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CHAPTER ONE 


THE GOLDEN GATE OF SAMARKAND 

I 

It wasn't a nice night club. In the first place it was called 
The Golden Gate of Siunarkand. Then, there were the 
murals. They were meant to suggest the Golden Gate of 
Samarkand (if there is such a place), but they more cloi»cIy 
suggested the nightmares of an Oriental schizophrenic after a 
night on methylated spirit. Finally, there was sony^ething they 
sold in u black bottle which they called whisky, but* which 
tasted like a weak mixture of paraffin and tumi]> water. No, 
it wasn't a nice night club. The only good thing about it 
was the band : a quintet led by an elegant, nervy-looking 
character on clarinet. It was their music and their music 
alone whi( h managed to keep IJeather and in the place 
until after midnight, which was out undoing. If you c:\ii call 
something whicli led to two thousand pounds an undoing . . . 

Anyw.iy it all started when a laige man in a dinnei jacket" 
and om* of tlu* largest pairs of horn-rimmed spectai 'es I’ve 
ever been came uj) to our table and asked me if I was Philip 
Odell. 

Now, his spectacles may have giv(‘n him a cultured look 
but he sounded about as cultured as a barrow»l:Hiy right after 
someone has tmdvien on his foot. His (juestion wa^ more of a 
lurid threat than a request for infonnation. 

I conlessed to being Philip Odell. 

The Boss w'ants to see you," he said, his voice getting 
even nioie lhre«itening. 

I considered this. It struck me as iirqust. I hddn'^ doff^' 
anything wrong. I hadn't broken any bottles, though the. 
provocation liad been severe. I hailn't even broken a waiter’s 
ami. All I'd done was to conduct myself as a sober and well- 
behaved }uivate detective. Why, then, did the boss of this 
psychopathic beanery want to see me 
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*''He don’t like to be kep* waitin’/’ the spectacles said. 

He was a lot of map. He stood over us like the Rock of 
Gibraltar looking down on a couple of rowing boats. 

The band slid into " I’m Coming, Virginia^” m medium 
tempo, clarinet leading. A pleasant noise. I should have 
liked to stay and listen. But Heather got up suddenly, 
smoothed out her skirt and said : “ Come on, Odell. Let’s go 
and sec thk Boss of his. There are a couple oi things I'd like 
to tell him.” 

We followed the shambling torso of the Rock of Gibraltar 
around the edge of the little dance-floor. As we went past 
the bandstand, the clarinet player gave us a long look. 
He had bright, intelligent eyes and a keen face. We seemed to 
interest him a lot. 

We were led through a door covered by a thick maroon 
curtain ; then down a short passage and through another door. 
This brought us to one of the big surprises ot my life 

The room m which we now stood was in staggering contrast 
to the clubroom we’d just left. It was like a theatre-set for a 
^ ictorian melodrama. It was stuffed with heavy maliogany, 
knick-knack cabinets, cliina figurines, photographs in silver 
frames ; there was even an old gentleman to match ; an 
old gentleman in a black velvet jacket, hose-pijic trousers 
and dancing shoes with black bows on them. He was sitting 
*in a wing chair over by the fireplace and playing patience on 
a small buhl table. He looked like Mr. Gladstone spending a 
quiet evening at home. 

He didn't look up when we came in. Heather and I moved 
a little farther into this antique shop and the Rock closed the 
door and leaned his broad back against it. Se\’eral seconds 
stamped by ; seconds in which there was nothing except the 
old bird’s hands hovering over the cards. 

For sometliing to do I took out my cigarette case ; stuck 
a couple between my lips, lit them and passed one oyer to 
Heather. vShe took it and put her head on one side, shooting 
up ond ey\;brow, as much as to say : Wliat the hell have we 
got ourselves into now ? I shrugged and turned back to look 
at Gladstone. 

Suddenly he scooped up the cards and said : 

” No good. No good. Won’t come out.” 

Then he turned a smile on us ; a pink smile, faintly satanic. 
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He was very old and liis eyes were a bright forget-me-not 
blue, with white eyebrows sprouting abov^ them like querulous 
icicles. 

" Come over by the fire/' he said. 

He indicated a hideous sofa in red plush, and Heather and 
I went over and arranged ourselves on it, carefully. 

“ I wanted to speak to you before you left my premises,” 
ilie old bird said, keeping the bright eyes on us steadilj^ 

Heather twitched. ” Your premises r ” 

'* Yes, my dear. I own this club.” 

Well, now, I know there isn't a law against old characters 
w^ith tlie clothes and manners of fifty years ago owning 
niglit clubs, l^ut I must say it gave me a shock to hear him 
admit to it. It struck me as faintly indecent. 

” Would you like a drink ? ” he asked, presently. 

Heather wrinkled her nose. ” No. thanks,” she said, with 
her sweetest smile. ” 1 gave up drink two hours i^o.” 

The blue eyes glinted ; the old bird was no fool ; he got 
what she meant. 

” I don't serve my guests with the same brand as I sell, 
y'kuow,” he said. 

1 thought that if he did, he'd soon find himself with no 
guests. But I didn't voice this thought. 

” Connolly,” the old man said, signing to the Rock. 

And in no time flat Heather and I had drinks in our hands. 
Connolly could certainly move quickly for a man of his bulk. 
Also I noticed that he acted as if he was very scared of the 
old man. 

I looked at the old man. He had a fierce hooked nose. It 
was the nose of a man who brooked no interference ; a relent- 
less nose ; a nose it would pay to get along with. 

” Like the whisky ? ” he asked. 

We said we did. We said it was beautiful whisky. 

” In an age of such devastating ugliness as tliis,” he said, 
with a sad smile, ” it behoves a man of taste to jurround 
himself 'with as much beauty as possible.” 

I nodded ; a sentiment I agree with. Still, I couldn’t see 
where The Golden Gate of Samarkand and its murals fitted 
into this observation. Especially the murals. 

” I suppose you wonder how 1 can say that and own a club 
like tliis,” he said, as if able to read my thoughts. 
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" WeU, it's simple/' he went on. " The price of beauty, 
never cheap, has beoome excessive. I must make a profit, 
my friends." 

" I should say you do that," Heather remarked, with feeling ; 
" we paid four whole pounds for that stuff you laughingly call 
Scotch." 

He looked at her carefully , then at me. 

" Mike you two," he said. " You have style. You're not 
going imder." 

" I wouldn't be too sure of that," I said. " Things haven't 
been at all good in the private-detective business lately. 
Haven't had a client for six weeks, not one that was prepared 
to pay, at any rate." 

He made an impatient gesture. " I don't mean it in 
that sense," he said. " You're not going under morally. And 
that's important at a time like this when they are trying 
to tifm us all into obedient ciphers with a number to our 
names." 

" This is a poor time for individuality," he said quietly 
and picked up the cards again, flexing them between short, 
capable fingers. 

Connolly had returned to his place at the door. It struck 
me that his presence there w’as to remind us that we weren't 
free to leave. I wondered why. It couldn't be because the 
old boy wanted somebody to listen to him knocking the 
Socialist Government. There was a whole heap of people in 
London who'd have been pleased to oblige, without coercion. 

He put the cards down again and said : "I suppose I'd 
better introduce myself. I'm Alexander Besard. Sir Alexander. 
But I don't use the title. You might remember that, Odell." 

I said I'd remember it. 

" It'll help when we're working together," he added. 

" Oh. We're going to work together, are we ? " 

" Of course," he said testily. " Why else do you suppose I 
sent for ^-ou ? " 

I cbulon't think of any reason why he should have sent for 
me, so I kej)t quiet and finished off my drink. I reflected, 
not without bitterness, that a little while ago life had been 
nice and simple. Something that was full of rules and 
regulations a highly trained lawyer could just about under- 
stand. Something full of Schedule D and ration books and 
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nuclear fission. Straightforward stuff ; that's what life had 
been befoie we were weak-willed enouglj to allow ourselves to 
be led into this over-stuffed museum. Now life was flapdoodle. 
It was something that contain^ aged characters belonging in 
Dickens or Trollope and running little night-traps with 
fantastic names and dicors of sheer gibberish. The thought 
flashed through my mind that the nasty black bottle I'd 
bought in mistake for whisky had got the better exf m^ after 
all, and that soon I'd wake up to find myself strapped to the 
bed in a booby-hatch. 

Old Besard got up suddenly and went across to the heavy 
marble mantelpiece. Carefully he took down one of the 
photographs — the only one that was not brown with age. He 
handed it to me without a word. 

The photograph was of a young woman with long dark 
hair and sensitive eyes. A good face, alive and vital. I 
handed it on to Heather. 

" Is tliis your daughter ? " she asked. 

The oid man sh(3ok his head. “ My fiancee. vve wcic lO 
have l)oeii married in June. We were madly in love," he added 
and gave me a quick look as if challenging me to doubt this 
surprising statement. But I'd seen enough of him already not 
to challenge anything he might take it into his head to say. 
I'd have let it pass if he'd said he could make faster time over 
the hundred metres than Jesse Owens. 

" Slie's very pretty," Heather said, handing him back the 
photograph. lie returned it to the mantclpif^ce. 

" She rcai," he smd quietly. " She's dead. She was murdered 
last Tuesday night." 

Having thrown this bombshell he went back to his wing 
chair. 

" That's why I sent for you, Odell," he went on. " I've 
lieard you’re a cK*\'er man and a good detective. I'm prepared 
to pay a thousand pounds." 

“ Very generous, Sir- -Besard. But why not leave it to 
the police. They're good — and cheaper." ^ o 

He made another of his impatient little gestures ; the sort 
of gesture a mediaeval monarch probably made when he 
wished an erring vassal's cars trimmed. 

" 1 don't want you to find out who killed her," he said, 
" 1 want you to keep her memoiy clean. D'you understand ? 
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" Frankly — no,*' 

•'Listen. She was^young. She was beautiful. She was 
killed in a famous beauty spot ” ; he ticked off the points 
daintily on his fingertips. '^Put those things together and 
what have you got ? *' 

Heather knew what you'd got. “ A crime reporter's 
dream I I can see the headliires." 

" Eji^actly. Exactly, 'fhat's what I'm anxious to stop. 
And it's your job, Odell, to stop it." 

I considered it. To date it was the most unusual commission 
I'd had. I asked him how he expected me to carry it out. I 
said 1 was only a moderately unsuccessful private detective, 
noi a Royal Commission on the Press. 

That didn't stump him. Oh, no ! Quick as a ricochet he 
came back at me ; 

" To-morrow you'll go to Scotland Yard and see the 
officer an charge of the case. FclJer called Simon Rigby." 

" And what will he do ? " I asked. 

" He'll let you work with him." 

" Like hell he will. 1 met Simon Rigby on a ca'^c about 
two years back. He was all for throwing me mtr) the can. 
I don't want to go to gaol — even for a thousand smackers." 

The old boy had this covered, too. 

" Rigby has orders. I'm not without influence at Scotland 
Yard." 

He was getting testy again, so I said soothingly : 

" Okay. You have influence. But just how does that keep 
stuff about your girl-friend out of the papers ^ " 

He explained it carefully and at length. The idea was that 
I should work close to Rigby who was personally conducting 
the investigation into the girl's death. And whene\er Rigby 
turned up anytlung 1 was to get on to old Besaid and put him 
in the picture. And he would then take steps to keep Fleet 
Street mute. 

" You have influence in Fleet Street, too ? " Heather said 

HeinoLded. He had influence in Fleet Street, too. He 
was getting more like that mediaeval monarch every minute 
and less like Mr. Gladstone whose power was, presumably, 
Unuted. 

Silence came down in the room like the safety-curtain in a 
theatre. 
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I lit a cigarette and considered it some more. I didn't like 
it. I didn't know why I didn't like it. God knows I needed 
the thousand. But — I didn't lijce it, and that was that. 

I looked at Heather. There was a big standard lamp with a 
golden-yellow shade behind her and it cast a lustre on to her 
bare, rounded shoulders that was like the peace of a summer's 
evening. I followed the lustre down with my eyes to the 
point where it was lost in the blackness of her dress, whei;e the 
soft velvet followed the line of her finn breasts and her slim 
waist. And that was like the excitement of the mysterious 
night. 

I thought : Odell, there you have it all, everything a man 
n^eds. You have the peace of the evening and the thrill of 
the black night. You can take her by the hand and go on out 
of here, and for an hour or two you can lead the life of the 
Lotus Eater. You can bend over her bright green ej^ps and her 
rich red mouth and your brain can flash^with colour, with the 
pageantry of the pak and the infinite glowing promise of the 
future. You c<in breathe in the languorous perfume of her soft 
auburn hair and that will still your beatmg mind. You can 
have yourselt a time with that woman, brother. She's for 
you. This isn't ; not old Sir Alexander Besard, accent on the 
second syllable ; you can leave him to crawl back into Dickens 
or Trollope or George Eliot or wherever the hell it was he came 
from. You can forget his problems and his pecuharities ; you 
can leave them to be dealt with by the boys who follow in the 
wake of Freud, the boys who like poking around in llie murky 
ret esses of the human personality. With that woman you can 
leave the world for a while ; leap up and grab a bright star. 
What the hell do you want with a brain-teaser at this hour 
of the night ? What is this, an3^ay — ^Twenty Questions ? 
Animal, Vegetable or Mineral ? Let it ride, let it ride. Grab 
her hand and get the hell out of this disordered museum. 

Tliinking this, I looked back at the old man. The blue 
eyes were there to meet mine steadily. 

" I know you prefer a live woman to a dead one,^ hi' said 
softly, again as if he could read my thoughts. As if, nothing ! 
He could read my thoughts. He could do anything. Settle 
the international situation, split the atom several more times. 
He was an elderly superman. Just the same I wanted no 
part of him. 
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'* There's a thousand pounds in it for you/' he reminded 
me. 

Heather put her hand in mine gently and said : 

You've made a mistake there, Sir Alexander. Odell 
doesn't work for money. At least, that isn't why he works. 
He's an idealist, I'm afraid I know he doesn't look like one. 
Or sound hke one. But that's what he is. 

He explained it to me, once," she went on. " Not at 
length, because he won't talk much about what he really 
beheves in. He said that he was a detective because he wanted 
to help tlie little people who get picked on ; the people who 
can't fend for themselves. You're not onfe of those people, Sir 
Alexandei." 

" But Marguerite is," he said. " She can't fend for herself. 
She's dead." 

1 said : " Then, to be brutally realistic, she can't care 
whai*\hQ papers pnnt about her." 

He gave me another ot the steady stares. " How do you 
know that ? " 

I sighed. Now we were going to move along to Spiritualism , 
table tappings, ouija boards, Big-Chief-He-Who-Looks-Both- 
Ways coming through on the trumpet with a message for 
Cousin Violet. I screwed up my face, but the old boy stopped 
me before I could buist out. 

" I'm not asking you to beheve in life after the grave," he 
said " That's your affair. But if you're an ideahst, as Miss 
McMara says, you must have a sense of justice And that's 
what's involved here." 

" The coppers'll take care of it," I said impatiently, 

" I mean justice to Marguerite ; not to her murderer. She 
lived a good life and a useful hfe. She doesn't deserve to end 
as a salacious story for the vulgar to read while the Sunday 
joint IS cooking." 

I felt myself weakening. The old man's quiet voice, his 
anstocratic nose — ^they were convincing arguments. 

He^stdod up suddenly, 

" Go away and sleep on it, Odell. If you do decide to take 
on the job, go and see Rigby in the morning. He's expecting 
you." 

We moved over to the door. Connolly opened it, with a 
nervous glance at the old man. 
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** Come and see me after you've been to Rigby.” 

“ I will, if I take on the job.” 

” Of course — if you take on the job.” 

I looked back as we went down the short passage to the 
clubroom. Sir Alexander Besard was standing outlined against 
the yellow lamplight and his slight figure looked very courtly 
and old-world. It also looked sinister, foreboding. . . . 

When we passed by the bandstand on the way bade to 
our table, the clarinet player gave us another long look. 
There was something sinister about him too. . • . 
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” What am I going to do about it, angel ? ” I asked later, 
when we w^re in Heather's flat. 

” Whatever you like,” she said sleepily. 

” There's a lot about it I don't like.” 

“ You don't know much about it, do you, honeybunch ? 
Only that his girl-friend's name was Marguerite and that she 
was murdered last Tuesday night in a famous beauty spot. 
Apart from tliat you don't know anything. Except that the 
old boy is highly unusual.” 

” ]\Iaybe I should have asked him a few more questions.” 
” He isn't the sort of person you can ask questions, is 
he ? ” 

“No.” I said. ” He is not.” 

A diowsy silenre. 

Then : ” What're you thinking about, Odell ? ” 

”You. And me.” 

” Not about old Sir Alexander Besard ? ” 

” Nope. Thuik about him in the morning. Sleep on it. 
That's what he said. Right now' I'm thinking about you — 
and me.” 

” What about us ? ” 

” I was wondering why we don't get marned.” 

She giggled. She looked cute when she giggled. 

” What's so fmniy ? ” 

” A fine thing to say when we're like this.” 

” Oh. Well, why don't we ? ” 

” Why don't we what ? ” 
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*' Get mamed. Keep yoiir mind on the conversation," I 
said severely 

WeVe been into this before— often." 

" Let's go into it agam.” 

" Why ? " 

" Because I want to " 

“ AU right We don't get mamed because we’ve never got 
around to it." 

" Why don't we get around to it ^ " 

" Before I ans\/ver that, my fine- feathered Inend, would 
you like to tell me something ? " 

" Sure " 

" What would we benefit by being married ^ " 

"Well, ve wouldn't sit around in night dubs until all 
hours, for one thing," I said " And foi anothei thing, we 
wouldn't meet up with elderly neurotics and their dead girl- 
fiiends " 

" Nonsense * ” Heather said promptly, " we d sit around in 
night clubs if we were fifty times married " 

" That's true " 

" Ihen stop thinking about getting mamed and let me get 
to sleep It's high time \ou went home " 

I went home Walking across the sleeping city from 
Heather's flat in Sloane Street to my rooms in New Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, I thought o\er this comeisatioii I had good 
reason to remember it before this business ot the lovely lady 
known as Maigueiite w«is over. . . . 
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I took some sleeping tablets, my brain still being in a 
crazy whirl after The Golden Gate of Samarkand and its 
atteikdaut perplexities Just Ihe same I wis iwake by seven 
o'clock , awake and thmking about Sir Alc\and( r Besard and 
his dead fiancee I got out of bed and in the bath T decided 
thit I'd ha%e to take on the job It had touched mv imagina- 
tion — ^to say nothing of my bank account. 1 he combination 
was of course irresistible. 

After breakfast I got busy on a httle prehimnary work 
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I'd just finished it when the door ot my office opened and 
Heather came in, behind a fragrant smeU ef bath essence and 
Lanvin perfume. She was wearing a smart grey suit and a 
bottle-green shirt and she looked, as always, like acnnething 
in the glossy magazines. 

" Good morning, Mr. Odell," she said brightly. 

I scowled at her. 

" What do you mean — morning ? It’s past noon, well past.” 

" I didn’t go to bed until past five, as you know. You 
can’t have it both ways, you know." 

“ And what does that lurid remark mean ? ’’ 

She gave me a derisive little grin and changed the subject. 

" Did you phone Rigby ? ’’ she asked. 

“ I did. ’ 

" And what did he say ? ” 

" He told me to call on him at four-thirty this aftdhioon — 
at Scotland Yard." 

" An3rthing else ? ’’ 

" He a.sked to be remembered to you. Altogether he 
sounded very amiable." 

Heather laughed. "Sir Alexander Besard must have 
influence, if he can make Simon Rigby sound amiable, even 
over a telephone." 

" Do you want to come with me ? ’’ 

" Of course I do. I’m your assistant, aren’t I ? ” 

*' When you’re here." 

I picked up the result of my morning’s work ; a ^eaf of 
hand-written notes. I held them out to her. 

" Take these, angel, and go into your office. I want them 
typed before we go to the Yard.” 

What are they ? ’’ 

" Notes on what happened last night. And some stuff 
I’ve managed to collect on the old man. Interesting reading." 

" Are we turning into the Civil Service ? ’’ 

“ No, Heather,” I said severely, " we are not turning ijto 
the Civil Service. We’re going to work methodically for a 
chaise. That’s what we’re going to do. Any objecticms ? ’’ 

" Oh, no," she said airuy. " The idea of ^ur being 
methodical makes me feel sughtly hystericaL That’s aU.’’ 

She gave me a bright smile and went over to the door, 
reading the first page of the notes. She was almost through 

S.T.t. B 
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the door when she stopped and put her hand over her mouth. 

** Oh, I'd almost forgotten," she said. 

" Forgotten what ? 

" There's somebody waiting to see you ? " 

" Bill collector ? " 

" Too well-dressed for that." 

" Well, what ts he like ? If it is a he. Open up. Don't 
kee^) it All to yourself." 

“ He's got a bowler hat and a weak face." 

" The two frequently go together," I said. '' Throw him 
in." 

" Oh. And he's got a black arm-band " 

" Never mind. Throw him in just the same." 

She went out and {I swivelled my chair to look out of the 
window. It was a fine day with bright spring sunshine dappling 
the daffodils in the square and the mellow red faces of the 
old buildings opposite. I liked living in Lincoln's Inn, especially 
on days like this. It didn't seem to be a part of London, with 
its cathedral-like calm and quiet. It made you forget that 
only a few yards away there was the frenzied rush of Chancery 
Lane and Fleet Street. 

I had some spacious chambers, thanks to the efforts of my 
friend and backer, John Gaylord. There was a large room 
overlooking the square which I used as my office. Then a 
smaller room leading off it, which did duty as Heather's office 
and the waiting-room combined. A large living-room ; two 
bedrooms ; kitchen and bathroom. It was the nicest spot in 
London, for my money. 

Heather opened the door and ushered in the character 
with the bowler. He was carrying it limply. Tliere was 
something limp about most of him, as a matter of fact. About 
his fair moustache, the lock of straw-coloured hair that drifted 
dejectedly down on to his narrow forehead and a^ut his 
walk and movements in general. He made you think of a 
plant that had wilted away in an airless comer. He was m 
the early thirties. He was tall and tliin and he owned a pair 
of soft grey-green eyes that looked like something pickled in 
aspic. He wore a grey pin-stripe with double-breasted jacket 
and trousers with no tum-ups. And a Guards tie. He had a 
long, yellowish face and teeth to match. He wasn'l good- 
looking. 
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He sat on the edge of the visitor’s chair and looked at me 
mournfully for some moments. To get things started I pu^ed 
the cigarette-box at him. 

'' Never touch 'em," he said in a clipped voice that was in 
odd contrast to the rest of him. " Gave ’em up six months 
ago. Use these now." 

He took a small tin box out of his pocket and passed it 
across the desk. The label read : Bidgood's Bronthial 
Bromides. 

" Very interesting," I said, passing it back to him. 

" Bidgood’s a friend of mine. Reckons he’ll make a packet 
out of these things. Not on the market yet. He gave me a 
dozen tins to try. They make giving up smoking a pleasure. 
Sure you wouldn’t like to try one ? ’ 

" I’ll stick to cigarettes, if you don't mind," I sai^, “ and 
go to hell in my own wa^" 

“ Jolly decent chap, Kdgood," he said, putting the box 
back into his pocket. 

“ I’m sure. Now, Mr. . , 

" Oh, yes. Suppose I had better teU 370U my name.” 

” It'd be a good place to start," I said. " That is, if we 
are going to start." 

" It’s Burwell," he announced, with pride. " George 
Burwell." 

I nodded. I was quite prepared to let his name be George 
Burwell, if that was what he wanted. 

” Used to be in the Guards,” he went on chattily. " Re- 
signed my commission only last month, as a matter of fact. 
My fianc 6 e didn't care much for the Army.” 

" I’m sorry about that," I said, wondering why he had to 
pick on me for these mediocre confidences. 

" Oh, I didn’t mind. Didn’t care much for the Army 
myself. 'Course the Brirade’s all right for chaps who don't 
want to think. But , . .” He broke ofi and gave me a weak, 
deprecating smile — ^the way a half-pound of lard might spile 
at you. 

" But you want to think ? ” I prompted. I was beginning 
to feel a little light in the head. L^t night we’d had an 
elderfy gentleman of the old school running a futuristic night- 
trap. Now we had a Guardee who wanted to think. There 
seemed no end to it. 
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Don't you think the state of the world warrants a chap 
thinking ? " 

I said I didn't. The state of the world was bad enough 
without chaps like him starting to think. 

He looked a bit abashed at this. But ^dually he recovered 
some of that old Guards' spirit whidi is said to have tipped 
tlie scales at Waterloo and elsewhere. He put up what he 
had' in the way of a chin and said ; “ I like thinking." 

" Actually, my fianc^ started me off," he went on. “ Think- 
ing about things, I mean. Before I met her I took things as 
they came ; lived from day to day. But she changed all that 
for me. She was very clever. She cared about real things. 
Would you like to see a picture of her ? " he hnlshed. 

" Now, look, Mr. Burwell, I'm rather busy this morn- 
ing ..." I began. But it wasn't any good. He already had 
lus wallet out and from it he extracted(a post-card size portrait 
photograph. He passed it over. 

I looked at it and I went cold. It wasn't a bad photograph. 
The trouble was I'd seen it before. 

That photograph was a rephea of the one Sir Alexander 
Besard had shown me. It was a photograph of Marguenle. 

" You say this is your fiancie ? "^I said, handing it back to 
him. 

He nodded. “ We were going to be married in June. But 
she . . ." He stopped, unable to speak the words. 

I spoke them for him. " She was murdered last Tuesday 
night." 

His jellified eyes opened wide. " 1 say, how did you know 
that ? 

I drew on my cigarette ; watched the whirls of blue smoke 
drift lazily up towards the ceilmg. Weis this a joke ? 1 ground 
out my cigarette and leaned across the desk. 

"Do you want me to keep her memory clean, by any 
chance ? " I asked. 

“ Well, yes, I do, but how on earth . . ." 

“ And you are prepared to pay me a thousand pounds to 
do it ? " 

" I — ^I hadn't actually thought about the figure. But if 
that's what you want. I’ll pay it gladly. I'd do anything to 
protect Marguerite's good name." 

I ht a fresh dgarette. " Tell me one thing, Mr. BurwelL" 
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" Yes ? " 

" If Maigoerite had borne the flower of a blameless life, 
there'd be no danger of any dirt coming oat, would there ? ” 
lines creased the slender expanse of ms forehead and I saw 
it was too difficult. 1 put it in a simpler form. I said ; " Was 
there anything in her past that might cook up into a murky 
story ? 

He looked down at his feet for some moments. Then .he 
looked up and met my eye squarely. 

“ I'll be frank with you," he said. 

" That’s fine. Now we're getting somewhere.” 

" Marguerite was young. She was attractive. She had 
plenty of vitality. Put those things together and you get . . ." 
“ A lot of men. I understand." 

Silence. He fiffied out the tin box and slipped one of the 
bromides into his mouth. It was a hideous buttercup*yellow 
colour. I stood up and came round the desk. 

“ Okay, Mr. Burwell. I’ll take the job. But I must know 
one thing first. Your girl’s name.” 

" Margumte.” 

" Her fuU name ? " 

" I don’t know." 

He didn’t know 1 For sure, it was a joke. 

" You were eiwaged to her, weren’t you ? ’’ 

" Yes,” he said. " But I’d only known her a short while. 
The subject of her full name never seemed to crop up. We 
carried on most of our courtship m a night club. The Golden 
Gate of Samarkand. Perhaps you know it ? " 

" I know it,” I said, with feeling. " But even m that 
psychiatric ward girls have two names, don’t they ? ” 

" I only knew her as Marguerite,” he repeated woodenly. 
I went over to the window and looked out into the square 
again. The daffodils were still there. I envied them. They 
didn’t have girl-friends who got murdered. They didn't 
conduct inarticulate courtships in dreadful little night clubs ; 
they lived blissful, if short, fives. 

I turned back into the room. I said ; " Do you happen lo 
know an old man called Sir Alexander Besard ? ” 

Burwell shook his head. “ Sorry.” 

” He owns The Golden Gate of Samarkand.” 

He gave me tiie lardy smile again. " I’m a member of 
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at least a dozen night clubs in this town. But I don't know 
the owner of a sin^e one." 

I tried another tack. " Tell me something about Marguerite. 
What she did for a living, if suiything." 

" She wrote a column in one of the papers. Jolly good it 
was, too. Very thoughtful. It was her column which started 
me thinking. One day she said . . ." 

I interrupted hastily. “ Yes, yes. What else — about 
Marguerite.'^ 

“ She was awfully gay and fond of dogs and horses.” 

" Who were her friend ? " 

He made a helpless gesture. " I don’t know.” 

I sighed. "Do you know anything about her? Except 
that she was gay, and fond of doggies and gee-gees.” 

" No, I’m ^r^d 1 don't.” 

I decided to pve it up, before Heather had to send out for a 
strait-jacket. I thought I’d wait until I saw Rigby. He 
imght not be very easy to get along with, but he had a brain 
that functioned. Whereas George Burwell . . . 

I held out my hand. " All right, Mr. Burwell, I’ll keep in 
touch. Leave your address and phone number with Miss 
McMara.”' 

He gave me two fingers to shake and went out, still holding 
on limply to hiS bowler hat. . . . 


4 

Simon Rigby wasn’t able to tell us much. 

“ The girl really was the mystery woman, Odell,” he said 
" Nobody seems to have known anything about her. We 
can't even find out what her full name was.” 

“ But that’s impossible,” Heather said. " She wrote a 
daily column in the Record. Millions of people must’ve read it. 
I rei^d it myself. She was frightfully well known.” 

‘*Not outside print,” Rigby said. 

His office at Scotland Yard overlooked the river and it was 
an airy room with highly polished linoleum running around the 
borders of the green carpet. On tl^e walls there were photo- 

f raphs ; footbw teams ; a class of students at the Hendon 
olice Collie ; Rigby shaking hands with the King. A room 
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of cheerful normality. In it, the peculiarities of old man 
Besard and George Bunvell and The Golden Gate of Samarkand 
seemed remote and unreal. 

" Doesn’t the newspaper know her name ? " I asked. 

" She wasn’t on the staff ; worked on a free-lance basis.” 

" How did thw make out her pay cheques ? ” 

" She was paid in cash." 

Didn't she sign a receipt ? " 

*' Her secretary did that.” 

” Doesn't her secretary know her name ? ” Heather asked. 

" She's disappeared. Hasn't been seen since Tue.sday 
night.” 

" 'The night Marguerite was killed ? ” 

" Yes." 

I looked at Rigby and T wondered if he was 
anything. He was a fresh-faced man, in his middle thirties, 
a brilliant policeman, with quick intelligent dark eyes and 
a broad forehead. True he was much more friendly than he 
had been when last we'd met. But that may have been a 
blind. I couldn’t have blamed him if he had been suspicious 
about me coming to him on Sir Alexander Besard's say-so. 

He picked a buff file out of a wire basket on his big desk 
and began to flip over the flimsy sheets. 

” She was found in a clearing in Halcombe Forest,” he said. 
” 'That's between Haywards Heath and Brighton. She was 
found about twenty yards from the road. She’d parked her 
car — a blue Hillman Minx coup6 — ^at the roadside. She’d 
been shot at short range by a double-barrelled, twelve-bore 
shotgun. Severe face euid head injuries. Death probably 
instantaneous — sometime between seven and nine o’clock. 
She had fifteen pounds in her handbag. And she was wearing a 
gold watch and a diamond necklet.” 

He closed the file. 

" You can rule out robb^ as a motive,” he said. 

I digested this information. A tug hooted on the r^ver ; 
traffic swished by along the Embankment. It was very quiet 
in New Scotland Yard. 

I said : ” Doesn’t it strike }rou as odd that, in these days 
of registrations, ration books, identity cards and a national 
health service, that a woman could continue to be known only 
by one name ? ” 
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Rigby grinned. " It strikes me as ve^ odd. Bat we've 
been able to find no ration book, xio identity card, nothing to 
give us a lead to who she really was. Obviously somebody’s 
been at considerable pains to stop us finding out her true 
identity." 

1 told him about George Burwell and he made a few notes 
on a scribbling pad. Then he stood up, 

" JA^ell,. thanks, Odell," he said, coming round the desk. 
" I was glad when the Commissioner had me in and told me 
you’d be helping." 

Heather made a stifled noise. We looked at her. 

" This is a change," she said, laughing. " The last time 
you two met, you were all for murdering one another.” 

" Yes, I was a bit short-tempered on that occasion," Rigby 
said with a smile. “ But I couldn't get it out of my mind 
that Odell was a suspicious character.'^ 

" He M a suspicious chaiacter," Heather said. “ I could tell 
you a thing or two. . . .” 

" On your way," I said loudly and steered her out of the 
room. 


5 

We went back to Lincoln’s Inn and added an accoimt pf 
the mterview with Rigby to the file, whidi I’d entitled simply ; 
Marguerite. Heather was stiU inclined to be derisive about the 
file and wanted to know if I mtended bursting out into a 
bowler hat and an umbrella. 

It was past seven when we finished, so we went out and had 
an early dmner at a httle restaurant in Fleet Street. After- 
wards Heather came back to the Inn for a last dnnk before I 
took her home. It was then half-past nine. 

When I opraed the front door and switched on the light, 
she said : " TTie office door’s open.” 

"^what?" 

" I closed it before we went out." 

We went into the office. It looked all tight — except for one 
thing. The ffie was missing from my desk. 

“ Why should anybody want to take that ? ” Heather 
asked. 
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" I don't know." 

I looked lonnd the nx>m. I saw it on the floor near the 
wastepaper basket. A black silk bow. 

" What's that good for ? " Heather said. 

" For giving us a lead to the character who took our file. 
This silk bow, angel, is from an old-fashioned dancing pump. 
Do we know anybody who wears those things ? " 

" We do." 

" Come on. Don’t keep me in suspense." 

“ Sir Alexander Besard." 

" Right. Sir Alexander Besard." 

" Why should he want to steal our file ? ” 

" It’d be a good way of finding out what we’d been up to,” 
I said. " Remember that file contained an account of every- 
thing that has happened to-day ; George Burwell's visit and 
the talk with Rigby." 

" Yes, but your job with the old man called for you to 
report everything you found out about the case." 

" Maybe he doesn’t trust me. Now, how did he get in 
here ? 

We went over all the rooms. But so far as we could see 
there was no way in which a mouse could've got in. I was 
trying to think out the answer when the doorbdl went. 

I opened the door and a young man stood there. He was a 
large young man, wearing a brown raincoat, and he had dark 
curly hair and blue-grey eyes. He also had a Scots accent. 

“ Are you Philip Odell ? " he asked. 

" I am. Come in." 

He stepped on to the doormat and stood awkwardly, 
twisting a brown soft hat between large fingers. 

" My name’s Colin Caster. 1 called a couple of times before 
this evening." 

I asked mm to come in and sit down. I noticed that his face 
was very pale and that there were dark shadows under his 
eyes. He looked as if he needed a lot of sleep. 

" This is Miss McMara,” I said. 

He shook hands with W and I noticed there was nothing 
the matter with his handshake. Heather looked as if she 
liked it, too. We all sat down. 

Caster began carefully, choo^ng his words. " I wanted you 
to do something for me, Mr. OdelL Sono«thing— tricky." 
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" Pewle only come to me when they want something tricky 
done, m. Caster," I said encouragingly. " I hope it isn’t too 
tncky.” 

" it’s about my iianc^," he said. My heart missed out a 
couple of beats. " I can’t afford a big fee," Caster went on. 
*' You see, I’m a newspaper repoiter and . . 

" What paper ? ’’ 

".The Record:’ 

" And what’s happened to your fiancee ? " 

*' She was murdered last Tuesday night.” 

A long pause. I lit a cigarette. 

" Mr, Caster,” I said quietly, ” this is purely a rhetorical 
question, but did your nance's name happen to be Mar- 
guerite ? ” 

He looked surprised. 

" Aye, that’s right. Her name was Marguerite.” 



CHAPTER TWO 


THE HOUSE IN THE FOREST 
I 


1 LOOKED at Heather. 

" I wonder how many more of her prospective husbands 
are going to wind up around our necks,” I murmured, and 
then the bump came. 

It was Mr. Colin Caster pitching forward on to his nose 
in a dead faint. And I do mean " dead.” For ovar hfteen 
minutes we thought he'd run out on this vale ot tears. We got 
him on to the sofa, loosened his collar, gave him sal volatile. 
But none of it made any difference. He still went on looking 
like a laige cadaver. 

" Funny, isn’t it ? ” Heather said, ” he looks strong enough." 

" Rugged would be a better word.” 

" Like Ben Lomond.” 

“ Who’s he ? ” 

" Don’t be a fool ' Perhaps he’s gone off into some kind of 
a coma.” 

1 felt his pulse. " Could be. Although I think it’s just a 
long faint. At least,” I said, “ I hope that’s what I tliink.” 

" He’s good-looking, isn’t he ? ” 

" Now, look, angel, you keep your pretty httle hands off 
him. He’s nune. He's my third client in twenty-four hours. 
Three fees for the one amount of work. Bliss ...” 

" You're not going to take a fee off this boy, are tou ? ” 

" Naturally. You know me ; ‘ Bloodsucker Odell ' ; 

Nature's retort to the Inland Revenue." 

" But he looks so young,” Heather said iirelevantly, 

" He couldn't actually be as young as that, could he ? ” 
she went on. " No, he couldn't. He's a nice, straightforward- 
looking character, though. He'll be a pleasant dhange after 
the psychological misfits we've met on this case so far. He’s 
the only one of the three a good-looking girl like Marguerite 
could have been in tove with.” 


a? 
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** How do you know that ? ” 

'* Because I'm a woman/' she said, as if that explained 
everything. 

" He’s coming round." 

I ^ot down on to the sofa and put my arm around his 
massive shoulders. 

" All right, chum,” I said. " Take it easy.” 

Ha blinked and passed a hand across his eyes. 

" I— I What ?. Oh. Did I faint ? ” 

1 told him he'd fainted. 

" 1 — haven’t been eating much lately,” he explained. 

"They don't pay newspaper reporters that badly, do 
they ? ” 

“ I don’t seem to have had the time.” He gave us a large, 
friendly smile. “J am sorry to give you so much trouble.” 

Heather moved over to the door leading to the kitdien. 

" I'll get 3 mu some eggs and bacon,” she said. " Odell had 
two weeks’ ration this morning.” 

" She's nice,” Caster said, after she'd gone. 

" Very.” 

He gave me a shy grin. " You seem to be all right yourself. 
You look like a real person.” 

" Sometimes I wonder.” 

I went over and sat down, facing him. 

He leaned forward eagerly. “ Do you really ? ” 

" Do I reaUy— what ? ” 

" Wonder if you’re real ? If anything’s real ? 'fhe world 
you live in ? The things that happen ? ” 

I looked at him. With his sh^gy tweed suit, untidy hair 
and frank, open face he looked like a hunk of the Highlands. 
You could easily picture him stamping across a pursue moor 
with a gun under his arm. You didn’t associate him with 
clattering newspaper offices and the smokey httle pubs in 
the alle}^ oft Fleet Street. Neither did you associate him with 
the words he’d just spokoi. 

"1 can’t believe anything's real,” he went on seriously. 
" I can accept it with my senses, of course. But there's no 
feeling there. All I feel is a profound sense of unreality. It 
eats mto everything I say and do. It's as if — as if — ’ he 
reached for the right phrase — " as if I were a spectator of my 
own hfe story.” 
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I looked at toe ceiliiig. If nothing dse there "was a pattern 
to this case. Marguerite had been caught up with at least three 
case4iistories of abnornxal psycbolo^. 

" What about Marguerite ? " I said, ^fting my look back 
to his large pale face again. “ Wasn't your relatioaship with 
her real?" 

" Oh, no. That wasn't real either." 

“ Tell me about it.” 

Tie took a moment or two to get his thoughts in order. 
Then he b^an. 

" We grew up together. She was very pretty ; dark and 
vital and beautifully made. I don’t suppose there was ever a 
time when I wasn't in love with her. Not that I realised it ; 
nut until ^e came to London. We lived in — ^in the country. 
In Scotland. Her father was a small farmer and af]|« she 
left school she used to help her mother in the house. 1 went 
into a bank. 1 hated it, furiously. My real life was with 
Maiguerite. We were both interested in books. We read 
evci^hing we could lay our hands on. We’d walk through the 
fields in the evenings, discussing what we'd read. I shall never 
forget our excitement when we discovered Flaubert arid 
Stendhal. Especially Stendhal. I think his Rouge ei Notr is 
the greatest novel I’ve ever read. The problems of Julien 
Surel, frustrated in Besancon, seemed exactly the same as 
ours confined in — ^in Scotland.’’ 

I made a note of his care not to give away the exact location 
of where they had hved. 

" Marguerite broke the confinement first,’’ he went on. 
“ She was determined to become a journalist. She had a 
couple of articles accepted by a Scottish literary magazine. 
She packed up her bags and came south, to London. She didn’t 
know anybody down here. But she had the talent. All she 
needed was the opportunity.’' 

“ Oftep harder to find than the talent,’’ I said. 

" She soon found that out,’’ Caster said. " Fleet Street 
didn’t fall flat on its face when she amved. So she hadr to 
find another way of supporting herselt. She worked as a 
waitress, a factory-hand, raambermaid in an hotel. She used 
to write to me at first and make jokes about it all. Then the 
letters stopped. 

" That, to me, was as if a light had been put out suddenly, 
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and I was alone in the darkness. I couldn’t stick it. So 1 
walked out of the bank and came to London m3^self. I sent 
her a wire and she met me in a pub near Euston.” 

" She'd changed — a lot. She wasn't a girl any more. Her 
gaiety and her vitahty had gone. Or, rather, they were 
banked down. She was quiet. And bitter. I was so bewildered 
I didn't know what to say to her. We stumbled along through 
an* hour of banalities. Then she suddenly came out with 
something that shook me to the roots of my soul. 

“ She mushed off her drink, put down the glass and said : 
‘They don’t want talent in Fleet Street, Colin. They say 
they do, but they don’t. They don’t want to be bothered by 
fresh ideas. Or the people who have fresh ideas. All they 
want are j^ple whose faces and nunds fit into the same old 
pattern. All right, if that’s what they want, that’s what I’m 
gomg to be. I’m going to fit in. And I don’t care what I have 
to go through to do it.’ ” 

He stopp^ speaking. Small lines had appeared at the 
o^ers of his wide, generous mouth and the shadows under 
his boyish eyes had deepened, making them not so bo)a5h. 
I felt sorry for him. I want^ to say something to console 
him. 

I said : ** I don’t suppose she really meant what she said. 
I raess it was just the msappomtment speaking." 

He mve me a derisive htue grm. " Think so ’ Well, let 
me teU you something else. \^en I left her that night I 
had a fe^ng that it was the end, that I’d never see her again, 
that I’d lost her for ever. And for more than a year I didn’t 
see her. Or hear from her. I don’t know what she did daring 
that time. For my part, I got a job as a reporter tai the 
Record 

" One day she walked into the office. She was wearing a 
mink coat and a Bond Street hair-do. She’d done it. She 
made herself fit in. She was Marguerite, the highest-paid 
columnist in the business. I’d read her stuff, of course, but 
I’d'never thought to coimect it with her, even though it was 
signed with her Christian name. It wasn’t — her. It was slick 
and streamlined — and phony. ’ 

" Did slie speak to you ? " I a^ed 

" She didn't even realise me." 

The door opened and Heather came in, with his supper on 
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a tray. She set it dovm deftly on his knees and told him to 
eat it up and stop talking. 

Pie began to eat, but alter a few mouthfuls he said : 

“ Couldn’t I finish my story ? I can eat while 1 talk.” 

" Finish that meal,” Heather said sternly. 

“ Go ahead, Mr. Caster,” I said. ” Don’t bully him. angel.” 

Caster resumed his story ; " Well, there she was — a glitter- 
ing success. Don't ask me how she did it. 1 don’t know. ••And 
T don’t want to know.” 

He paused and Heather wliispered to me : " Who's this — 
Marguerite ? ” 

" Yes. We’ve just reached the point where she’s become 
a successful columnist and wants no part of her girlhood 
sweetheart from the backwoods.” 

Heather nodded ; she’s a great movie-goer and so .instantly 
recognised the shape of the plot. 

” Ten days ago,’’ Caster went on, " she turned up at my 
digs, late at night ; she’d come on from a ball or something. 
She was wearing a long black dress and she looked wonderful — 
hair and eyes shinmg. She stood in the doorway for a minute 
or two, looking round my room and smihng in a queer sort of 
way. Then she came in and began to pace up and down, 
talking a lot of wild nonsense. I thought she must be drunk. 
Suddenly she stopped pacing, came over and put her arms 
round my neck. She was trembling. She told me never to let 
her go again. She said she desperately afraid.” 

He .stopped again ; looked down at his hands. 

‘‘That,’’ he said softly, "was on Saturday night. The 
following Tuesday she was murdered.” 

Silence ; broken by Heather murmuring ; " How 

dreadful ! ” 

1 stood up ; found a cigarette ; lit it. 

I said : " Did you see her in between ? ” 

He hesitated a second. No, I didn't.” 

I drew on my cigarette and let his story fall into shaj^ in 
my mmd. 

" Look,” I said, " when she said that about being des- 
perately afraid ... did that refer to an)rihing specific ? Or 
was she talking about the general direction of her life, as 
people do ? ” 

He made a hopeless gesture. " I don't know. I’ve thought 
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and thought, until my brain feels like a boiled potato. That's 
why I came to you. They say you’re a clever man.” 

” I’m not a magician. I need something to go to work on. 
I need facts. Facts, facts and then more facts. A man in my 
curious profession can’t have too many facts, Mr. Caster. Tell 
me something more. What sort of people was she caught up 
with ? Who were her friends ? Who were her memus ? ” 

*' I don't know,” miserably. " I don't know.” 

Fine ! Nobody knew anything about the dead girl. Not 
even the guy who’d grown up with her. I sat down again. 
I looked at him for a moment. Then I gave it him with tx>th 
barrels. 

1 said : “ There are at least two other men in this town who 
claim Maiguente for their very own. An old bird called Sir 
Alexander Besard. And an ex-Guards officer called George 
BurweU. Know anything about them ? ” 

Caster shook his head and closed his eyes, as if trying to 
shut out my words. 

" Those are the things I don’t want to know about,” he said 
passionately ; “ her relations with men. Don't you under* 
stand ? All I want to know is — ^was she on the level with me 
that Saturday night at my digs ? ” 

I stepped over to him and got tough. I said : 

“ Why not stop thinking about yourself, chum ? Why not 
think about Mar^erite for a change ? She's been murdered. 
It doesn’t matter if she was the unscrupulous tramp you make 
her out to be. Nobody had any right to kill her. Don’t forget 
that.” 

I went away from him. He protested feebly : 

" Aye, but . . .” 

I swung round. “ There’s one thing you can tell me, 
something mighty important. Marguerite’s full name.” 

He didn’t answer at once. He put the tray down on to the 
floor. 'Phen he lay back on the cushions and closed his eyes 
again. 

Finally he said : " I can’t tell you that.” 

Why not ? ” 

” I promised I wouldn’t.” 

“ Who did you promise ? " 

” Marguerite.” 

I went back to him. His face was turned away from me. 
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Seen in profile he didn’t look so rugged and out-of-doors. He 
looked delicate and, I hate to say it, poetic. He reminded me 
of that anaemic painting of the young Chatterton lying 
poisoned m lus garret. It made me angry. 

" Marguerite’s dead, you dope ! What the goddam 
difference . . 

I was pulled up by a touch on my arm. 

“ Let me tackle this,” Heather said. 

I stood aside, ” With pleasure.” 

” Listen Mr. Caster,” she said gently, ” I don’t think you 
quite understand- Nobody knows Marguente’s real name ; 
not even the pohce. It's a very great hinderance to the 
imestigation.” 

” I’m sorry.” 

” Don’t you want her murderer to be caught ? ” 

” No, T don’t I 

” In heaven’s name, why not ? ” 

Ho turned his head slowly and looked up into her face. 
He spoke like somebody in an impressiomstic play, some- 
body asleep or full of haslush. He said : 

” It doesn’t matter if a person dies. It*s what he dies for 
that’s imiKutant.” 

This lucked even Heather. She came away from the sofa 
and jomed me by the fiieplace. Her green eves were a httle 
wild. 

’ Get me a drink,” she brealhed. ” Quick * ” 

I got her a drink. And one for myself. We drank them 
down m silence. 

” Well, angel,” I said, putting my empty glass on the 
mantelpiece, ” there’s ygur mce, straightforward cluracter ” 

We then moved back into the attack. 

” Now, look, brotlier,” I began. 

But Heather said : ” He's asleep.” 

” He's faking. He doesn’t want to answer any more 
questions.” 

” He's worn out. He's been through a bad time, poor boy. 
Let him sleep.” 

Presently she said : ” Well, there's your case, Odell. Girl 
colummst is murdered and three men come forward, each 
claiming her as his true love and each wanting you to keep the 
scandal quiet,” 

SI L. 


c 
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" One glaring error in that/' I said. Ben Lomond here 
doesn’t give a damn about the scandal. All he cares about is 
himself." 

" That isn’t true. And you know it. He really loved 
Marguerite. I’m sure he did.' 

I look a deep breath. " Don’t let's have any sob-sister 
stuff, Heather, You run along home and I'll shove Compli- 
cated Charlie into the spare room and let him sleep it out." 

Outside in the hall, we kissed good night. Heather patted 
my cheek fondly and said : " You're a nice man, Odell You 
put on a great tough front. But underneath it you’re kind and 
good." 

" Okay, I'm kind and good," I growled. " Let's not put 
too much strain on it. Beat it, angel. I want to be alone — to 
worry." 

" WTiat about ? " 

" The future of civilisation.” 

She laughed. "Lifc’d be veiy dull without 3’ou, honey- 
bunch. S<^ you m the morning. ' 

She gave me another fond pat and was gone. If ray mind 
hadn't been so taken up with Marguerite and her mysterious 
death, I might've noticed those pats. For, you know, brother, 
when a woman takes to patting your cheeks fondly, it’s usually 
a sign she's begun to wonder what the hell she ever saw in 
you. 

I went back to the living-room and somehow I managed to 
get Caster to bed. He carried a lot of weight ; or, rather, I 
carried it ; he appeared to be making an all-out attack on 
Rip Van Winkle's record and couldn't be coaxed out of sleep. 

After this labour I stood myself a couple of drinks. Then 
I sat down at my desk and began to brood about the complex 
business I'd landed myself into. I got gloomier and gloomier as 
this went on. By midnight there was little to distinguish me 
from one of the darker characters in Strindberg. 
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Caster looked better when I took in his breakfast. But he 
wasn't any more inclined to open his mouth on the subject 
of Marguerite's full name. I tried everything short of sticking 
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lighted matches under his fingernails but he still refused to 
part up. So I turned him loose and he went off to his newspaper 
— or so he said. 

After he*d gone I looked through my mail ; a pamphlet 
offering to teach me the art of short-story writing by post, 
a tailor's bill with some pretty ominous underlining. And a 
cheque for five liundred pounds from Sir Alexander Besard. 
I looked at it for a long time. A nice lot of folding money,*'! 
CO ildn't remember when I’d ever had so much at one time. 
I picked up the accompan 5 dng letter. It was very brief and 
said merely that he hoped I would take on the case and that 
here was halt the tee m advance. It said nothing about lus 
pinching my file. So 1 decided to go round and have a little 
parley with liim. I scnbbled a note for Heather, stuck it on 
the typewriter and went out. 

The fine spring sunshine of the day before had given way, 
London fa.sliion, to a melancholic drizzle and a dull haze 
which looked as if it might turn to fog latei on. The daffodils 
ill the square didn't look so happy as I passed them on my way 
out of the Inn. I hmnd a cab in Searle Street and told it to 
go to Cuizon Street, to The Golden Gate of Samarkand. 

I lit a cigarette and watched a dripping London slip by as 
we came out into Kingsway, passed the Stoll Theatre which 
wasn't showing an Ice Carnival or a revival of Lilac lime for 
the first time in living memory, around the granite bulk of 
Bush House and into the Strand, which looked pretty much 
as it always looks — the little shops with their interminable 
stock-taking sales, the porter^ whistling for cabs outside the 
Regent Palace and the bavoy, the red buses plunging into tlie 
bottleneck by Charing Cross station. And then out into the 
dark-grey expanse of Trafalgar Square with its usual groups 
of provincial pigeon-feeders and the new fountains competing 
fiercely with the drizzle and sending up delicate white sprays 
to be outlined sharply against the dark background of the 
National Gallerj’. Bob Hope was at the Plaza w Lower Regtnt 
Street and Bing Crosby gave his lazy, impudent grin twenty 
sizes larger than life beside the Guinness clock in Piccadilly 
Circus. People were beginning to shop leisurely along Pic- 
cadilly ; cabs were diseWging the first of the day's quota 
of mink and fat-cheque-book outside Fortnum and Masons ; 
there was au exhibition of British water colours at the Royal 
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Academy and a flag hanging from the Ritz to proclaim that 
yet'^another foreign crowned head was laying itself down to 
rest inside. 

Dear London 1 I love it aeeply, as only a man bom in 
Dublin can. I love its formality and its raffishness ; its 
friendliness and its hauteur ; its obstinate addiction to the 
gast and its hectic fascination for innovation— all things 
wfilch in'some miraculous fashion manage to exist side by side 
in harmony. I love its changing moods and its ridiculous 
weather. 

As the cab turned into the seedy calm of Clarges Street I 
thought that somewhere in this great and complex city there 
was the key to the riddle of Marguerite's death, somebody 
who knew all about her and why she had died in a Sussex 
foiest. I wished I could have a few minutes alone with that 
somebody. 

The front door of The Golden Gate of Samarkand looked 
solid and respectable by daylight ; you'd never Iiave guessed 
that such pictorial nightmares as the club's murals lurked 
behind its calm face. I paid off the cab and walked slowly up 
the steps. 

Connolly opened the door to me. He looked larger in the 
harsh light of day — ^larger and less intelligent. 

“ What yer want ? " he CTowled, not recognising me. 

“ I want to see the Boss/^ I said and put my foot through 
on to the mat and gave the door a gentle nudge that had just 
enough force in it to unbalance Connolly. 

" Now, look here, you," he began pugnaciously. 

" The Boss told me to come. Shorty," I said, kicking the 
door closed with my heel. 

He peered at me. " Oh, it'syow," he said unpleasantly. 

" Yes, it's me. And please tell the Boss I'm heie." 

" He's out. There's noboby here." 

It was very dim in that tapestry-hung hall and 1 couldn't 
se^very much. But I could hear. I could hear the piano and 
the clarinet, for instance. I moved over to the door which led 
into the dubroom, opened it and looked in. 

" Nobody here, eh ? " 

" They're just a couple of boys in the band," Connolly said, 
breathing doW my ncdc. " They're practising." 

" I'll stay and listen while you fetch the Boss." 
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" He ain't here, I tell you I " 

" Ssh, Shorty. This is art." 

It certainly was good jazz, played by a couple of characters 
who knew what it was all aoout. Tne clarinet pla5^r (the 
one who'd given us the curious looks) was leaning against the 
piano, which was being played by a chubby, placid-tooking 
little guy. Both were in shirt-sleeves and both looked happy, 
alter their different fashions. There might not have becrf 
anything in the wide, wide world for them but the simple, 
wistful melody of " Body and Soul " which they were kiclung 
around with such elegant skill in a slow bounce tempio. 

I listened for a bit and then went over to tl;ie stand. Tlie 
clarinet player looked at me but didn^t stop playing, didn't 
even check on a complicated cadenza he was running through 
— a superb technician. The door with the maroon curtain 
which led to the old man's rcKim was off to my right. I took 
in a little more of " Body and Soul," timing the distance out of 
the comer of my eye. But I timed it wrong. Connolly was 
there ahead of me and stood with his back to the door, glower- 
ing at me like the heavy in an old movie. I looked into liis 
spectacles but that didn't tell me anything I didn't already 
know . 

I drew off and tried to think of the next move. Tlie two 
muMcians went right on with what they were doing. 

It made an ocid picture, I thought : Connolly, a big 
menacing figure against the maroon curtains ; the single 
unshaded liglit which shed a garish glare over the deserted 
tables with chairs piled on top of them ; the two bandsmen in 
their shirt-sleeves giving out witli their sophisticated bounce. 
There was something deadly about the picture too, in spit? 
of the gay rhythm. I felt my mouth go dry suddenly. This 
was no brain-teaser for the book-lined study. This was 
murder, and it involved real people, tough people, i'>eople 
who'd already blasted a beautiful girl into eternity and who 
obviously wouldn't think twice about performing a like serv^e 
for a private detective who refused to play the game the w^ay 
they wanted. 

For several minutes nothing changed in that clubroom. Then 
I made a step towards Connolly. But only one step. Before 
I could make another, the clannet player shifted the mouth* 
piece just clear of his lips and said : 
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“ Take it easy, Jackson, He packs a gun.** 

He then resumed playing ; the piano player leading him 
off into " Japanese Sandman." I stopped going in Connolly's 
direction and went back to the stand, hopped up and sat on 
the piano-lid. 1 talked against the music. 

I said : " How about answering a couple of questions, 
toys ? " 

They' paid no attention. Close to, I saw they were real 
jazzmen, characters who'd rather play than eat. I like real 
jazz. It means things to me. It speaks to me, about the 
times I live in. In a sense, it helps me to understand these 
times. But now, I wished they'd stop playing, just for a 
minute. 

I got closer to the clarinet player and said : " Okay, we*U do 
it to music, if you prefer. I want to know a few things about 
a girl called Marguerite. She wroxe a column in one of the 
papers. Used to get in here a lot. You boys know anything 
about her ? " 

The clarinet player carefully rounded out a phrase. Then 
he said to the piano player : " Do we know anything about 
her, Quink ? " 

Quink looked up but his hands didn't leave the keys. He 
said : " Ask him who wants to know ? ** 

*' Who wants to know, Jackson ? " 

" A detective.** 

That didn't shake them. Quink moved over into " I Cover 
the Waterfront ** and the clarinet went with him. We had 
sixteen bars of that and then I said : " This girl was 
murdered." 

This had some effect but not much. It merely made them 
slide out of " I Cover the Waterfront " and into " The St. 
James Infirmaiy Blues " ; maybe to show me what they 
thought of murder and death and such. 

I tried another tack. " Listen, Goodman," I said to the 
ck-rinet player. 

His dark eyes flashed and he lowered the clarinet. " The 
name's Page. Mel Page." 

" Okay, Mel Page. The Boss is tangled up in this murder." 

" The Boss ? " 

" Sir Alexander." 

" Oh, yeah ? He*s tangled up in it, eh ? " 
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What did he do last night ? " 

Who ? " 

The Boss. Between seven and nine-thirty." 

He looked at me reflectively. He had one of those impassive 
faces which give nothing away ; handsome in a rather decadent 
way. 

" He didn't go out." 

" I think he did," I said. " I think he burgled my n)oins 
between seven and nine-thirty." 

He shnigged. He should care if the Boss went out burgling. 
He looked down at liis instrument ; withdrew the reed, yuink 
was improvising now and that told me he was listeninsr. T 
was beginning to realise you had to assess these two in terms 
of music. Connolly was listening too, from his post at the 
curtained door. 

Suddenly Page looked up and there was an expression of 
almost child-hke innocence in his eyes. 

" You like jazz, Jackson? " he asked. 

" \"ery much." 

" Tell you something. For years I'm playing this gob-stick, 
see ? And I'm doing okay ; playing arouni with some pretty 
fair combos. But Tm not hitting it right ; not getting outer 
her what I want ; no talking. Understand ? " 

I said 1 understood. 

" One niglit I'm playing in a little joint up in the Sixties 
in New York, not much bar trade but plenty musical 
appreciation. I'm taking a few solo spots and the customers 
go for 'em. This night I'm telling you about, I run outer 
reeds ; not a one I can use and my solo spot coming up. So 
I cuts one myself. And you know what ? " 

" Talking^^'' I said. 

" Sure. Talking like I'm trying to get all my life. So, after 
this, I cut my own reeds afl the time," 

His thin face glowed with infantile wonder, in violent con- 
trast to his sophisticated appearance, his silk shirt and^he 
pornographic pictures on his braces. 

" Like to see one ? " he asked. He passed over a reed and 
I examined it. It looked standard except for a slight reddish 
tinge. 

Why's it this colour ? " I asked. 

“ Dope I treat 'em with. Gives more vibration." 
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" Amazing/' I said and handed it back. He refitted it into 
the mouthpiece, 

" Last year I get a rating in the Metronome poll/' he said 
with simple pride. 

“ You're from the States, then ? " He had an American 
accent, but so have a lot of British bandsmen nowadays. 

*' From New Bedford. Wlieie're you fron) ? " 

^ Dublin. But I spent a lot of time in North America,” 

“ A«s a dirk P 

” Well, O S.S. Stuff like that.” 

He lost interest in me : got ready to play again. 

” Look, Page,” I said, ” I'm on a tough job. I need your 
help, I want to know . • .” 

” Y"eah, yeah. I know, Jackson. You want to know what 
the Boss did last night between seven and nine-thirty. And 
I told you. Nothing. He was here.” He leaned over the piano. 
” Quink, I have a feeling for something soft and mellow. Lead 
me into it.” 

Quink led him into it and I realised that was my e.xit cue. 
'fhen a door opened behind me. 

I turned around and saw Sir Alexander Besard. He was 
wearing a long black overcoat with an astrakhan collar and a 
hat like Winston Churchill's. He carried an ebony walking 
stick and his face was flushed. He took off his hat and shook 
the rain off it. 

Then he signed to Connolly. 

” Beast of a day, beast of a day,” he mumbled as he climbed 
out of the coat, helped by Connolly. Connolly whispered 
something in his ear which made him turn and look in my 
direction. The bright, blue eyes were hard and challenging. 

” Sorry to keep you waiting, Odell,” he said, coming to- 
wards me. ” I was out for my morning walk in the l*ark. 
Got soaked. If I weren't such a slave to habit I'd have stayed 
in bed. But you can't change the habits of seventy-odd years 
juafc because the weather changes, can you ? ” 

His attention wandered away from me and fixed on Page, 

” Page ! ” ht barked. 

Page stopped playing at once. So did Quink. Apparently 
they, like O^nnolly, wdked in fear of this old man. 

Yes, Boss ? ” Page asked, anxiously. 

" I didn't bring you over from America at enormous cost 
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in order to play that antiquated com. I want bop. Bigger 
and better bop. Do you understand ? ” 

Page shifted uncomfortably. "But, Boss, the customers 
don't want bop." 

“ 'VMio cares what the customers want ? I run this club 
lor my pleasure, not theirs. Theirs to pay, not enjoy. If I 
want bop, you play bop ! ” 

" Ok.iy, Boss. You get bop. Quink . . ." 

♦"luink led the way into a bop number. The old man stood 
lislemng and beating time with his right hand. He was full 
of surprises, I thought. First he comd conceive this club. 
Now he was a bop addict. 

He smiled at me. " Suppose you’re wondering why an 
old man like me sliould get worked up by this music ? Well, 
why shouldn't 1 ? ” 

I said there was no reason ; there wasn't. 

" You know, Odell, it isn't always the old who are bigoted 
and set in their ways. It often happens to young men — ^hke 
yon." He waved some more to the uneven beat of the bop. 

Bop's 1 ery interesting, Odell. It's going to diaiige the 
whole conception of jazz. Interested in it ?^’ 

" Not right at this minute," 1 said. 

" All nght. Come into niy pric'ate room.” 

Wlien he was sitting in lus wmg chair, he snapped his 
fingers for Connolly. " I think I'M liave a dgar. Would you 
hke one, OdeU ? ” 

“ No, thanks.” 

Connolly got the cigar, lit it and then went back to stand 
with liis back against the door. He seemed to spend his hfe 
with his back against a door. 

" Now, OdeU," Besard said, blowing out smoke with an 
air of deep satisfaction, " what's the trouble ? " 

I lit a agarette. " How do you know there's any trouble ? ” 
“ TeU it by your face. Come on, out with it," 

I took the cheque he'd sent me out of my pocket and stepped 
over to him. He peered at the cheque. 

" What's that ? ” 

" Your cheque," 

" Isn’t it big enough ? " 

" Plenty.” 

" Then, what . . . ? " 
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" rm throwing it, and your job right back in your lap," 
I said. 

" But, why ? Tell me why ? " 

" Anybody who hires me, trusts me, A daffy way to carry 
on a business like mine, I dare sav. But you have to have 
some standards, you know," 

He laid down the cigar carefully in an ash-tray and said : 
^But lyo tnist you, Odell. Implicitly. IVe every faith in 
your being able to carry out this job. You're a man of in- 
tegrity. I can read it in your face. I haven’t been alive for 
seventy-eight years without learning to read people's faces. 
I'd trust you with anything." 

" Oh, yes ! What about this ? " I thrust out my right 
hand, palm up. 

" I'm a little near-sighted. Connolly, my glasses ! " 

“ Never mind your glasses. This small black object in my 
hand is a black silk bow. The kind of bow that's usually worn 
on an old-fashioned pair of dancing shoes. The kind of shoes 
you w'ciir. Sir Alexander Besard." 

He blinked. For once, he was otf-gutird. 

" Where — ^where did you find it ? " 

" On the floor of niy office, right after it had been burgled." 

" Yes, but I'm not the only person in London w'ho wears 
shoes like that. Still, we can soon prove it. Connolly, where 
are my dancing pumps ? " 

"They're on your feet," I said. ” And there's a bow 
missing from the left one." 

Silence. The old man w’cnt back slowly in his chair and 
.sat staring at me. There was the very faintest suspicion of a 
smile in his vivid blue eyes. He didn't speak. He chdn't 
nc^ed to, I knew what I wanted to know. My room had been 
burgled by him. 

I glanced at Connolly, His right hand was deep in his 
pocket, which bulged. 1 got the idea. There was nothing I 
corld do about it — ^then. 

There was a knock at the door. Connolly looked a question 
at Sir Alexander. 

" Open it," he said, 

Connolly opened it, just a little way so that I shouldn't see 
who was there. He held a brief whispered conversation and 
them turned back into the room. 
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" Your nephew, Sir." 

" Ask him to come in." 

Counolly stood aside and Sir Alexander Besard's nephew 
came in. It was George Burwell, 

" Fm sorry to trouble you, Uncle/' he began and then 
caught sight of me. " Oh, didn't expect to see you here," he 
said and his jaw sagged. 

I said: "I thought you told me you'd never -heard 
Sir Alexander." 

" He — he's my uncle," he said foolishly. 

" So I heard. What's the idea ? Why did you lie to me ? " 

Burwell looked appealingly at the old man. " Uncle, shall 
I come back later ? 

" Sit down," I said, " I want to talk to you." 

" But, really, I . . ." 

" Do as he sjiys, George. He's in a very tdwuchy mood this 
morning." 

George collapsed slowly on to the red-plush sofa. 

I turned back to the old man : " The sight of Connolly's 
big face .staring at me in that heavy, adenoidal way makes 
me even more touchy. Could we have it removed ? " 

Sir Alexander waved a hemd and the big face was gone. 

Why do you keep him armed ? " I asked after the door 
had closed. 

" He's my bodyguard." 

" Do you nt'vd a bodyguard ? " 

The old boy chuckled. At least, I took it to be a chuckle. 
Actually, it sounded like something from one of Shakespeare’s 
blasted heath.s. I began to wonder if he was quite right in the 
head. 

" No, I don't need a bodyguard," he said. " But it adds a 
toueJi of colour. In the cmema all tlie best night club pro- 
prietors have bodyguards." 

" You go to the movies, then ? " 

" Avidly. Humphrey Bogart's my favourite " 

I laughed, " What a bundle of contradictions y ou are^to 
be sure. Your old-fashioned clothes, Bogart and bop. I 
wonder what's behind it." 

He smiled and puffed at his cigar. In daylight he seemed 
different, less sinister but more eccentric. Perhaps that's what 
I was intended to think — ^that he was eccentric. 
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I turned to Burwell. " You haven’t told me yet why you 
lied yesterday.” 

He stood up ; sat down again, like a character in a bad farce. 
His ineffectiveness was embarrassing. 

He said : ” Well — er — I saw no reason to involve my imcle 
in what we — ah — discussed yesteriay. He's nearly eighty, 
you know.” 

” I shouldn't let that lull you into any false sense of security. 
He too was engaged to your girl.” 

Old Besard shot out of his ^air at this, eyes snapping. 

" Wiat's this ? Explain yourself, OdcU I ” 

" Mr. Burwell came to see me yesterday and said he too was 
engaged to Marguerite." 

The old man spun on his toes. ” Is this true, George ? ” 

" Now, listen. Uncle . . .” 

" Is it true ? ” 

” Don't stampede me. You know it only makes me 
confused.” 

” Very well. Tell me just one thing, since your brain’s 
only capable of coping with one thing at a time. Was there 
anytlung between you and Marguerite ? ” 

’* Well, now. Uncle, I . . 

” Was there ? ” 

A pause. Then : " Yes, Uncle, there was.” 

“ Right. We must go away and discuss this." He turned 
to me. ” Excuse us, Odell. What I have to say to this— this 
tailor's dummy isn’t fit to be heard outside the bounds ot the 
family. Come along, sir 1 ” 

And he was gone, George Burwell following. The door re- 
opened almost at once and Sir Alexander stuck his head round. 
" Don’t go away, Odell,” he said, and withdrew the head. 

I lit a fresh agarette and wandered about the over-stuffed 
museum of a room. The scene I’d just wtnessed was aU 
wrong ; it was like something a couple of indifferent actors 
ha^^ rehearsed but couldn’t qmte manage to bring to life. The 
most hkely explanation was that old Besard bad seized 
on George’s entry to create a diversion with which to get out 
of having to explain why he’d pinched my file. At least, that’s 
how I saw it. 

I sat down in the wing chair. There was no shape to this. 
Just a gaggle of ragged ends. Somebody was trying to pull 
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something. That much was obvious. And I was involved in 
the pulling somewhere. I didn’t have to be a genius to see 
that. People don’t go around throwing heavy folding money 
at private detectives because they want scandal kept off a 
murder case. Not unless they have something to hide up. 
And suppose Sir Alexander Besard something to hide up ? 
Siippose he’d murdered Marguerite? There was motive — 
aplenty. He was old enough to be her grandfather ; shS 
pLi\edaround with younger men. . . . 

So if he had murdered her then it would be a very brilliant 
stroke for him to get a private wire into Scotland Yard —me ; 
somebody working at Rigby's elbow, sranebody with instruc- 
tions to feed back the dope as and when it came in. And 
in case the private wire might break down it might be necessary 
to have an occasional check— which would account for my 
hlo being lifted. Yes, it all added up, the old boy being the 
murderer. But, two other people had been to me. Caster and 
BurwelL And on the face of it, it seemed unlikely that all 
thiee of them had killed Marguerite. 

The door opened slowly and something came in which 
abruptly switched my tlioughts on to simpler, more basic 
matters. It was blonde. It was curved. And it moved like 
a tigress following up a nice plump lunch. It came towards 
me and 1 saw it was wearing a dark mink coat that must’ve 
left a hoirible scar in someTOdy’s bank account. It stopped 
in front of me and it was wearing a perfume that would've 
slarupcded an Army canteen. 

“ Who’re you ? ” it asked in a deep husky voice that I 
could feel at tlie base of mj: spine. It looked at me cmiously 
and it had eyes that were like two bits of the Mediterranean 
Se.1 on a fine day. It was plenty of woman. 

" I’m a very unimportant person,” I said. “ In fact — ^a stool 
pigeon.” 

She gave this scant attention and mowK^ on to the next 
question : “ Where's the old man ? ” ~ 

" Just stepped out to knock his nephew's block off,” 

" Why ? It didn’t surprise her ; evidently she kne>v the 
old bird. 

“ Come, come, angel,” I said. ” Yoit know what’s usually 
at the bottom of two guys knocking each other’s heads off.^’ 

She shmgifed, this being too elemoitazy a lead to follow 
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Up. She leaned one elbow against the mantelpiece and the 
coat came open. She was wearing a black silk dress, cut low, 
which looked as if it had been put on with a compressed air 
macliine. 

" Are you that detective feller ? " she asked, while I was 
looking at it all. 

Detective feller ? " 

'' OdeU" 

I said I was Odell. I asked how she knew about me. 

She said : " Oh, I don't miss much of what goes on in this 
place. I work here, you know. Sing with the band." 

I made a note to come and hear her at work. If she had 
vocal equipment to go with, the rest of her equipment, it 
would be something to tell one's grandchildren about. 

I said : "You weren't singing with the band the night 
before last." 

" My night off." 

She took a small gold cigarette case out of her handbag 
and tiny diamonds flashed on it. Singing with Mel Page's 
band must've been very profitable — if that was her only 
vocation in life, which I doubted, I gave her a light from my 
lighter. She watched me closely as I did so. Very softly I 
said : " Did you know Marguerite ? " 

The magnificent deep blue of her eyes didn't change ; they 
just went on being calm — and magnificent. 

" Yes, 1 knew her." 

" Know why she was killed ? " 

" You*re the detective, aren't you ? " 

" I wasn't hired to find her killer ; only to keep the dirt 
off her name." 

" You've got yourself a tough job, mister." 

" Why do you say that ? " 

She shrugged. " This is a hard world for a woman on her 
own. People talk a lot, especially if she's pretty. I don't 
re^'kon my obituary 'd look all that hot if they printed all the 
things people say about me." 

" I don't suppose you made the tactical error of getting 
yourself hooked up to three ^ys all at the one time." 

" Is that what Marguerite did ? " 

I nodded. She laughed. " That's just like her," she said. 
" Marguerite never could take men senously. Not," she added, 
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giving me a bright smile, not that men are serious creatures 
— except to themselves/' 

She stubbed out her cigarette half-smoked, I took out my 
case and offered her another. She look it and I saw her hand 
was trembling. I also saw she was wearing an emerald and 
diamond nng on the third finger of her left hand. 

You must've taken one man seriously, angel,” I remark^. 

" One ! Oh, you mean this,” she held up the ring. ” Well, 
a girl has to get married.” 

' He mu«^i be quite a guy.” 

She laughed. ” You're cute. I like you.” 

” I don't like me,” I said. 

” Why not ? ” 

” I can't get anybody to teU me anything. I'm beginning 
to wonder if I’ve got one of those things they're always-putting 
into the ads for toothpaste.” 

She smoked her cigarette and looked as if she was weighing 
me up, wondering if I was to be trusted. I ze'^sn'/ — ^not with 
her. If she and I had been alone on a desert island. . . . 

” Where do you live ? ” she asked abruptly. 

” 54a, New Square, Lincoln's Inn.” 

She rhge«Jte(i this information slowly and was about to say 
something wlien the door opened. 

Mel Page and Quink bounced into the room. They stopped 
dead when they saw us. 

” Okay, Jackson,” Page sfdd, ” play yourself out. Fade.” 

” I'm waiting for the Boss,” I said. 

” You were. He’s all tied up now. Says to tell you he'll 
call you.” 

I went acioss and picked up my hat. Page looked sus- 
piciously from me to the blonde and back agairu He couldn't 
make up liis mind. Finally he turned to the blonde and said : 

” How's about you coming and doing a bit of toil, Gloria ? 
Quink and me've been rehearsing since . . /' 

” All right, all nght,” slie said in a tired voice. ” Keep 
your hair on.” 

She went past him and out. On the way she gave me a 
brief smile which might've meant anything. The three of us 
watched her going up the passage to the clubroom. 

” You know something, Qumk ? ” Page said softly. 

“Nopp.” 
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" Next time we indulge ourselves in a vocalist of the female 
gender we don't get another ravishing blonde.” 

'■ Nope ? ” 

” We get something nice and homey with bands on its 
teeth.” 

” That case,” Quink said, proving he wti'-n’t entirely 
monosyllabic ; '' that case you get yourself another piano 
player.” 


3 

Late that afternoon I decided that 1 wanted to have a 
look around the place where Marguerite's body had been found. 
So I went around to the Yard and Rigby ^owed me a map 
of the place. 

” She left her car here — on a mass verge. Then she walked 
up this path to the clearing — about twenty yards. She was 
found behind this clump of rhododendron bushes ; at the 
base of an adx tree.” 

He also showed me a picture of the dead girl, taken shortly 
after her body had been found. It wa.sn’t a pleasant picture. 
The shotgim had made a dreadful mess of her lace and head. 
I studied it carefully, memorising several things. 

Wlien I left the Yard I went round to the garage and got 
the car out. Heather came with me. 

" Are we gomg to look for dues ? ” she adred. 

I scowled at her. I told her we were not gomg to look for 
dues : that thi.s wasn’t a game or the movies. 

“ But aU crimes have clues, haven’t they ? ” she asked. 

" All right, all crimes have dues.” It wasn't any good. 
Heather had her mind set on does. We were going to Hal- 
combe Forest to look for dues. And she was right. We did 
look for dues. And, what’s more, we foimd one. 

J* fdl out this way. When we were standing looking at 
the dump of rhododendron bushes by the light of my torch, 
1 said : 

" From what little we know about Marguerite, Heather, 
what would you say brought her down here on that Tuesday 
night ? ” 

” A boy-friend,” said Heather without hesitation. 
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** But why should she pick this spot for it ? 

" Al forest is considered a very romantic place to meet, in 
certain quarters." 

" On a cold night ? There was a sharp frost last Tuesday 
evening, I looked it up." * 

" Don't I remember a song about somebody having their 
love to keep them warm ? If she was in love with this 
man <iie came to meet, she might not mind all this . . 

She waved a hand to indicate the bushes and the trees. 
"Although," she added, "she must have been pretty crazy 
about him." 

That clearing certainly was not the nicest place in the 
world. The rhododendron bushes looked as if never again 
in this world would they bear flower, being all tangled up 
with brambles and a lot of trailing plant life which I co!fldn't 
identify and didn’t want to. The trunks of the ash trees were 
bare and wet. It didn't surprise you that this dismal place 
should've been chosen as a back-drop for murder. T flashed 
^he toich around aimlessly. The outlook didn't improve. It 
was \ery quiet m that clearing ; we hadn't seen a light since 
leaving the road, not a sign of habitation. It was odd to think 
we weren't much more than foity miles from London. We 
might've been m the waste lands of Siberia. 

I said : " It doesn't make sense, angel." 

" It certainly doesn't," Heather said with feeling. " Stand- 
ing about in all this cold air when we could be somewhere 
warm.” 

I went on : " Marguerite wasn't the sort of girl who went 
on romantic escapades in forests on cold nights. I've been 
reading some of the back numbers of her column. It was very 
witty. Metropolitan wit. It made you think of cocktail bars 
and small dogs being taken for short walks in small parks. 
It’s hard to believe she'd meet a lover in a place like this. She 
had a comfortable flat. She was free, or as free as'^a girl with 
three future husbands can be. She could've entertained 
lover in warmth and comfort." 

" Besides," I said, " when she was found she was wearing 
a mink coat, nylons and high-heeled shoes. Would you keep 
a rendezvous in a place like this dressed like that ? " 

" I wouldn't keep a rendezvous here with anybody. But I 
see what you mean." 

S.T.L. D 
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So — I think she mustVe been on her way to a house when 
she was shot ; a house not far from here/* 

" Let's go and look for it then/' Heather said. I'm tired 
of standing here." 

It didn't take us long to find the house. We skirted the 
rhododendron clump and picked up the continuation of tlie 
path which had led us from the road to the clearing and which 
went on deeper into the forest. Five minutes along this path 
was the house, A small bouse, stone built, with one stoiey and a 
window in the eaves. There was a wooden porcli stuck on the 
front and a lot of creeper climbed over it. The house looked 
neglected and desolate. 

Ii didn't take us long to find out there was no way in. 
Back and front doors bolted ; windows barred. 

" Not much chance of getting in here," Heather said. 

We went back to the jxjrch and stood undcrn(Mth it. It 
was quieter than ever here, deep in the forest. I lit a cou])!e 
of cigarettes. I wondered what to do next. An owl hooted 
somewhere up in the dark trees. Heather jumped and grabbed 
hold of my hand. 

" Let’s go back to the car, Philip." 

" It's only an owl." 

" 1 know. But let's go back to the car." 

We went back to the car. Half a mile up the road towards 
London we saw a pub and pulled up. We liad a couple of 
Scotches and I got into conversation with the landlord. I 
asked him if he knew anything about the house in the forest. 

" Yes," he said, " it belongs to an old gentleman from 
London. A Sir Alexander Besard. • . 


4 

We went straight to Scotland Yard when we got back to 
t&wn and caught Rigby just as he was leaving. He listened 
carefully while we told him about the house in the forest.' 

" I agree that it seems to incriminate the old man," he said. 
" But I've been checking on his movements on the night of 
the murder. He's got an alibi, I'm afraid. He was dining with 
Philo Kite, the editor of the Record, at the time Marguerite 
was killed." 
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“ Where does this Philo Kite live ? ” 

“ In the Albany." 

*' Is his word reliable ? ” 

Rigby smiled. " It has to be.” 

" Why ? " 

" He’s a friend of the . . . well, somebody very high up 
m the Force." 

“ I see." 

“ I’ve been talking to him. Couldn’t get much out of him, 
except that he says Marguerite went down to Halcombe on 
Tuesday night in connection with a story for her column. 
He doesn’t know what the story was, or an}dhing about it. 
Aiiparently Marguerite did as she liked and had no editorial 
direction." 

“ Ml. Philo Kite is a great help," I said. 

“ 1 wish you’d go and see him, Odell," Rigby said. " You 
see, It was difficult for me to question lum properly. His 
being a friend of the . . . Well, you understand, don't 
3 on.’ ’’ 

“ Suie. Does he know we have any connection ? " 

" \o Your being unofficial will make it easier for you.” 

" Okay. I’ll try to fix something with him.” 

‘“I here’s one approach you might make. He writes 
iletective stones in his spare time and he’s very interested 
in crime investigation. You might hold out hope of intereatmg 
copy.” 

" I shall try that approach only if all else fails." 

Rigby lauglied. " Well, let me know what happens.” 

I promised to let him know what happened and we left 
him. I took Heather back to her flat in Sloane Street and 
then drove on home. 

As soon as I got m, I went straight to the telephone and 
called The Golden Gate of Samarkand. When Sir Alexander 
Besard’s voice came on the wire, I said : 

" You wanted me to report any fresh developments in this 
case. That nght ? " 

" That’s nght. Have you found out something ? ” he a^ed 
eagerly. 

" Yes, I think I have. I’ve been down to Halcombe Forest. 
You see, Sir .\lexander, I couldn’t get it out of my mind that 
it was unnatural for a girl to keep a rendezvous in the middle 
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of a forest dressed in high-heeled ^oes and a mink coat. It 
struck me as a little phony. Do 1 make m}rself clear ? " I 
asked. 

" Yes, yes. Come to the point.” His voice sounded testy 
and I could picture his bright eyes glittering. 

" The point is that she was on her way to a house. And that 
house isn’t more than a couple of hundred yards from the 
clearing where her body was found.” 

" Well ? " 

" That house,” I said, ” belongs to you.” 

There was a long pause. When next he spoke, the testiness 
was gone. 

“ Have you told Rigby about this ? ” he asked. 

1 said I had. I asked li^ why he hadn’t spoken of it before. 
I said he was inviting suspicion. 

“ I didn’t kill Marguerite, Odell. I was in love with her.” 

" You wouldn’t be the first man to kill a woman he was in 
love with,” I told him. 

'* I wasn't in Halcombe Forest on Tuesday night,” Besard 
said, ” 1 was dining in London.” 

” So I heard.” 

" I can prove it.” 

” 1 heard that too.” 

More silence. The line was a good one and I could hear 
Mel Page’s clarinet in the background. 

I said ; " Look, Sir Alexander . . .” 

” Call me Besard, my dear fellow. Accent on the second 
syllable. How many more times ? ” 

“ All right. Let’s be grown up, Besard. Let’s look at this 
situation in the harsh light of reason. Marguerite was engaged 
to you. She was also engaged to two other men.” 

•‘Two I" 

“ There’s a guy called Colin Caster who also went to bed 
with her picture under his pillow. Now, Besard, both these 
ifien are a whole lot younger than you are.” 

” I had other things to offer her,” he said with dignity. 
” Things yatt may not know anything about.” 

“ Sure, sure,” I said soothingly. “ I’m just trying to put 
the worst possible construction on it because that’s what 
people, beim what they are, ate apt to do, especially coppers." 

” Go on.’ 
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“ One night she leaves London, drives down to Halcombe 
Forest and is found next morning in a clearing not more than 
two hundred yards from a house bebnging to you. You see 
how it stacks up ? " 

I listened to a little more of Page’s clarinet. 

“ You’re making a mistake, Od^,” the old boy said at last. 
" A grave mistake.” 

‘ ‘ I’m not doing anything,” I said. " I'm earning a thousand 
pounds. I’m doing what you told me to do ; making a report. 
You don’t liave to say anything to me about it. Maybe 
Rigby'll want an explanation. But not me.” 

" All right,” he said. " Keep in touch.” 

He hung up. I went and found myself a drink. I took it 
over to the window and stood looking at the lights acro^ the 
square. It was very quiet, very calm and very remote from 
murder and night clubs and hectic old gentlemen who told a 
lot oi lies. 1 finished the drink and came back for another. 
Then I went to the bookshelves and looked along them for 
something to read. I stopped when I came to Stendhal's 
Rouge et Notr, m English translation. I took it down and 
opened it towaids the end and started to read. 

" Julien entered the new church of Vemdres. All the tail 
windows of the building were screened by crimson curtains. 
He found himself a few yards behind Madame de Renal's 
Imich. He had the impression tliat she was praying with 
Ifi vour. The sight of this woman who had loved him so dearly 
made Juhen’s arm tremble so violently that he could not at 
farst carry out his design. ‘ I can’t,' he said to himself, ‘ I am 
physically incapable of it.' ” 

'' At that moment the young derk, who was serving mass, 
rang the bell for the Elevation. Madame de Renal bowed her 
head which was for a moment almost entirely concealed by the 
folds of her shawL Her aspect was less ^mihar to Julien ; 
he hred a shot at her with one pistol and missed her. He fired 
a second shot ; she fell.” 

I dosed the book carefully and pul i* back in its place. 
This was the book that had exdted Caster so much ; “ the 
problems of Juhen Sorel, frustrated in Besan^on, seemed 
exactly the same as ours, confined in Scotland ” : was it 
possible that these problems had been solved in the same way, 
by resort to the gmi — and murder ? 
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“ This is getting too fantastic/* I told myself impatiently. 
“ Besides, Madame de Rdnal diii’t die. But Julien went to 
the guillotine for the attempt on her life. Oh, hell, stop 
snatching at shadows ! Maybe Caster had a motive too. But 
you don’t need to look for it in a book. You said yourself 
this wasn’t a case for the book-lined study. Get out then and 
do something. Or go to bed and forget it.” 

I looked at my watch ; a few minutes past eleven ; I got 
the telephone directory and found Vliilo Kite's number. 

He answered the telephone himself. He had one of tho^e 
high-pitched, affected voices which sound as if the tongue is 
in competition with a plum-stone. He didn't seem surprised 
when I told him who 1 was and that I’d like to sec him. He 
was even agreeable when I suggested that I should go round 
to the Albany there and then. 

I put the receiver down slowly. I told mysi*lf that it was 
too easy, much too easy. . . . 



CHjVt>TER THREE 


CRIME AND OLD BRANDY 
I 

Phii,o Kirn was somewhere in the middle forties. He had 
one of those long lean faces you see in ancestor portraits— 
very refined and faintly disdainful, as if a bad smell resided 
pennanf'ntly beneath the delicate nostrils. He kept those 
nostrils working ; tliey did all kinds of things for hiirf^ they 
expressed, for instance, his opinion of me as I was shown 
into the liigh- walled study with its formidable array of books 
— a low grade opinion. According to the nostrils 1 was badly 
out of place in this refined retreat in the Albany. 

Kile stood up and bent forward gently from the hips. He 
was tall and his clothes fitted him with an elegant ease. He 
aske<l mo if Fd care to join him in some brandy. While he was 
mixing it at a rosewood table, I took in the pictures on the 
walls. One attracted me — ^a study of a brace of Regency- 
period actors going into a tense scene with plenty of gusto. 

You like that picture ? Kite said, coming over with 
the brandy. 

1 said I liked it. IFs a 2^ffany, isn't it ? " 

The nostrils expanded slightly to indicate surprise. Clearly, 
1 wasn't supposed to be able to recognise Zoffany’s woik. 

We sat down, one on either side of the Adam-style fireplace. 
I asked if he was interested in the theatre. I had to ask 
something since he didn't seem eager to make an opening. 

He said . " Not particularly. I happen to like Zoffany’s 
style. In fact, I like everything to do with the Regedfey 
period ; its wit, its elegance, its sufM^rb self-assurance. I 
should like to have hved in those oays. The intellectual 
climate would've suited me. I don't care for this age — the 
Age of the Common Man." He sipped his brandy and his 
nostrils showed what he thought of the common man. I asked 
if he'd ever had much to do with this hypothetical creature. 

55 
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" No. I'm a resolute escapist," he said with relish. *' I 
spend my time among my books and my pictures, with a few 
people who share my tastes. I avoid contemporary life as 
much as possible.” 

I sighed. " Another paradox,” I murmured. 

" What did you say ? " 

" Eveiybody I’ve met on this case so far is a paradox, 
Mr. Kite. An elderly character with Edwardian manners 
and a passion for Bop music. A Guards officer who wants to 
think. A healthy rawboned Scot who talks like something 
out of Chekov. Now. a newspaper editor who avoids con- 
temporary life. You all behave as if G. K. Chesterton had 
invented you.” 

He gave me a faint smile, as if reproaching me for being 
alive. " You’re rather a paradox yourself, Mr. Odell. A 
detective who admires Zoffany and quotes Chekov and 
Chesterton.” 

“ Do you know many detectives, Mr. Kite ? ” 

“ None. I write novels about them though.” 

" You must write well. You have a big sale." 

" On the contrary, I write what people want to read.” 

We sipp^ a little brandy ; the &e burnt away merrily ; 
the expensive bindings of the many books looked very mellow 
and well-bred ; the balloon glasses containing the brandy 
were old and pleasant to the touch. 

Kite said : " There’re few»better pleasures than sitting at 
one’s fireside with old brandy and congenial company.” 

" I’m afraid you’re not going to find nia very congenial. 
I’ve come to ask questions." 

” About Marguerite ? ” 

" About Marguerite.” ■' 

He looked into the fire. A soft melandioly came into his 
eyes. 

" Marguerite,” he said gently. *' She was a wonderful 
u%man. Did you ever meet her ? " 

“ No.” 

" What do you want to know about her ? ” 

"What sort of woman she was. I’ve had a couple of 
conflicting reports.” 

" Will that help — ^in your work ? ” 

I said it wouid. He disposed of a little more brandy and 
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let the meladioly drift back into his eyes. He rested his 
forehead on two spread fingers. He wasn't going to allow me 
to forget that he was a very refined party ind^. 

He said : " It isn’t easy to give an accurate impression of 
a person like Marguerite. She had a very great deal of imagina- 
tion and that made her more variable than most people, less of 
a piece. Besides, she was a highly talented observer of 
mankind and so tended to be aU things to all men ; there is, 
of . uurse, no quicker way of gaining a man’s confidence than 
to rcpre.sent yourself as being of the same t}™ as he is him- 
self — ^it lowers all barriers at once. Marguerite could do this 
with consummate artistry. So,” he spread a pair of soft white 
hands which looked as if he put them in cold cream every 
night, “ so tr 5 ing to assess her true character is like playing 
that old racecourse game of spot the lady.” *“ 

“ I'm beginning to find that out,” I said with feeling. 

He went on : “ Marguerite belonged in spirit to an age of 
more refinement and el^ance than this. That, I suppose, was 
the root of the strong bond which grew up between us. There 
was something about her that made you think of ladies in the 

S and nuuiner, ladies like Lat^y Wortley Montague, Madame 
!Vign4, Madame Kecamier. It was so easy to picture her 
presiding over one of those gracious salons of the eighteenth 
century , to see her among the striped curtains, the powdered 
hair, the quizzing glasses and the endless talk. One could never 
quite see her in the contemporary setting, a setting of ration 
books and nationalised transport and gramophone request 
programmes.” 

Tliis little speech, which sounded like a spoken essav, 
temporarily exhaust^ him and he had to take on some more 
brandy. Then he gave me theVaint smile and unleashed some 
more vocal English comp<^tion. He talked for upwards of 
fifteen minutes before he said anything — anything to the point, 
that is. 

Then a few facts emerged from the welter of words : thfct 
he’d met Marguerite at a dinner par^ given by old man 
Besard ; that her dark beauty and wftty conversation had 
attracted him ; that he had rounded out the evening by offer- 
ing to buy a column from her for his newspajper. 

“ I'm not usually so precipitate, Mr. Odell,” he said. “ In 
fact, I’m known in Fleet Street as a very cautious man. But 
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there was something immistakabh about Marguerite. Do you 
understand ? ” 

I said I didn't xmderstand. The nostrils showed some 
impatience but he went on to explain carefully. 

He said : " She had no journalistic experience and she 
didn't pretend to any. When she told me she wrmtcd to write 
for the Record, I asked if she'd ever done anything of the sort 
before, what her experience was. She said : ‘ I've lived for 
twenty-six years.' ‘ Is that sufficient ? ' I asked. ‘ Tliey way 
I've lived, yes,' she said. Well, I thought that was so unusual 
and refreshing that I asked her to come and see me the next 
morning and we fixed it up there and then. We became very 
fast friends." 

He sighed. " She was something very rare and beautiful 
to me. I miss her a great deal." 

I finished off my brandy and wondered if my visit hadn't 
been a waste of time after all. Kite's story had been all nice 
and tasteful — ^no split infinitives, each sentence rounded oif, 
adjectives carefully chosen and an occasional burst of rodo- 
montade to let me know the tiling was away above my head. 
It was something like those dialogues the eighteenth-century 
writers were so fond of ; stiff, formal and no attempt at 
realism. Even so, I thought I'd caught a glimpse of Mar- 
guerite through it, a glimpse of a well-poised, mature woman. 
A contrast to the Marguerite of Caster's story, with her 
adolescent outburst about the stupidity of Fleet Street. 

While I was thinking, Kite was watching me closely. 
Finally he said : " Did an^liing of what I've told you help ? " 

" Yes, I think it did." 

" Why are j^ou so keen to find out what sort of person 
Marguerite was ? " 

" It may help to pin down a motive for her murder." 

" But will it help to find her murderer ? " 

" It might." 

His thin lips lifted in a slight sneer. 

He said : " Don't you think it might be better if you went 
out and took a few fingerprints or something ? " 

I said : " I don't think this is a case for fingerprints, Mr. 
Kite. I think it's something for looking at faces. 

" That's a little obscure.'^ 

" I'm sorry." 
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" Oh, please . . . ! It’s just that, as a crime writer, I have 
a number of theories about crime investigation.” 

“ Yes ’ ” I tried to sound polite and interested. 

I don't believe this psychological method of yours yields 
results, in the long run.'* 

“ Yon think I ought to hop around with a magnifying glass, 
looking for clues ? ” 

" I think you might find it more profitable than digging 
about in the recesses of a dead girl's soul." 

I let that drift by. An odd thought came to me. Kite 
used a lot of words, sprayed them into the air like a whirling 
garden hose spraying vi'ater. But he revealed nothing. Hi- 
conversation wasn't a communication. It was a fence, and 
behind it his mind moved silently and in the dark. Tlie same 
with Sir Alexander Besard, And Caster. One thing they had 
in common though. Each had something to hide. I began to 
feel excited. Tliis was the kind of thing I liked to be mixed up 
in — a situation in which people preferred their brains to their 
muscles as a way of getting out of trouble. And, leav^mg 
aside George Burwell, all the people in this mix-up had 
brains. 

I looked around the room again : the books, the pictures, 
the antiijue furniture. Murder against a background like tlus 
was infinitely more deadly than murder against a backgroimd 
of damp wallpaper and a dripping tap, I decided. Here you 
were in a world of half-tones and subtlety and innuendo'; a 
world with a long tradition of deceit and camouflage. And I 
hadn't yet grown so tired of using my brains that I'd rather 
have been called upon to operate in a world that is stupid 
and bnital, although easier. In this world you had to move 
and think quickly. I began to reahse that I, and Rigby, would 
have to use our last shred of brain to keep going in tliis 
company. 

I said ; "I don't know if you've heard, lifc. Kite, but there 
are at least three men in this town who claim that Marguerite 
was in love with them.” 

A light glowed in his eyes. " Marguerite had no capacity 
for handling her emotions life. It wasn’t important. There 
were other things which claimed her." 

" Her column ? " 

" Yes." 
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" Which was the cause of her death — ^her column or her 
love-hfe ? I guess it must’ve been one or the other.” 

“ I've no idea." 

” But you io know why she went down to Halcoml)e on the 
iiiglit of her death." 

" Yes," he said quietly. *' I do know that. She went to 
meet a man called ^intero." 

My he«irt jumped out I managed to keej) the excitement out 
of my voice. " Was he something to do with her column ? " I 
asked. 

" 1 don't think so. You see, he was violently in love with 
her. Not," he added quickly, " that she ever gave him any 
encouragement." 

" Of course, she didn't," I murmured. 

" He created a scene, threatened to kill any man who laid 
claim to her.” 

*' That,” I said, " would’ve made him a mass murderer." 

The nostrils winced. “ She went down to Halcombe that 
night to reason with him." 

“ Instead she was murdered. By Quintero ? ” 

" It’s possible." 

“ Do you know an}rthing about him ? ” 

“ Nothing. I’ve never met him.” 

" Why didn’t you tell this to the police, Mr. Kite ? ” 

Pause. He considered it carefully. Then he leaned forward. 
" I’ll be frank with you, Odell, I did know about Marguerile’s 
— complicated love life. But I’m sure— quite, quite sure — that 
it didn’t mean die was a loose woman. Just that ’’ 

’’ Other things claimed her. I understand, Mr. Kite." 

" People talk, you know — especially about anything that 
is at aU salacious. To tell anybody about Quintero seemed to 
invite gossip. I wanted to keep Maiguerite’s memory clean." 

I said : She had the gift oi inqiiring loyalty. Everybody 
wants to keep her memory clean." 

She was a very wonderful person," he said sententiously. 

" Just the same, Mr, Kite, you made a blunder by not 
telling the cops about this Quintero character.” 

" Why ? ” 

" They mi^t think you have something to hide. Nonsense, 
of course , . ." 

" Of course," he said indignantly. 
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"... but you know what policemen are." 

I stood up. I said : " Thanks for being so helpfuL” 

" It ha^ helped then ? " 

" A great deal.” 

Pause. He stood up too. We faced each other acro^ the 
e\pensi\e Persian hearthrug. 

" I think you’re wrong," he said softly. 

" About what ^ ” 

" "Your method of investigatmg crime. I don’t beheve 
your oblique and psychologic^ technique yields results.” 

“ I’m sorry." 

“ After all 1 have an interest in seemg her murderer brought 
to justice. Marguerite was one of my closest friends.” 

" In that case maybe you can t^ me what her real name 

W3.S.^* 

“ I can't do that." 

" Why not > " 

" I (L)n’t know it myself. She was never anything but 
Marji^ucnte to me. It w<is a journalistic stunt, of course. 
' The invstery woman ' But it made people talk about her, 
and read her." 

" An 5 rway," he went on with a smile, " what's in a name, 
as the Bard says." 

" If the Bard had been called in to investigate the murder 
of a woman With no ration book, no identity card and only a 
( hristian name, he wouldn’t have said that." I remarked 

He came with me to the door of the flat. " Do come again," 
he said, giving me a soft hand to shake. " I should like to 
try to convince you that my ideas of solving crime aren't so 
stupid as you appear to tlank, • . •" 


z 

I came out into Piccadilly, crossed over and stood in tile 
doorway of Simpson's. A taxi ]oaefu»g up a drunk at the 
hotel opposite. A policeman came by looking in doorway*^. 
He gave me a curious look but didn't speak to me. A couple 
of big black cars swished by laden with characters in evening 
clothes. A corporation water-lorry ploughed around the 
Greus spraying the roadway. London m the early hours. 
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London with its teeming life throttled back for an hour 
or so. I didn’t feel like dera. An empty cab came by kerb- 
hopping. I hailed it and told it to go to The Golden Gate of 
Samarkand. 

Life was throttled back there, too : only about two dozen 
people still at the little tables with the dark pink lamp-^adcs, 
people desperately staving off the moment when they must 
return to the monotony of living. The quintet was helping 
, them to do it, Mel Page's clarinet well out in front. Gloria, 
in a dark blue ankle-len^h dress, was sitting on the vocalist’s 
chair and looking bored. As I stood just inside the door, 
letting my eyes get used to the dim light, she got up to sing. 
I stayed where I was and listened. 

There was nothing bored about her when she sang. Her 
eyes sparkled and her body went with the beat. She sang the 
old Tea-garden special, “A Hundred Years From To-day,” 
and she sent up the pulse beat of that near-deserted place 
by at least a dozen notches. Her voice was like a very dry 
champagne and it made the air tingle. Her phrasing wds 
flawless and, with a rh3dhm blending of piano, bass and guil ar, 
it was something well worth listening to. 

When she’d finished, she got down from the stand and came 
towards the door. She went on by me, passing close, and as 
she did so .she whispered : “ I’ll come round to your rooms in 
half an hour." She went out through the door, leaving me 
with a brain full of perfume. 

I lit a cigarette and looked around for Sir Alexander Besard. 
He was sitting at a comer table beside the ban^tand and he 
was alone. As I skirted the dance-floor on my way to him, 
Mel Page shot me a dark look. 

" Hallo, Odell," the old boy said. " You keep late hours, 
don’t you ? ’’ 

" Somebody’s keeping me awake,” I said, lowering myself 
into a chair and faang him Across the dark pink light. 

Oh. And who would that be ? ’’ 

“ Marguerite." 

The bright blue eyes rested on me reflectively. The quintet 
took off into " The St. James Infirmary Blues ’’ — ixresumably 
as a back-handed tribute to me. A smooth noise. The old 
man drummed three fingers in time with it. Then his pink face 
creased up into a faint smile. 
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He said : “ Marguerite kept a good many men awake in 
her time." 

“ Including a guy called Quintero ? ” 

His bright blue eyes flickered for an instant. 

" Wliat do you know about him ? " he asked softly. 

" Notliing," I said, “ not a thing.” 

The old boy didn't play along with it. He began to trace 
geometric patterns on fte white cloth with the nnil of his 
right finger. Pjige's clarinet, backed by the guitar and Quink’s 
piano, tell on the thick air like a cascade of moonlit water. 
I w<uted, playing my hunch that I was on the edge of some- 
thmg. I was. The old bird looked up suddenly and said . 
" rU toU you about Quintero. Marguerite went down to 
Halcombe to meet him on the night of her death." 

I nodded slowly ; said nothing. 

" He was violently in love with her," old Besard said. " She 
gave him no encouragement but he plagued her, threatened 
to kill any man who laid claim to her. She went to Halcombe 
to reason with him.” 

A pulse throbbed in my lorehead. I had to clench my fists 
under the table to keep the eagerness out of my face. My 
hunch had come up. What Besard had just told me had been 
s]joken carefully and mechanically as if it had been ptBpared 
in advance. 

After a minute or two, I trusted myself to speak. I said : 
‘‘.\Miereabouts in Halcombe did this guy Quintero live i “ 

" He was stajing in my house — ^the house in the forest." 

“ I see. Why didn’t 5100 tell me this before ? " 

The hooked nose went up sharply. " I didn't hire you to 
question me, Odell.” 

“ Okay, okay, I’ve always thought it was the duty of a 
private dick to protect the interest of his clients. I see 1 
w'as wrong." 

1 stood up. He lifted a han<^ " Sit down, sit down," he 
said. “ What do you mean ? ” 

1 sat down again. " Look," I said, iflsaing across toe table, 
" Rigby's going to find out about Quintero. Even if I don't 
tell him, he’s going to find out. You realise that, don’t you ? " 

He nodded ; kept his eyes steadily on my face. 

“ He'll want to know what you know about Quintero," I 
said. 
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“ I don't know anything about him." 

“ You say he lived in your house." 

" My agent attended to that. I never met the man.” 
"Okay." I stood op again. This time he made no attempt 
to detain me. 1 went on out, giving the high sign to Mel Page, 
who scowled at me. 


3 

It vras half-past two when I got bade to the Inn. I went up, 
found a drink and took it across to the living-room window 
to watch for Gloria, who, I figured, would arrive any minute. 
The moon was op and it turned the square into a mosaic of 
silver and deep shadow. It was v^, very still. No light in 
the buildings opposite. Nothing stirring. Not even a cat. 

1 wondered what Gloria wanted. I added up the points, 
trying to work it out. She knew I was working on the case. 
She knew Marguerite. Could be that she knew something 
about her death ? And could be that she was coming along 
to tell me about it, in the privacy of my rooms ? On the other 
hand, she could be coming for something quite different. When 
we'd qi^et in old man Besard's sitting-room at the club I hadn’t 
taken too much trouble to cover up the admiration I fell for 
her. And I'd seen enough of her to recognise that she was the 
kind of girl who wouldn't waste any time if she felt like taking 
up a man on his admiration. I decided that whatever she was 
coming for it was all right by me. . . . 

It was exactly two-thirty-five when she came into the square, 
from the Cliancery Lane gate. She stood still for a moment, 
as if uncertain of which way to go. The moon lit her up, 
paling her face and making her fair hair glow. She was 
wearing an ermine jacket over her blue dress. She looked 
very graceful standing there. 

•Z was on the point of raising the window to call out to her 
when I heard the diot. It cr^ed through the stillness of the 
square like the roar of a rocket. I saw several things at once — 
Gloria falling ; the dark figure of a man nmning towards 
Searle Street, trailing something that k>oked like a ride; 
the lights of E car coming to meet the running man. 

Then I ran down into the square and after the man L 
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went as fast as I could go, but when I burst out into Searle 
Street the rear lights of the car were rounding the comer into 
Portugal Street and going flat out. Tyres screamed and the 
engine roared up. I realised I'd no chance of even getting a 
glimpse of tliat car, so I ran back into the Muare. 

Gloria was lying in the pool of moonlight and her hair 
sti earned out over the pavement. There was a dark patch 
on the ermine jacket, over her right breast. I went down on 
one knee and took hold of one of her hands. It was stone 
cold. I picked her up and carried her over to my front door. 
Her eyelashes fluttered and her eyes came open slowly. They 
looked up at me, not understanding. Then gradually they 
cleared and she gave a little grin. 

“ You're strong," she whispered. 

I earned her up into the living-room, made her comfortable 
on the sola and then called for an ambulance. She 3idn't 
appear to be bleeding much but she was deathly pale, I 
went over and poured her a little brandy, I held the glass to 
her lips and she swallowed a few drops. 

" You're going to be all nght, Glona," I said. 

She gave the little grin again. You're a handsome lump 
of man, aren't you ? " 

I made her finish the brandy. Then she closed her eyes 
and didn't open them again until the ambulance men arrived 
w ith a stretcher. As they were getting her through the front 
door she wluspered to me : '* Come and see me soon. I want 
to tell you something, about Marguente." 

I went back to the living-room and called the Yard. Rigby 
w*isn't there but I got on to his assistant. Sergeant Harris. 
I told him briefly what had happened and suggested that 
Rigby should be told at once. Hams said he'd do tliat and 
rang off. Then I went out into the square to see what I could 
find. I tried to estimate the spot from which the man had 
fired the shot and eventually narrowed it down to a couple of 
doorways on the other side of the square, both in deep shadow. 
1 flashed my torch around and finally lit upon a couple 01 
things which seemed to add up to something: an empty 
cartrid^ case, for a twelve-bore shot-gun, and a tin of Bid- 
good* s Bronchial Bromtdes. ... 

" Bidgood*s Bronchial Bromides ? *' Rigby said later, 
staring at the tin. " W'hat the devil are these good for ? 

S.T.I.. ® 
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" For giving up smoking, for one thing. For giving us a 
lead to the man who slugged Gloria, for another.” 

His fresh face darkened. *' For God's sake, Odell, stop being 
cryptic and come clean.” 

1 went over to the drinks table — we were in my living-room 
— and poured m 5 raelf another brandy ; I’d moved on to 
brandy now. 

“George Burwell uses Bidgood’s Bronchial Bromides," 
I said. 

“ Yes, but surely other people use them as well. I mean, 
they can be bought, can’t they ? ” 

''^No, brother, they can't. That’s the whole point. The 
Bidgood is a buddy of George and gave him a dozen tins to 
try — ^they aren’t on the market yet. In fact,” I said, draining 
my glass, " 1 think the idea is that if they kill George, the 
Bidgood won't put them on the market,” 

Rigby wrapped the tin carefully in his handkerchief and 
slipp^ it into his pocket. Also the cartridge case. He came 
across, sank into an arm-diair. 

“ You’re a bloody fine host, I must say,” he said. “ Drink- 
ing yourself paral 5 rtic and never offering your guest ...” 

“ Jesus, I am sorry ! My head’s been so full of so many 
things.” 

I went across and mixed him a slug of brandy that should 
have been large enough to put a fish-porter flat on his bai k. 
But Rigby lowered it in one and handed the glass back for 
more. Refilling it, I recalled that in Russia the synonym for 
a heavy drinker is an Englishman. And Simon Rigby was 
nothing if not an Englishman. I rejoined him and we settled 
to brandy and speculation. 

I said : “ I don’t like this. These clues, I mean. It .seems to 
me that we were meant to find them. Marguerite gets bumped 
in a forest, and not above a couple of hundred yards from where 
her body’s loimd there's a house belonging to old man Besard, 
a man to whom she was, ajmarently, engaged. And now we 
nave this tin of bromides, j^sn’t it strike you as a bit too 
convenient — ^like an autographed picture ? ” 

Rigby considered it. He said : “ Murderers often make 
stupid mistakes, otherwise we’d never catch ’em,” 

I know that. But earlier on this evening, when Mr. Philo 
Kite was handing me his line of culture, I got the idea that 
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we're tangled with a tough situation here, a situation where 
quite a few people are using their brains. 

“ The stupidity of dropping this tin doesn't fit," I said. " It 
doesn't fit anywhere. Look, take all the characters mixed up 
in this in turn. First, old man Besard. look at him. Has all 
the Edwardian character of Max Beerbdhm, yet he professes 
to be crazy about bop music and runs a pyschopathic little 
night 'trap. And Caster with his healthy Scots'-ghillie appear- 
ance and his Chekovian dialogue. And George Burwell, 
wanting to think. And Philo Kite with his ostentatious 
refinement. These, brother, are disguises— disguises. 
In Sherlock Holmes tliey put on false noses and false mous- 
taches. But in real life they put on another character, a 
different set of reactions. That is, if they're clever.” 

” H'm," Rigby said, looking down at his glass. ” Thi^t had 
occurred to me, I must say." 

” So,” he went on, ” we have somebody going around 
scattering clues for us to stub our toes against " 

” It's a theory I incline to. I'll say no more than that." 

" Bit fantastic, isn't it ? " 

" We're up to our knees in fantasy, airen't we ? Trying to 
investigate the murder of a girl whose name we don t even 
know.” 

” We've found unknown people murdered before — often." 

" Yes, but not a woman who is famom and xmkiiown at the 
same time.” 

Rigby grinned, ” That does hft it into the realms of fanlasv, 
I must admit.” 

I gave him a cigarette , lit one myself and then I told him 
about my visits to Philo Kite and to Sir Alexander Besard. 

When I'd finished I said : " So we get two things out of all 
that. One, that Philo Kite lied to you when he told you that 
Marguerite was going down to Halcombe Forest on the evening 
of her death in ccmncction with a story ot her column. And 
two, that the old bird Besard is also telling Hit new story^ 
that she went to meet this mysterious Spanish character 
Quintero, And incidently— it's an imjxjjfant fact — Besard 
described it to me in almost the same words as Kite did — as 
if they'd rehearsed it together.” 

" Interesting," Rigby said. " What do you think it means ? " 

" Wlien I told Besard that I'd found the house in the forest 
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and that I knew it was his, he got on to Kite and said : 
What do we do now ? So Kite cooks up this story about 
Marguerite going down to Halcombe on the Tuesday night to 
meet Quintero who, Besard says, was the tenant of the house 
in the forest. And they both repeat the story, almost word 
for word." 

" It makes sense. We can of course check that a man called 
Quintero did in fact occupy that house." 

I drank a little brandy ; looked into the fire ; did a little 
thinking. 

" Have you traced Marguerite's secretary, Joan He 5 Avood? " 
1 asked after a while. 

Rigby shook his head. “ She seems to have disappeared 
right off the face of the earth." 

I sighed. " This is a mighty tough proposition we're Linded 
with, brother. A mrl without a name is bumped and we don't 
know why and nobody connected with her will tell everything 
he knows. If we want to work on my theory that the case is 
littered with paradoxes, we ought to take what we’re supposed 
to believe and work on the opposite." 

" That," Rigby said, " is too obscure at three o'clock in the 
morning. Simplify it." 

" Okay. One thing our three chief informants, Besard, 
Kite and Caster, are agreed upon is that Marguerite had a 
pretty complex love-life and that the motive lor her killing 
lies there. So, following up my theory that all is paradox in 
this case, we'd might be well advised to look for tlie motive 
for her death in the opposite — ^lier work. I’ve been reading 
some back numbers ot her column. She had a mission. She 
was working for the under-dog, trying to see that he got an 
even break. What she could do for him was limited — ^it 
always is — ^but she upset the dreams of more than one shyster. 
We might have a motive there, Rigby. We might well have 
a motive there," 

Rigby took some more brandy and thought about what I'd 
^d. Eventually he admitted that my idea might be a sound 
one. But what he, as a policeman had to dig up, were facts ; 
the more the better. A piece of concrete evidence weighed 
much more with the authorities than an intellectual theory, 
no matter how briUiant. 

" This box of bromides is something solid that 1 can work 
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on/' he said, " one of the few things. And so I miist work on 
it. It adds up. Gloria was coming to see you with something 
she knew about Maiguerite’s murder. Burwell got the wina 
of it . . ." 

“ He wasn't in the club at the time Gloria made the date 
with me," I said. 

" She asked for half an hour, didn’t she ? It doesn't take 
all that time to get from Cutzon Street to Lincoln’s Inn. She 
cou)d've talked to a dozen people before she set out to come 
here." 

We had a little silence. I said : " Do 3mu think Burwell 
killed Marguerite? And then plugged Gloria to keep her 
mouth shut.” 

“ He had motive for killing Marguerite, hadn’t he ? 'There 
were two other men claiming her — Besard and Caster.^ And 
then if she was going to meet yet another lover, Quintero, that 
night . . . Well, that all hangs together, you know.” 

‘‘ Another thing," he went on ; " we’ve been makinj; a few 
inquiries into Mr. George Burwell. His father lives in Hai- 
ti mibe —owns a large estate down there. George often goes 
down for weeks at a lime. So Marguerite cotUd’ve been on her 
WdV to meet him when she was killed. Not Besard. Or 
Quintero.” He stood up. " This is too late to rack our brains, 
Odell. I'm going back to sleep.” 

(^)ing down the stairs to the front door, he said : " I suppose 
we'll just have to wait until Gloria is fit enough to talk. Maybe 
she can throw some Ught on this business. It’s high time 
somebody did.” 

I actually had my hand on the door-catch to let him out 
when the door beU went. 

" Who can it be ? ” I said. *' You expecting anybody ? ” 

" No. I left your phone number with the Yard. They’d 
have rung me up if I was wanted.” 

“ Well ...” I twisted the catch open and pulled the door 
towards me dowly and looked through. A large dark shape 
blood on the doorstep, outlined by the moon. 

” I — er — saw a light in your wmdow," the shape said, and 
I recognised the voice as ^lin Caster’s. 

Rigby and I stood looking at him for some moments in 
astonisWent. Caster stood quite still, not saying anything. 
We couldn’t see his face. 
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Finally I said: "Okay, come on in, Mr. Caster,” and 
opened the door wide for him. 

He stepped in and we went back upstairs without speaking. 
Rigby sighed and went over to his (^r. 

“ No sleep,” he murmured. 

I leaned my back against the door and looked at Caster. 
Rigby looked at him from the other side. He didn’t .seem to 
be aware of any of it. He was wearing a rough, dark-blue 
tweed overcoat, collar turned up around his ears. He had no 
hat and his thick curly hair looked like an ill-tended hearthrug. 
His face was pale and the shadows under his eyes had deepened 
since I'd seen him last. He sat down and began to study Ins 
large hands as if he’d never seen them before. Seconds went 
by and there was no sound. 

Presently Caster looked up and said " I couldn’t sleep.” 

Rigby laughed. " You’ve come to the right place then. 
This IS Insomnia HalL” 

I stepped into the centre of the room, between them. I said 
to Caster : “ You haven't met Simon Rigby, have you ? ” 

Caster stood up, like a marionette. He bowed slightly ; 
at least he bent his big body in the middle awkwardly ; you 
couldn’t call it a bow. He said politely : " How do you 
do i ” 

“ I hear you’re on the Record,” Rigby said, cqu<illy politely. 

Caster sat down again ; gave a bitter little grin and said • 
" Aye. I’m a big shot. I write little pieces about the pnee 
of carrots. 1 don’t suppose you read them. Nobody does, 
except my news editor.’' 

" I’ve read Marguerite’s column,” Rigby said, trying to 
get the situation back to the business in hand. 

" Come to any conclusions ? ” 

" She must’ve been a very remarkable person.” 

Caster grunted. " Oh, she was . . . ve^ remarkable.” 

" Strange she was murdered,” Rigby said. 

Caster looked at him for a moment ; then said, quite coolly : 

Not in the least strange." 

" What makes you say that ? ’’ 

" Hasn’t it struck you as odd that more remarkable people 
aren’t murdered— since they cause most of the trouble in the 
world ? ” 

Rigby looked at him in surprise for a moment : he hadn’t 
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had much of a chance to accustom himself to Caster's 
non-seqttifur dialogue. 

It b a thought," he said. 

" In fact, there you have the crux of the problem facing 
the world to-day," Caster said, leaning forward, eyes shining 
eagerly. " How is society to be protected from the ravages 
of the individual ? From remarkable people like Marguerite ? 
That's the big problen civilisation has to tackle — immediately. 
These remarkable people, the individualists, they've been 
responsible for most of the wars and mass miseries in history. 
They mustn't be allowed to do it again ! " 

He'd woiked himself up so much with this that he was 
bieathing heavily. Rigby didn't say an3d:hing. Caster then 
looked at me. I didn't say anything. Then he subsided back 
into Ins chair, and^etumed to the study of his big|;^hands. 

More fantasy, I thought. Caster coming in out of the night, 
well after three in the morning, less than an hour after Gloria 
bad been shot right under my window, offering no excuse 
for his appeal ance and then plunging into a passionate thumb- 
nail outline of modem Communist philosophy. 

I cleared iny throat loudly. I said, not without sarcasm : 
" Look, Mr. Caster, I'm always pleased for you to stop by 
and I don't want to burden you with a lot of senseless 
qucbtions ..." 

" But you'd like to know what the hell I'm doing here at 
this liour ? "he finished for me vith a boyish grin. 

" Well, that question did ]ust brush its way through my 
mind." 

" r couldn't bleep," he said, " I've been walking alxiut the 
streets. I found myself out there in New Square, haw your 
light was on and thought I'd come in and get it off niy chest." 

“ Get what off your cliest, Mr. Caster ? " 

He gave Rigby a sideways look and said, hesitantly : 
" Well, I'd lather hoped you'd be , * • alone." 

" You can talk in tront of Rigby," I said. " He's the C.I.D. 
man in charge of this case." 

" Oh." He went back to the hands vriach, it seemed, never 
bored him. I took out my cigarette case and pushed it at 
him. He took one gratefully and inhaled eagerly when I lit 
it for him. He gave me another of his frank open smiles. 
Whicli, I was beginning to think, were about as reliable a 
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^oide to his trae characta as a film man’s advertising matter 
is to his picture. 

" I told you a lie,” he said <juietly. 

I shrugged. ” That's all nght, Mr. Caster. Everybody 
tells me fies. That’s what a private detective is for.” 

” I told 3 rou I didn’t see Marguerite after that Saturday 
night when ^e came to my digs. Do you remember ? ” 

“ I ranember.” 

” Well, I didn’t actually see her,” he said, and stopped. 

I glar^ at him; considered the possibility of breaking 
something over his bead. Then he went on : 

” I spoke to her on the telephone, you see.” 

“ When was this ? ” Rigby asked. 

" On the Tuesday morning. The morning of her death. 
She told me she was going to Halcombe that evening and that 
she wanted to see me when she came back. Said she had a 
very difficult problem to decide and wanted iny advice. We 
arranged that she should come to my digs between eleven and 
twelve. But, of course, she never md,” he said sadly. " She 
was dead by that time.” 

“ Did she tell you why she was going to Halcombe ? ” I 
asked. 

” Yes,” he said, looking straight into my eyes. " She was 
going to meet a Spaniard called Quintero.” 

I glanced at Rigby. Wlien father said turn we all turned ; 
father had said Qumtero, so now we all had said Quintero. The 
point was : Who was father ? Who decided the iwhcy line ? 

Rigby said : “ Why didn’t you tell us this before, Mr. 
Caster ? ” 

“ I didn’t think it important,” he replied <iuickly. 

" All right. What’s the real reason ? 

He took a moment or two to prepare his answer. Tlien 
he said : ” I was afraid of what you’d find out if I did tell 
you ? ” 

Rigby said: " I'm sorry. I don't follow that.” 

•" I — I knew enough abwt Marguerite’s life,” Caster said, 
with a show of reluctance. ” I knew enough alxtut her affairs 
with men — more than enough. I thought if 1 told you about 
Quintero you’d uncover a whole lot more. I — I couldn’t have 
taken that.” 

Silence. Rigby looked at Caster curiously. I joined him 
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in it. Eveiything he’d said about Quintero coincided exactly 
with what Mr. Philo Kite had said earlier on. And Jir. Philo 
Kite was Colin Caster’s editor. And fellow>adnurer of 
Marguerite. The only thing that stuck in my gizzard about 
that was I couldn't see Philo Kite and Caster teaming up, 
however hard necessity drove. They were two such widely 
different ts^pes, types who couldn’t be togeth^ for five nunutes 
without animosity. 

Caster smothered an enormous yawn. He looked like an 
agt’ng boxer after fifteen hard rounds. 

I told him he could have the spare room again and he went 
oft to it immediately. 

After the door had closed behind him, I went over and 
poured a couple of nightcaps for Rigby and myself. 

” What did you think of him ? " I asked. 

Rigby lowered half the nightcap and said : " He sefims to 
have had it in for Marguerite." 

“ He was crazy about her.” 

“ And all the time be knew she was having affairs with 
otlier men,” Riqby said slowly. 

“ A tough deal.” 

" A tragedy.” He drained his glass and moved over to the 
door. “ No wonder he doesn’t deep. Enough to drive a man 
to murder.” 

I looked into his eyes. “ Precisely,’' I said softly , “ enough 
to drive a man to murder" . . .” 

When he’d gone I took th* brandy bottle into the ofi&ce, 
switched on the desk-lamp and sat down to do some quiet 
thought before getting among the hay. But I didn’t make 
much progress. At least not straight ahead. I made plenty 
of progress around a few well-worn ardes though. 

I wondered how a dear, luad legal mind like that possessed 
by my friend, John Gaylord, would lay out the c^e up to 
this point. I thought it would go something like this : 

" Item : a girl known as Margucnte, a newspaper columnist, 
hail been murdered.” 

"Item: four men were in love with her fo'ir men laid claim to 
her : Besard, Buiwell, Caster and the mysterious Quintero." 

And that was about all he’d have, except for the shooting 
of Glona which, it seemed, was a sort of by-product of the 
main m5rsteiy. 
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Well, then, I thought, if we lay the case out like that we 
have four automatic suspects, the men who were in love 
with her. Since you can take it as axiomatic that if a man's 
in love with a woman he has a ready-made motive for 
knocking her off, women being what they are. For, you know, 
brother, it isn’t a freak of nature that such prominent members 
of the female sex as Helen of Troy and Cleoptrapa wound up 
knee-de^ in corpses. It’s just in the true nature of things. 

So — we had one murder and four suspects. Good. Perfect. 
All we had to do was to apply a process of elimination. Except 
for the complication. And had we got complication ! The 
old bird Besard, a* human symbol of complication ; Caster ; 
the lie Kite had told (or rather the one we’d been able to detect 
him in) ; the shooting of Gloria ; the box of Bidgood'^ 
Bronchial Bromides . . . Somewhere, no doubt, all thC'e 
things fused an^ sorted themselves out. But I was darned 
if I could see where that somewhere was. Maybe we hadn’t 
reached it yet. Or maybe we had reached it and been too dumb 
to see it. 

I got to thinking alwut Marguerite. I fished out a picture 
of her that I’d had Heather get from the Record office. I 
studied it. 

It was a lovely face ; a delicate heart-shaped face witli good 
features and a long graceful white neck. But the most striking 
things were the eyes and the set of the head. There was a 
fine sensitivity there, suck as I’d sensed in her writings. 
Nothing sensual or vulgar. Nothing to suggest the wonian 
Caster had painted for us — the tramp only out for her own 
ends. 

Another thing struck me. To date I’d been given two 
distinct versions of her character ; the tramp, irora Caster ; 
the Woman of Intellect, from Philo Kite. Both strong 
impressions. Both different. Yet to my mind she was the 
only clear and straightforward thing about the whole business. 
For me she pervaded everything ; her personality was there 
III every twist and turn, and it shone out like a clear light in 
the whole dark affair. Curious . . . 

Well, I sat drinking the brandy and having these thoughts 
until finally I began to curse the inactivity the sleeping city was 
imposing upon me. And, cursing, 1 fell asleep myself, slumped 
over my desk. 
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I WAS IS the middle of a damn great hall of mirrors, each of 
which dislot ted the reflection of the wonian into a strange 
shape. Now she was ten feet high and six inches wide Now 
^he was quite square, her neck sunk into her shoulders. Now 
she grinned. Now she frowned. I kept tummg fronj«kOne to 
the other, spinning on the balls of my feet. But the changes 
went on, no reflection the same for more than two seconds. 
And the sun seemed to shine strongly at all angles on to the 
surf.ice of the mirrors. But somewhere behind those mirrors 
I knew there was Maiguente, the real Marguerite. I went on 
•-pinning round until an alarm bell began to sound off deafen- 
ingly. It .shook the hall so much that the mirrors dissolved 
and only the sun remained . , . 

The sun was shining through the window of my office, 
tailing directly on to my face. I opened my e^^es and closed 
them again at once. The alarm bell went on with its raucous, 
bad-tempered din. My brain began to stumble towards the 
reason tor it ail Somebody wanted me on the telephone. I 
reached over and took the receiver iff its cradle without 
opening my e\es. I cupped the cold •“bonite against my ear 
and croaked “ Odell here " into the mouthpiece. 

It was Rigby. He sounded as if he'd just stepped out of a 
shower bath and found an Income Tax rebate waiting on h*s 
mat. 

He said : I’ve been thinking about the next move." 

" I've been dreaming about it. I think she must've been^ 
fascinating person," 

" Wlio > " 

" The victim. Marguerite." 

" Oh. You feeling all right ? ” 

" No. I'vo got a hangover. And Tve just had a nightmare." 

75 
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He laughed *' I’m going to George Burwell’s flat. Want 
to come along ? 

1 said I did and he said he’d pick me up in twenty minutes. 
I had a quick bath and a breakfast of Alka-Seltzer and two 
aspirin tablets, I looked in the spare room. Caster was still 
fast asleep, on his back, with hxH arms flung wide. I closed 
the door quietly and went into the living-room. I^xammed 
my face .m the mirror and decided it would do, provided 
nobody looked too closely at it in a strong light. Then I wrote 
a note for Heather, telling her to get in touch v^ith the hospital 
and find out how Gloria was getting on. I also mentioned that 
Caster was in the spare room and that I’d be phoning her 
within the hour. 

Rigby arrived in a black patrol car which he was driving 
liimsdf. He was in uniform and looked very brisk. 1 wondered 
how he could do it, after all that brandy and so little sleep. 
We drove out into Chancery Lane, down to Holborn and 
across into Lamb’s Conduit Street. Rigby drove fast, toucliing 
fifty in spots. 

” Are we in a hurry ? ” I asked, as he rounded a milk cart, 
missing the horse by not more than a whisker, 

” Not particularly," he said cheerfully. " But it’s a fine 
morning, and I feel lively." 

I grunted. It certainly was a fine morning, with bright 
spring sunshine lighting up the grey streets. But it didn't 
make me feel lively. I had a tin of metal polish in my mouth. 

We pulled up in front of a doorway between a tobacconist’s 
and a wine merchant’s ; a doorway with a fanlight that was 
cracked and gniw. Tliree milk bottles stood just inside on 
the cracked lino. Tne place smelt of dirty clothes and vegetable 
water. As I stood lookmg at it, waiting for Rigby to untangle 
himself from the driving seat, a young woman with a durty 
red sweater and big, unsupported breasts came out. She was 
wearing sandals and no stockings and her legs looked like dead 
fish. Qie looked at me from underneath a sullen brown 
fejnge and went on down the street muttering to herself. 

" Does George Burwell live here ? " I asked as Rigby came 
up, pulling on his gloves. 

"It's part of his new-found intellectualism. Blooms- 
bury . . ." 

We went up to the second floor and Rigby pressed the 
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button over a square of cardboard marked George Burwell. 
Nothing happened. A lorry grumbled down the street and 
shook the omding. A few flakes of plaster from the filthy 
ceiling drifted slowly down on to my lapel. Rigby thumbed 
the button apdn and we heard the bell scream!^ bdiind the 
door. Then footsteps and the door opened. 

Sir Alexander Besard stood there. He was wearing a light 
grey cut-away, striped pants and white spats. He- wore a 
gardenia in his button-hole. 

I said : " Think of the most unlikely person to turn up 
anywhere and you’ll always, hit on Sir Alexander Besard.*’ 

He gave me a bright blue glare and his pink face darkened. 

" Well, are you coming in or aren't you ? ” he asked 
testily. 

Wc went in and the old man closed the door. 

The room was badly proportioned, the ceding was too high 
for the floor space. ^\nd the windows, looking out over a 
vista of back-yards, were too big. The fireplace was also too 
big, and too ornate. The mantelpiece was imitation marble, 
badly chipped, supported by a couple of cupids who looked as 
if they coidd have used a purge. Red-and-black matting ran 
from wall to wall. The cemng light was boxed up in a brass 
lantern contraption with panels of scarlet and purple glass. 
There was a low divan in mie comer covered by some Scotch 

{ )laid. Above it there was a tapestry nailed to the wall, a 
Belgian tapestry showing a p-etty spirited deer hut!t. There 
were Chinese and Japanese prints on the walls. And above 
the mantelpiece, a plaster cast of L’Inconnu. Bookshelves 
beside the fireplace with books crai.imed in anyhow. A 
circular marble-topiied table in the cer+re of the room with a 
dirty cup and saucer and a Cona coflee macliine. An Empire- 
style escritoire with bottles of hair-oil, after-shave lotion, 
eau-de-Cologne. And a framed photograph of Gloria. Not 
one of Marguerite. Nothing else in the room except a haze 
of blue smoke lifting lazily from the broken grate, in which 
was a heap of charred paper. • 

I said to old Besard : Do you know Simon Rigby ? " 

He made a gesture of impatience. “ 'Course I know him. 
How are you, Rigby ? " 

" Very well, sir. We wanted to see Mr. Bnrwell.” 

“ Not here, confound him. Arranged to pick him up at 
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nine o'clock. We were coming along to the Yard to see you, 

Rigby." 

"Really? Why?" 

" I wanted George to tell you something about this feller 
Quintero. George Imew him.’" 

Silence. I went over to the fireplace and stood looking down 
at the charred paper. 

" Well, I'll te off," the old boy said. " You two can wait 
for George now. He can't be long ; probably stepped out to 
buy some cigarettes or something." 

He picked a grey top hat off the divan, arranged .t on his 
silky white hair and moved over to the door. 

" Just a minute. Sir Alexander," I said. 

He turned : glared at me again. " Call me Besard," he 
snapped. " Accent on the second syllable. How many more 
times ^ " 

" How long have you been here ^ " 

" About forty-five minutes," he said. 

" How did you get in, if George wasn't here ? " 

" Let myself in, of course." 

" He gave you a key ? " 

He twitched irritably. "No, no, no. I've got a s^t of 
skeleton keys. Had 'em for years. Saves no end of tune." 
He dragged a massive gold watch out of his waistcoat and 
peered at it. " Must go," he said. " There's a man coming 
in to sell me a load of stolen whisky. Come along later and 
I'll give you both a bottle. Good-bye." 

And he lapped through the door and was gone. 

Rigby laughed. " He's crackers, of course. Telling a 
police officer that he carries skeleton keys and buys stolen 
whisky." 

" That, chum, is an act," I said. " It's his disguise, as 1 
said before. And it's beginmng to fall apart. It's getting just 
a little too hectic." 

" Why do you say that ? " 

^ " This burnt paper," I said, stooping down and grabbing a 
handful. " It's still quitefhot. Besard said he'd been heie tor 
forty-five minutes before we arrived. And burnt paper doesn't 
take all that time to cool. So the odds are that Besard — accent 
on the second syllable — ^bumt this lot himself." 

We pulled that absurdly furnished room apart and put it 
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together again but we didn't find anything. Not a letter. Not 
a diary. Not a notebook. Not even a cheap exercise book 
VI ih poems written in pencil, such as you might reasonably 
expect to find in a room like this. & far as a couple of 
detectives were concerned that room was as much use as a 
broken back. 

When we vere outside in the relatively fresh air of the 
street, I said ; Well, we've got them on 1:he,run. Now 
t’icy're burning up the papers. They're in a panic, Mi&ter 
Detective. They feel the hot breath on their dieeks. Fme. 
The only thing wrong with it is that we don't know why 
they're scared. We don't know what we've uncovered, if 
anything." 

Rigby grinned. I was beginning to hate his cheerfulness. 
Ho said : " Well, routine's the thing. I'll sit in thecar and 
v<nt for Mr. George Burwell to show up." 

" You'll wait a long time," I said sourly and walked away. 
I turned west at the top of the street and kept right on, not 
set'ing anything, not wanting to see anything. It was ton 
minutes past eleven when I hit the British Museum, so I 
ducked down a side street and went into a quiet-looking little 
pub. I ordered a baby Moussec, a double brandy and a slice 
of lemon. 1 mixed it with care, drank it up and went out into 
the street again. Two hundred yards farther on the mixture 
!:)egan io work and I telt vaguely human again. I felt like a 
little work. I found a kiosl' and called Heather. 

“ I've been on to the hospital," she said. " Your girl 
mend's much better. They said there were only a few pellets 
in her right shouldiT and they took tb m out without difficulty. 
If you want to, you can see her at half past four this afternoon. 
It's a 'special dispensation. They seem to think you're closely 
corine('ted with her." 

" Good." 

" Weie you ^ " 

" Was I- what ? " 

" Closely connected with her ? " 

" No, angel," I said. " She was goin^ to tell me something 
about Marguerite's death when she got plugged. I didn't 
hold her in ray arms until she was unconscious. An un- 
satisfactory state of affairs." 

" I see." 
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A silence — and I could feel it was a cold silence even over a 
telephone wire. 

“ What're you doing, angel ? ” I asked fatuously, to break 

'"Talking to Colin.” 

" Oh, he’s stiU there, is he ? ” 

" He lias the tnoming off.” 

" I'm so gUd. Tall him I hope he has fun.” 

I hung up and went out of the kiosk. I didn't like the way 
things were goiim. Either with the case or with my pnvate 
life. I thought I was a dope to’ye got into this in the first 
place. . . . 


a 

I spent the rest of the morning tr 3 ring to get a line on 
Quintero. I didn't succeed. At the Spanish Consulate they 
ohcred me fourteen different Quinteros to choose from, but 
not one of them fitted. I had another brandy and Moussec. 
Then I went back to the Inn to take Heather to lunch. But 
Heather wasn’t there. Only a neatly typed note on my desk 
to say that she was lunching with Caster and would meet me 
at the hospital I turned on the radio and listened to a couple 
of minutes of crashing military band music which was not, 
apparently, part of a comedy programme, not intentionally 
at any rate. 1 turned it oS and went out again. I felt like a 
lost dog. 

1 found a cab and went to Leicester Square and chose one 
of the big dnemas. The wrong one. They were showing one 
of those British pictures in which everything is ponderously 
explained and everybody speaks with immense refinement ; 
even the Cockney postman handled his dialcigue as if he 
thought that he too ought to have been giving out with the 
sexless careful articulation like the rest of them. I came out 
of that with half an hour to spare and had two cups of coffee 
and a doughnut at a milk bar. Then I walked along to the 
hospital. 

Heather was already there, in the waiting-room, which was 
'nothing but a square cream-washed box with six Windsor 
chairs, a strip of matting and an infirm table stacked with 
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depressed piles of Picture Post and Illustrated and LiUipuL A 
crisp nurse showed me into this haven of discomfort and left 
us to our own devices. 

Our own devices turned out to be something pretty fatuous. 
Heather gave me a cold smile ais I went over and sat teside her. 

“ Had a nice time ? " she asked. 

I said I hadnt had a nice time. I asked if she'd had a nice 
lunch. She said she had had a nice lunch, thank you. And I 
said that was good. Then we had some frigid silence. I didn't 
know why, so I tried to find out. 

1 said : " Docs this mean I'm a denizen of the dog-house ? ” 

She fingered the red curliJ that nestled at the nape of her 
while neck and said negligently : I don't know. I'm sure. 
Your colossal vanity may not allow you to believe this, but 
I liaven't given you a thought all morning." 

" In that case, you get the bullet/' I said, trying to smile 
it off. " As my assistant, you're expected to think of me 
con-*lantly." 

She let that drift on, finished sorting out her curls and then 
said : " Rigby r'^lfcr up." 

"Wliatdid he say?" 

" 'Iliat George Burwell didn't show up." 

" He must've been crazy to think he would." 

" He also said he'd be at the Yard and would like to*see us 
after we'd seen Gloria. I told him we were coming here." 

I lit a cigarette ; gave her a sideways look. She was sitting 
very upright and didn't look in the least approachable. 

1 said : " We're not making much progress with this case, 
angel." 

" What else can you expect ? " she flashed, " when you sit 
up all night with blonde cuties." 

1 started to explain that this was an unjust and completely 
inaccurate version of last night's affair. But I didn’t get far 
with it before she held up one small gloved hand and told me 
that she wasn't in the least interested and that I could hire 
myself an entire harem if I wanted to. ^ 

" I don't see why you should take up this attitude," I said, 
resentfully. " Not after you've been kicking it around with 
that Caster character all day." 

She ignored this and I went on : " I'm going to keep him 
out of that spare room in future/* 

S.T.L. 


F 
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" That might not mean yoa’ll be able to keep him out of 
your life.” 

" And what does that lurid remark mean ? ” 

" You work it out. You’re the detective.” 

I considered it. Then I swung round on the hard chair 
and faced her. “ Hey . . . you're not getting a thing about 
that big lump of Highland cattle, are you ? ” 

An expression of gentle scorn wandered into her green eyes. 
” You’re so coarse,” she said. " Highland cattle, indeed 1 
Why, Colin’s got more sensitivity in his big-toe nail than you’ve 
got ... 1 ” 

The crisp nurse cut her ^oTc by opening the door and 
showing two men into the room. Two men with grey flannel 
suits and polka-dot bow ties. Mel Page and little Quink. 
Away from the stand and their band jackets they looked faintly 
unreal — like characters in a technicolour musical. 

They stood just inside the door, staring at us. Nobody 
spoke. Then Page came towards us slowly, Quink beliind 
him. 

” See who’s here, Quink ? ” 

“ Jackson, ain’t it ? ” 

" In the fie.sh.” 

” I prefer him by artificial light,” Quink said. 

They stopjwd and stood looking down at us. I .stood up. 
I said : "You boys should stick to your instruments. You’re 
not so hot with the tongue ; the gags are all off-key. You hit 
clinkers all the time.” 

Page nodded amiably, pushed some of the depressed 
Picture Posts to one side and balanceil himself on the rickety 
table. Quink leant against the wall, underneath a notice 
purporting to explain the new health service. Page swung his 
long legs and smiled at Heather. She smiled back, nervously. 

" Come on, Jackson, where’s your manners ? ” he i>aid. 
" Aren’t you gomg to present us to the lady ? ” 

" I’m Heather McMara,” Heather said, to save time and 
possibly trouble. After the dull frustrations of the morning 
} wasn’t in any mood to play comedy diaracters with these 
two. 

" You married to Jackson, sugar ? ” 

" I’m not too sure who Jackson is." 

Page jerked a thumb at me. 
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'' His name's Odell/* Heather said. '* He specialises in 
willowy blondes after midnight/’ 

You don’t say ? ” 

I said, irrilably : “ Look, Page, let you stop being Jack 
Benny. I've tolci you — ^you only hit chnkers. Stick to your 
clarinet/' 

No manners, that's his trouble," Page said, to nobody in 
particular. Quink grunted. 

" What 're you doing here, Page ? " 

" We've come to see Gloria." 

" And to dieck up on a coupler things," Quink said softly, 
from under the notice. 

" Yeah, Jackson, we heard a story,” Page said with a smile. 
" We heard Glona was on her way to meet some guy when she 
got jilugged. Some guy that fives in a kmda putt called 
Lincoln’s Hotel." 

" Lincoln’s /«n," I said severely. " And it’s not a kinda 
])ub, Goodman. It's a place where legal luminaries hang 
oul." 

" And you’re a legal lummary, eh ? " 

" I'm a kind of legal auxiliary," I said. " So they let me 
live there." 

Page slij-^pcd off the table and began to walk round me 
slowly. " ITear tliat, Quink ? Jackson lives in this Lincoln’s 
Inn." 

" Wliat of it ? " 

" Nothing, Jackson. Nothing." 

He stojiped walking round me, faced me and gave me a 
tiled gnn. " We're not going to do anything about it, are we, 
Quink ? " 

" Not a Hung.” 

" Except pull your two ears out by the roots/' Page said 
softly, letting the tired grin go to sleep. 

I lit a fresh cigarette. Quink moved over to stand beside 
Page. I blew out some smoke and watched thnn through it. 
They stood there, stiff-legged, threatening. Behind me 
could hear Heather’s breathing, a little faster than normal. 

1 pointed my cigarette at Page. " Why don’t you two come 
out from behind those hairy diests ? " 

No answer : " You're not tough," I went on. " You're 
scared. What of ? " 
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" Scared, eh ? ’’ 

" You know something about this murder, don’t you ? " 

I mt the cigarette back between my lips. Page didn’t 
take bis eyes off my face. Neither did Quink. 

“ Whose murder, Jackson ? ” Page said. 

" Maiguerite’s,” 

He nodded ; didn’t consider it worth saying anything. 

I said: " The heat’s on, Goodman. The coppers are going 
to get to the bottom of this. They’re going to drag out 
everything and have a good long look at it. R^ember that.” 

" Okay, we'll remember.” 

" If you’re smart you’ll tell what you know.” 

" Who says we’re smart, Jackson ? ” 

" I didn’t.” 

The door opened and the crisp nurse bobbed in again. 

*' She’s ready for you now, Mr. OdeU.” 

Heather and I moved over to the door. As we went 
through, I said : " Think it over, boys.” 

That produced nothing but a scowl from Page. 

“ Got your notebook, angel ? ” I asked, as we followed 
the nurse along a wide, airy corridor. 

Heather patted her handbag. “ Am I going to need it ? ” 

” I hope so. I hope Gloria’s going to tell us something 
that’ll be a great acquisition to our fund of knowledge.” 

Gloria had a private room and it was difficult to see her for 
all the flowers. Tliey were ever 3 nvhere, including a huge bunch 
of red roses which had enst me a week’s lunch ninney. 

The nurse told us we had fifteen minutes and went out. 

" Come and sit down,” Gloria said. 

She was propped up among a lot of pillows and she wore a 
nightdress of peach-coloured chiffon. Her right shoulder was 
bandaged ana the hand belonging to it rested in a sling. 
Her blonde hair was arranged to fil on to her shoulders and 
it shone like the sun in a cornfield. We went over and sat 
be.side the bed. Heather opened her handbag, took out the 
/Notebook and poised her pencil above it. Gloria looked at 
her curiously. 1 introduced them. Then Gloria said : “What’s 
she doing with that book ? ” 

" I'm going to take down what you say,” Heather said. 
“ That is, if you're going to say anything.” 

“ I'm not,'^ Gloria said promptly. “ Not a word.” 
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" Now, look, Gloria," I sairi ; “ I've got to do this. It’s 
only a fonnality." 

She settled back again. She pouted at me and said : *' I 
thought we were going to be alone, Philip." 

“ I can see you thought that,” Heather murmured, " by 
the nightgown you’re wearing." 

Gloria bridled. “ What's the matter with it ? ” 

" Nothing,” Heather said sweetly. *' It'd look jiist right 
ou the dust jacket of Forever Amber." 

" We’ve only got fifteen minutes," I said loudly, quelling 
the threatened outburst fron>Gloria. " We can quarrel about 
your nightie later, I think it's wonderful.” 

" You would," Heather said. 

" Dictation, please. Miss McMara," I said sternly. 

" Certainly, Mr. Odell. If somebody would only say some- 
thing." 

" That’s your cue, Gloria,” 

She thought it over for a minute or two. Finally she said : 
" I had lunch with Marguerite on the day she was killed.” 

Heather took that down in ^orthand. Then we waited 
for more. 

“ You see, we were engaged lo the same man,” Gloria went 
on. 

“ Jnsl a minute,” I said. ” Marguerite was engaged to 
three men. Which one are we talking about ? " 

“ George Bun\’eli. Of course, he loved me. But we had a 
figlit and he got liimself engaged to Marguerite out of pure 
spite. Anyway, she and I had this lunch to talk it over." 

" What happened — bloodshed ? ” 

" Oh, no. It passed off very amiably.” 

" (^an you remember exactly what happraed ? ” I said. 

" Well, now, let me think. There was just small talk over 
the meal. Marguerite’s secretary, Joan Heywood, was there.” 

" What was she like ? " 

“ Oh . , . dim. You know, dim." 

“ Wliat age was she ? ” 

” Oh, quite young — ^twenty-five — six . . . that sort of 
thing. She was mm.” 

" Okay, J get the idea," I said wearily. “ She was dim. 
Go on." 
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" When we*d had our coffee, Marguerite asked Joan if there 
was anything she had to do that afternoon. Joan said Mr. 
Kite was coming in for tea. Then Marguerite told her to go 
and get on with the notes for The Flash story." 

" The what ? " ' 

" Flash. ' Go and get on with The Flash story notes/ is 
what she actually said." 

"Okay "I said. "Goon." 

" Well," Gloria said, settling to her story and beginning 
to enjoy it. " WeD, Joan was almost through the door 
when Marguerite called her back and asked if Mr. Kite had sent 
round the key of the cottage, Jean said he had and then she 
went out." 

" ' That's the kind of editor to have, Gloria,* Marguerite 
said to me. ' Lends me a perfectly wonderful cottage in 
Suffolk whenever I want to be quiet.' " 

" * You don't often want to be that, do you, dear ? ' I said. 
But she only laughed and told me that I'd got it all wrong 
and we weren't going to fight over poor George. I said 1 was 
prepared to fight and she said she was sure I was but it wasn't 
necessary. She said she was quite prepared to hand him back, 
because she had much more important things on hand and 
couldn't be bothered by emotional troubles." 

" Did she say what those important things were ? " 1 asked. 

" No. What she actually said was : 'I'm on to something 
big, Gloria. The biggest thing of my life. It's dynamite and 
I've got to walk carefully.' " 

" Well, at first I suspected there was something phony 
about the whole thing," Gloria went on. " After all, a weraan 
doesn't let go of a man just like that, especially a man with as 
much money as George has got. But gradually she convinced 
me. She was a clever woman." 

She then went off into a rather rambling description of 
Marguerite's cleverness. According to Gloria, who without 
doubt was a movie-addict, Marguerite was the successful 
^eer-woman type, the sort of part Rosalind Russell used to 
play several years back : not one of my favourite characters. 
She had bemused George Burwell with her slick efficiency. 
She had made him roll over on his back with all four paws in 
the air from the very first moment when she started in to talk 
about the International Situation. And she had inspired 
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poor George with a burning passion for the Life of the Mind 
which, according to Gloria, was a terrible shame. 

“ He looked so sweet in his uniform," she said. " It was a 
wicked thing to make him resign his commission." 

" He hadn't much choice," I said. " If he wanted to become 
an intellectual he couldn't stay in the Guards, could he ? He 
couldn't live in two worlds at once ; not George." 

" No, 1 suppose not," Gloria said. 

The nurse opened the door and told us time was up. Heather 
closed her notebook ; put it back into her handbag. I stood 
up ; shook Gloria's free hand. 

" You've been a great help." I said. 

She lowered her long lashes and let them brush her soft 
diecks. " You’ll come and see me again ? " 

“ Sure." 

" You see, I haven't had the chance to thank you properly 
for the lovely roses you sent." 

The sunshine liad gone when we came out of the hospital 
and a fint* drizzle had taken its place. We stood on top of the 
steps and watched the traffic sorting itselt out at the Hyde 
Park CoiiHT lights. 

" What now. Hawkshaw ? " Heather asked. 

" The Yard, We have to tell Rigby Gloria's triangle 
drama, remember.” 

" I didn't think much of it. I didn't think much of her.*' 

" You made that clear enough," I said. 

" There's a I’acant cab." 

" Let's walk. We can go along the Mall. It’s nice with ail 
the trees beginning to bud," I said. 

" But it's raining.” 

" You can walk in the rain. Sometimes it’s fun. You ought 
to try it. You live sucli a sophisticated life.” 

She gave me a sour look and started down the steps. We'd 
passed Buckingham Palace and were almost level with Clarence 
House before either of us spoke. 

I said tentatively : " You didn't mind me sending Glon| 
those roses, did you ? " 

" Of course not," she said icily. '* You can send her a 
Chnstmas tree if you like." 

We turned into the Park and headed towards the Horse 
Guards and Whitehall. I tried again. I said : " I feel a bit 
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responsible for what happened to her. After all, it must be 
very boring Isnng in bed all the time." 

" Especially for a girl like that — ^wifh no inner resources." 

I gave it up, lit a cigarette and trudged along beside her. 

" Do you know what this walk reminds me of, Odell ? " she 
asked suddenly, 

" No, angel. What does it remind you of ? " 

" The Retreat from Moscow. I expect the mud's going to 
close over mj^ head any minute now." 

" We could find a drink before we see Rigby." 

" I haven't got time." 

" Why not ? " 

" After I've read the notes I'm going to the movies." 

" With me ? " 

" No, with Colin." 

We finished the walk without any more conversation . • . 


3 

Heather read her shorthand in a clear, businesslike voice. 
Rigby sat behind his big desk and smoked a pipe and listened 
carefully. He'd changed out of iiis uniform and into a blown 
tweed suit which went well with the pipe. I sat with my head 
in my hands and stared at the pattern on the carpet. The 
reading took ten minutes. 

" If you'll leave the book. Heather, I'll get it typed," 
Rigby said. Heather pushed it across the desk. 

1 said : " All this casts a different slant on Marguerite's 
trip to Halcombe." 

" Does it ? " 

" Well, at lunch on that Tuesday she was talking about 
something big, something that was dynamite, something that 
her mind was fuU of. It isn't very likely, is it, that she'd have 
V asted an evening on this Quintero, a guy she wasn’t interested 
in ? " 

^ Rigby chewed on this. " You think she went to Halcombe 
in connection with her column, as Mr. Philo Kite originally 
told me ? " 

" I do. Later on something happened and Mr, Kite changed 
his mind, went back on what he'd told you and came up with 
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a story about Marguerite going to Halcombe to pacify a 
jealous lover. A thin story. A story we can't believe." 

Heather said : " Why can't we bel’eve it ? " 

" Because, angel, it isn't in diara kot that a girl of Mar- 
guerite s talent and ambition should've been bumped off 
because of something trivial like sex/' 

Heather sent me a look full of derisive amusement. “ Since 
when have you thought sex trivial, Odell ? You didn't 
half an hour ago when you were g'aping at Gloria's nightdress." 

Anger spurted up and warmed my ears, I said : " Look, 
why don't you go to the pictures ana hold Ben Lomond's hot 
hand -if you can get it in y<wrs/' 

She stood up. " Tlianks, 1 will. 'Bye, Simon." And she 
went out, closing the door firmly behind her. 

1 sighed. Rigby grinned at me. " When I was a junior 
station inspector,'’^ he said, " I had a driver, a YorksHIreman, 
and lie used to say : ' If tha chases a woman, she woan't 
chase thee. An’ if she woan't chase thee, lha might as well 
chase tliaself.' " 

I gave him a cold stare. " We have a murder mystery on 
oiir hands, Rigby. Let's lc»ive the Mystery of Sex out of it." 

" All light, all right. I thought you needed a little friendly 
advice, that’s all.” 

"All I need is something that'll put us in the position to 
wind up this case and let me get back to a nice well-ordered 
exMence." 

" Ls that what you had before ? " 

" No, but let me get back to it." 

He grmned again. He was unshakably cheerful to-day. I 
wondered why. He had no re;ison to feel cheerful about the 
way this case was going. Maybe tnere w’cre oth^*r causes. 
Maylie he had a love-life. I suddenly realised that although I 
was getting to know him well, I only knew him on the job. 
I'd no idea of his likes and dislikes or whether lie kept a cat or a 
garden or a black mistress with a ring in her nose. I decided 
I’d have to stick with not knowing. I had too many othe^ 
things to find out. 

I said : " Let's see if this story of Gloria’s moves us along 
a bit." 

He held up Heather's notebook, " Help if I have it typed ? 
We could go out and have a couple of drinks while we're 
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waiting.” He glanced at a large wrist-watch. " They’re 
open.” 

I shook my head. I'd had enough of sitting over a bottle 
with him ; I was Still af'casualty fi^ his last n^ht’s assault 
on my brandy. I said ; “ I can remember it. fve heard it 
twice.” 

” Okay.” He sounded a little sad as the vision of alcohol 
faded. '! Any ideas ? " 

" Marguente was actually working on this story— the sto^ 
which, as I figure it, was the cause of her death — ^when Gloria 
arrived for lunch and the barter of George Burwell. Marguente 
told her secretary to go and g€t on with the notes lor The 
Flash story. What's that mean ? It's been worrying me. Is it 
an English journalistic expression ? " 

Rigby shook his head. ” Never heard of it. But it might 
mean . . .” He stood up and moved over to the door. "Gune 
on. I think Fve got an idea.” 

We went along the broad dark passage and up into the 
new wing, the wing where the Yard’s photographic depart- 
ment and Central Registry are housed. We went into the 
Central Registry, a large square room with lines ot manv- 
tiered wooden shelves bulging with files. It looks like a postal 
clearing-room but actually it’s the nerve centre of the Crinunal 
Investigation Department, one of the most complex and most 
comprehensive filing systems that anybody has yet thought 
up. Everybody Who gets a conviction, everybody who tries to 
put anything across the law and doesn’t make it goes in 
here. And he’s filed in such a way that the finger can be put 
on him as easily as a finger can be put into the hole of a 
telephone dial. That Central Registry is the greatest argument 
against a life of crime that I've ever seen. And, English-hkc, 
it looks like something faintly ramshackle and makeshdt. 

Rigby led the way down several lanes of shelves and we 
came out into a space formed by a window bay in which stood 
a desk littered high with files, and a man in spectacles and 
shirt-sleeves. 

" Inspector Rumble — ^Philip Odell," Rigby said. 

I shook hands with the shirt-sleeves. He had a face 
sharpened by concentration and patient eyes. He looked as 
if he could play an immensely long and foxy game of chess. 
His hand-gnp was good, clean and reliable. 
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** Odell was with O.S.S./* Rigby explained. 

He nodded. " Fve heard of him. Pleased to meet you." 

" He's running a private agency in Lincoln's Inn now and 
he's working on this Marguerite case ; holding a watching 
brief on behalf of Sir Alexander Besard." 

And George Burwell," I said. “ And Mr. Colin Caster," 

" The idea is that he's a sort of one-man watch committee," 
Rigby gnnned. " His assignment is to keep the scajadal out 
of print." 

Rumble's patient eyes gleamed behind his spectacles. 

" He's going to have a job. She was a very pretty girl." 

He found a cigarette case among the litter on his desk 
and we all lit up. I felt relaxed for the first time since I'd 
got up that morning. I like policemen — at least the guys with 
responsible jobs at Scotland Yard. I find them in the mam 
civilised, witli a nice sense of humour, a tolerant ouuook on 
life and pleasant, easy-going manners which canliie, and often 
.ire, highly deceptive. For my money they go to make up 
the finest force m the business. 

Rigby came straight to the point. " George, does the word 
Flash rnean anything to you ? " 

" Yes," Rumble said without hesitation. " It's a new 
underground i>olitical organisation. 1 say ' underground ' 
because its sponsors chose to make it so. They issued a 
manifesto m Pans, where they were formed, and it contained 
the usual claptrap about aiming for peace, prosperity and 
death to communism. Also, like most pohtical manifestos, 
it’s badly written. But if you read it carefully you'll detect 
fascism in it — ^unmistakable fascism. More than that even. 
It promises, or seems to promise, a return to what reaction.irv 
people call ' the good old days.' Its principal enemy seems 
to be organised labour." 

" The Special Branch mad^ a routine check on it when one 
of their agents was turned back at Newhaven about three 
welks ago. Speaking entirely off the record, of course, I think 
The Flash is a much more dangeious thing than we first 
thought." 

" I see," Rigby said. " Have they contacts in this 
country ^ " 

" It's possible. Likely, even." 

" Is one of their agents a Spaniard called Quintero ? " 
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" I might be able to tell you that some time to-morrow. 
We're expecting a r^rt through then from the Paris Surety.” 

" Let me have it George, will you ? ” 

" With pleasure.” 

I shook hands with him again, and Rigby and I went out 
of the Central Registry. Nearing, his office, he said : 

" Well, now we are getting somevffiere. ^ let’s go out and 
get that drink.” 

He fefched his hat and we walked up Whitehall, through 
crowds of hom^going office workers from the Government 
offices. The rain had stopped, but there was still a lot of 
darkening cloud around as it moffe was on the way. We went 
into a pub opposite the Admiralty and Rigby ordered two 
double brandies. We retired with them to a quiet corner. 

Wfficn he knocked off the first drink and was well through 
his second, Rigby started to talk, excitedly. It was the first 
time I’d ever seen him excited. He was like a kid who had 
just thought up some new and foolproof way of playing 
hookey. 

He said : “ The thing seems to fadi into some sort of 
pattern at last. This ^intero comes over here to make 
contacts with influential people for The Flash. One of the 
contacts is Sir Alexander Be.sard. He’s a reactionary, God 
knows, and the idea of bringing back ' the good old days ’ 
would be irresistible to liim. He has a house in Halcombe 
Forest, away from prying eyes and puts it at Quintero’s 
disposal. Does that make sense ? ” 

” It does,” I said. " Go on." 

” Then they get down to business. Among the influential 
people Quintero cbntacts are Philo Kite, who, as editor of an 
important newspaper, makes a very good contact. Then there’s 
George Burwell . . .” 

" Wait a minute, chum. George Burwell's only a good 
contact for a girl on the make. Outside of that he’s a dead 
loss.” 

” His fatho' isn’t. His father’s a big landowner ; director 
of umpteen companies. George was probably the link. Well, 
Marguerite gets wind of what's going on and threatens to 
run it in her column, to expose the whole thing. But by 
doing so she's risking injury to three of her friends, Besard, 
Kite and BurwelL So she albvrs herself to be persuaded to 
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go down to Halcombe to talk it over. Then one of them 
kills her." He drained his glass. As a theory it holds up, 
doesn't it ? " 

" As a theory,*' 

“ Tliat's what I said." 

He went over to the bar ; came back with another brace 
of doubles. 

“ Don't let your excitement lead us into too hectic a jag," 
I said. " Just let's get roaring drunk. It'll do for now. Later 
wc can move on to dipsomania, when we're past the theorising 
stfige. You see, there're a couple of little points you haven't 
married into your nice sJiiny theory yet." 

" Let me have them. I'm in the mood for them." 

He lowered more brandy, rubbed his hands and leaned 
across the little table, eyes shining, hands gnpping his thighs. 

" Point Number One : why was Gloria slugged ? 

" Easy. Somebody knew she was going to tell you what she 
has told you . about Marguerite being on to The Flash story." 

Okay," I said. " That adds up. It also adds up about 
Joan Ileywood disappearing. She also knew about the story." 

" Quite. We haven't been able to trace her yet. When we 
do I evpect we'll find her in the same state as we found 
Matguente.” 

" Nice thoaglit," 

" Any mote (questions ? " He reached for his glass. 

Only the one about me being brought into this." 

" That, Watson, is the easiest one yet." The brandy 
disajipcaied. " You were briefed by Besard and Burwell so 
that you'd tell them it we ever got on to The Flash angle. If 
we ever began to suspect their story that the motive for 
Marguerite's murder wasn't a sex one. It was a smart move 
on tlieir part." 

" Oh, sure," I said gloomily, and finished up mv drink. 
Wlien I came back with the fourth round, Kigby said: 
“ Wliat're you looking so happy about ? Still worrying about 
Heather ? " 

" No," 1 said, " I don't care for theory." 

" Why not ? " 

" I don't know. I just don't like it. The Little People tell 
me it's not the right one." 

" That's very Iridi, isn't it ? " 
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“ I'm vay Irish when I have a hangover.'* 

" Well," Rigby said, '* my next move, as I see it, is to try 
and dig a confession out of somebody. VlHio’s the most likely 
one in this set-up ? " 

" George Burwell.” 

" Right." 

" But he didn't riiow up at that Bohemian nightmare he 
lives in." 

“ I have people working on that," Rigby said mysteriously. 
He stood up. " Come on, back to work.” 

We went back to the Yard. The constable on the door 
told Rigby that Sergeant Harris had been trying to reach him 
on the telephone. We raced up to Rigby's office and in 
five minutes Harris was through again. 

They had a longisli conversation and I smoked a cigarette. 

Findly Rigby put the receiver down slowly, looked at me 
across the desk and said ; 

" They’ve found Burwell ; half .in hour ago." 

" Where is he ? ” 

“ In Halcombe Forest. Hanging from a tree.” 



CHAPTER FIVE 


BURWELL II 
I 

Gforge Burwell was very ^ead. He hung quite still at the 
end of a lope lashed to a branch of the ash tree. He was 
wearing a very dark grey flannel suit, beautifully cut, cream 
silk shut, the inevitable Guard's tie, wool socks with red and 
blue dorks, and a pair of brightly polished hand-madi brown 
brogue shoes. He was the best-dressed corpse I'd ever seen. 

The dealing seemed to be full of men with torches, men with 
raincoats turned up around their ears and soft hats pulled 
down over their eyes. It was very dark in that clearing, the 
darkness pin-pointed by the restless stab of torch beams. The 
wind moaned with the threat of rain and storm and it stirred 
tilt tangled mass of the rhododendron bush. 

Rigby at once went into conference with a group of the 
raincoats and soft hats and I moved off by myself. I stood 
near the hanging body, arranging myself so tnat I couldn't 
see the fare when one of the torch beams played on it. 1 ht a 
cigarette, put my hands in my pockets and thought about* 
Geoi'ge Burwell. I also thought about the destiny of man and 
the strange twists it can take, Burweil's destiny had certainly 
taken a coui)le of unexpected twi'^Ts. His meeting with 
Margueiite, foi instance^ She'dUcome from a vastly different 
background from his own. That they riiould ever have met 
was odd. 

It wasn't hard to visualise*' Burweil's background. Tradi- 
tional. Secure. Boyhood at Eton, perhaps, where he'd learned 
to wear cJothes and where to get tnem made ; a boyhood noi 
haunted by any doubt that a benign providence wasn't 
keeping a place in the sun warm for him. Sandhurst. And 
then the Guards — ^the dinners and the drinks in messes hung 
with heavy pictures that were England*s history. The in- 
articulate seductions in pink-lit night-traps of debs with black 
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dresses and pearls and lecherous mouths. The week-ends in 
country houses and trips to the South of France, Yes, a 
place in the sun all right. Then the war. But that was in the 
nature of things. He^d been brought up as a soldier. Maybe 
he’d been in some pretty tight sMts — ^Dunkirk and El Alamein 
and Cassino and Arnhem, Still, he would've known what to 
do. He could always fall back on tradition, the " done thing," 
even in the height of battle. He was still within his dc}>th. It 
was only when he'd met Marguerite that he'd got out of his 
depth. And now, having come through the war in one piece, 
he Q wound up at the end of a rope. Just because one night, 
in the familiar night club setting, he’d spoken to a girl 
journalist. If he hadn't spoken to her he'd have been able to 
go on with his life, to have stayed around those tradition- 
haunted messes and the houses in the country, the drink and 
the food restricted a little maybe, but still traditional and still 
fairly secure. Yes, there was plenty of irony in it. 

1 pulled myself out of these abstractions and reminded 
myself that I was a detective and not a novelist, and that a 
corpse was a coipse to me and not a Somerset Maugham 
story. I stepped over to the tree and flashed my torch up and 
down the thin hanging body. I was doing this when Rigby 
and Sergeant Harris joined me. 

Rigby said : " Made a proper job of it, didn't he ? " 

" ^’^at beats me," Harris said, " is why he should’ve gone 
to all this trouble to do liimself in. Must've been easier ways, 
and more comfortable." 

Rigby gave a little shiver. " Perhaps he had some neurotic 
desire to die in the same place as the woman he was once 
engaged to. Marguerite's body was found near this tree." 

" Yes, but to harig himself . . Harris said. 

I cut in on him, " Burwell didn’t hang himself. Look at 
those marks on his wrists." I shone the torch up. 

" Look like rope marks," Rigby said. 

" Maybe a man could climb a tree with his hands tied," I 
,said. " Maybe he could then hang himself and somehow get 
his hands free. But 1 don't think George Burwell did that. 
I think he was knocked on the head first. Look at the blood 
on the left side of his face." 

I jerked the torch beam up a bit more. 

" That could've happened wer he'd hanged himself," Rigby 
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said ; “ body still swingii^ and bringing the face hard up 
against the trunk.” 

” He's too far out alon^ the branch for that,” I said. 

We stood looking up m silence for some minutes. Then 
Rigby said : ” Photographs bear taken, Harris ? ” 

“ Yes. sir.” 

“ All right. Have him cut down. I want to see the doctor’s 
repot t as soon as it's ready.” 

Harris went away to round up some of the raincoats and 
soft hats. I gave ragby a dgarettte and the wind moaned. 

“ Well, we might as well go along to the local station,” 
Rigby said. I didn't answef him. A very peculiar cry did. 
It was very mournful and it lasted for aU of half a minute. 
It came from the darkness to our left. 

" What was that ? ” 

It sounded off again, a couple of registers higher this time 
and quite blood-curdhng. It sounded like a woman having 
her throat cut. I started in its direction at a run, Rigby dose 
behind me. Trailing brambles clawed at us, trying to hold us 
back, but we charged on and eventually the noise came into 
the hght of my torch. It was sitting on the trunk of a fallen, 
mildewed tree and it paid no attention to os. Just went on 
with its waiting. 

It was a large Siamese cat and it was sitting very neatly 
and very composedly, with its four degant blax^ feet and its 
rough black tail all making peifect symmetry with its thin 
sand-coloured body and its bright black face and sharp- 
pneked, wire-like whiskers and black ears as erect as Guardi 
men. It was a very handsome beast and its azure eyes with their 
shght squint showed almost blood-r^ at the pupils in the 
white of the torch. He had one of the ugliest voices I’d ever 
heard and he wasn’t afraid of using it. In fact, he insisted on 
using it. He didn’t move as Rigoy and 1 went up to him ; 
didn't bat a whisker; just k^t the blood-curdling noise 
going, showing us the inside of his pink mouth and the spiked 
tongue. I pleaded with him to shut up. Somethmg in mj 
voice seemed to appeal to him and he uid dmt up. Be rose, 
stretched himself and then thrust first one stiff back 1^ out 
beliuid him and then the other. He was a cat with considerable 
character. I saw that at once. He was also a cat with a leather 
collar round his neck upon which was a small brass namqilate. 

S.T.L. © 
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I rubbed his offside ear to convince him that it would be a 
smart thing for him to let me read that namralate. He let 
me read it. It said: George Burwell, 18 Scorton Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

The cat decided that oup acquaintanceship wasn’t going to 
ripen all that quickly, and suddenly shot off the tree-trunk and 
bounded away through the trees with a loping, monkey-like 
run. 

" Let’s follow him," I suggested. 

“ Why ? '* 

" I don’t know. He might be eoing to old man Besanl’s 
house. It’s in this direction.’’ 

The cat was going to old man Besard’s house. When we 
caught up with him he was sitting under the porch and wash- 
ing his face. A cat that knew his own mind, a cal that wasn't 
going to be thrown’out of his routine just because his owner had 
been killed and a couple of detectives had decided to follow 
liim alwut a forest. I pushed on the front door and it gave a 
little. Kigby lent a hand and soon we’d pushed it open wide 
enough to slip through ; inside, there was a heavy sofa resting 
agmnst the door. The cat went on washing his face. 

We slipped through the opening and I shone the toich 
aroimd the room. There wasn’t much furniture in that ro( ‘ui 
but what tliere was looked as if somebody had been playing 
deck quoits with it. A small writing-table lay up ended 
against the far wall. Two armchairs lay on their backs over 
by the fireplace ; one of them was actually in the fiieplaee 
and the upholstery was smouldering gently where ii restcil 
on a couple of glowing oak logs. A gate-table, its legs iiointmg 
at the ceiling, was resting against the wall to our left, beside 
an opening with a blue curtain over it. There were several 
sporting prints m heavy frames hanging on the walls and they 
too had been in the wars, all being knocked to one side ; one 
of them lay face downwards on the grey carpel which stretched 
from wall to wall. There were two standard lamps no longer 
mpright ; low movable bookcases flanking the fireplace which 
had shed most of their books, and a table lamp with a china 
base whidi was china no bnger. It was a room that had 
recently seen plenty of action, by a troop of excited elephants 
from the look of it. 

I played the torch around until I caught a light switch ; 
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the ceiling lamp was the only movable thing in the room that 
was in working order. I went over and thumbed the switch. 
Rigby and I stood looking around in silence. Now that we*d 
broken the ice, the Siamese cat decided that it was all right 
for him to come in. He came through the front door and 
walked across the floor, tail waving, ears back. As he passed 
me he gave out a low moan which I took to be an expression 
of approval, knowing a little about Siamese cats. He ducked 
under the blue curtain and was gone. 

Still pinning my faith in his ability to lead us to something 
interesting each time, I followed. On the other side of the 
cnrtam a short flight of uncatpeted stairs ran up, apparently 
the ro(jm in the eaves. The cat stopped at the top, gave me 
a long azure look and then turned left into the room. 

Tlie room was low-ceilinged and had an uneven floor, 
sloping upwards from the door. In the middle of the slope 
there was a small four^ster bed. And in the middle of the 
four-poster bed was Sir Alexander Besard. He was fast 
asleep, on his back, and his pmk hands were folded peaceably 
on the sheet. He was a very neat sleeper and hadn't dis- 
arranged the l)ed-covers. He wore an old-tashioned night-shirt 
of cream flannel. I was faintly surprised to see he hadn’t got a 
night-cap. I wam't surpnsed to see him there. 1 was never 

f oing to be surprised again by Sir Alexander Besard, wherever 
found him. 

The cat jumped up lightly on to the bed and settled himself 
plumj) m the middle ot the old man’s chest, folded his paws 
under him and started to purr. The old man’s pink, cherub- 
like face began to twitch and then his bright blue eyes 
came open. He looked at the cat. Then he looked at my 
torch. 

“ Who the devil ? ” he said, and r:ached up behind his head 
and snapped on a light in the roof of the four-poster. 

“ Oh, it’s you,” he said indifferently and yawned. 

I pushed my hat to the back of my head and leaned against 
the door-post. I put my torch out and stuck it back in mj 
pocket. 

I said : I suppose you’ll have a perfectly sound answer 
if I try to ask you what you’re doing here ? ” 

” I’m trying to sleep.” 

” You'd better forget that for the time being.*' 
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The fierce hocked nose came round and the bright eyes 
rested on me, indignantly. “ Why ? ” 

" There’s some law (townstairs and it's going to start 
asking you questions in a little while," I said, and took out 
my cigarette case. " Mind if I smoke ? " 

'* Please do." 

I lit the cigarette. 1 said : " We'd got as far as the point 
where yon were tiying to sleep. What next ? ” 

" This is'hay house." 

I thought you’d let it to our old friend Qmntero." 

Quintero left last week.” 

He pu^ed the cat oS his cheVt and sat up. He said : " If 
you want to ask me questions. I’ll get dressed. Go downstairs 
and I’ll join you in a minute." 

I looked around the room to see if there was any other way 
out except through the door. There waisn’t. The solitary 
window was so small it would've set the cat something of a 
problem. 

I said ; " Okay, I’ll wait downstairs.” 

I tmned round to go through the door and something liit 
my right shoulder. It was the cat. Apparently he was tired 
of using his own legs and wanted to put the strain on some- 
body else’s. He rode my shoulder down the stairs making a 
noise like a small jet engine in my right ear. 

Rigby was on his knees at the overturned writing-table and 
he had all the drawers out. 

" Found anything ? ” I asked. 

He held up a small red book. 

" What’s that ? " 

" Spanish-English phrase book. The fly-leaf has initials in 
pencU. P.Q.” 

‘‘Quintero, That checks. Anything else? ” 

‘‘ Yes, this." He stood up and came over to me with his 
right hand held out, palm up. In the middle of his palm there 
was a clarinet reed with a mint reddish tinge. 

‘‘ Saxophone reed, isn’t it ? ” Rigl^ said. 

‘‘ Clarinet. And it belongs to Md Page who leads the band 
at old man Besard’s club.’^ 

‘‘ How do you know ? " 

" He cuts ’em himself and treats 'em with some dope which 
turns them that colour." 
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“I see." He put the reed in his waistcoat podcet. "There’s 
one other tiling. Come over here." 

He led me over to the fireplace and took a triangular glass 
ash-tray ofi the mantelpiece. He extracted a cigarette butt 
from it carefully with thumb and jEorefinger. He held it out 
to me. It was a large butt, about two and a half inches. 

“ Smell it." Rigby said, holding it up to my nose. 

I smelt it. " Well ?’’ he said. 

" A reefer — ^marihuana." 

" That probably means Quintero’s been here recently. 
M.urihuana isn’t used much in this country." 

" No, but it’s Used by American jazzmen. And Mel Page 
is an American jazzman. That butt could tie with the reed," 
I said. 

“ Perhaps if Mr. Page were here now, he could tell us what 
alt this means," Rigby said, waving a hand at all the confusion 
in the room. 

" We don’t need Mr. P^e for that. There’s a party upstairs 
in the bedroom who’s going to come down and,! hope, oblige 
with a httle explanation.” 

*' Who’s that ? ’’ 

" Sir Alexander Besard. He’s getting dressed." 

Rigby sighed. " I don’t think I could cope with his eccen- 
tric ity at the moment. Not without being rude to him, that 
is.’’ 

“ Be rude to him," I said. " You’re in a job where you can 
be rude to anybody.” 

“ Not to old Besard. He’s chums with my chief, don't 
forget.” 

" That isn't going to help him if you succeed in hanging a 
murder rap around his neck.” 

" Do you think we can do that ? " 

" I’m not going to try. The old.bird’s my client. The private 
dick racket isn’t especially clean, but to land your chent in 
court on a capital charge is taking it a bit too far. No, chum," 
I said, " if you t hink you can stick the old man with it, leave, 
me out.” 

1 reached up and scratched the cat’s ear. He hked it; 
increased the purring. Rigby frowned, the first time to-day 
that he’d been put out of his resolutely cheerful countenance. 

He said: "Iwidi you’d put that beast down. He makes you 
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look like a gipsy fortune>teller. perched up there on your 
shoulder." 

I grinned. " You may have to call in a fortune-teller on 
this case yet.” 

“ You’re telling me,” he said bitterly and did some more 
prowling around the roono. 1 went over to one of the upturned 
armchaii^ and shifted Pussy down^on to my knees. A couple 
of minutk. Mer Sir Alexander Besard came through the blue 
curtains. Hfc was now dressed in a pepper-and-salt knicker- 
bocker suit, the jacket of which had a belt, two breast rockets 
and high lapels. He wore thick wool stockings and black 
brogues with cow-catchers on tbem. He looked as if he was 
on his way to a shooting party with King Edward VII. He 
advanced briskly into the room, bright blue eyes snapping. 

“ Well, Rigby," he said, " and what's the trouble now i " 

" George Burwell is dead” 

The old man pulled up and his mouth came open. His 
breath made a quick hissmg sotmd. “ What — what did you 
say ? ” he whispered. 

" George Burwell is dead. We found him hanging from a 
tree down there in the clearing.” 

“ Suicide ? " 

" I don’t think so,” Rigby said. " I think somebody 
knocked him on the head tied his hands and then hanged 
him.” 

The old boy shuddered ; made a helpless gesture with his 
right hand. Quite suddenly he b^an to look his age. The 
light went out of his eyes. His fierce nose lost all its fierceness 
and was just an ordinary nose. The pink skm on his face 
and particularly on his neck seemed to have shrivelled. He 
looked like a very old party indeed ; a party who lived on 
hot milk and dry biscuits. 

“ I — think I'd like to sit down,” he said. His voice had 
shrunk too^to a hoarse sort of croak. 

I got up and shifted the cat on to the arm of the chair. 
T said : " Let's get this sofa ^fted, Rigby.” 

We went over and heaved it upright. Then we ran it on 
its caster^ into the middle of th6 room. Old Besard muttered 
a thank you and sank down on to it. Rigby moved round 
behind hm and leant over the back of the sofa. 1 pulled on 
my cigarette and watched the old man. 
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Rigby said quietly : " Tell us what you know about all 
this, Sir Alexander. From the beginning. About Marguerite. 
About T'he Flash.** 

The old man didn't answer. He sat there, chin resting on 
his chest, thin legs stretched out. I walked over to the door 
and had a look at the area of carpet which had been hidden 
by the sofa. In the middle of it there was a large d^ stain 
that glistened. I went down^on one knee and UghJJy touched 
the stain with the tips of my fingers. It was a^t stain. A 
red stain. I straightened up and went over to the sofa. 

" Blood," I said. " ^obably George Burwell's. Probably 
somebody creased him fere, J'anked him down to the clearing 
and made a clumsy attempt to make it appear like suicide. 
He also made a clumsy attempt to hide up the bloodstains 
with the sofa. Too clumsy for belief," 1 muttered. 

Nobody said anything. Rigby watched me curiously. I 
dropped down on the sofa beside the old man. I sai4 ; " Be-, 
lore you start answering any questions. Sir Alexander, let's 
get one filing straightened out, something personal." 

He turned his head round slowly. He looked at me dully, as 
if he lu<la't understood. He didn't speak. 

I went on : " What am I supposed to do for the money 
you're paying me ? I'd like to get that straightened out. It's 
got away Ix^yond keeping Marguerite's name out of the papers. 
At least, it is ds far as you're concerned. I tliink George 
Burwell was killed in this room — or injured so badly that it 
was easy to get him down to the clearing for tlie final send-oif. 
I also think you were here when it liappened." 

Still he said nothing. And still no interest showed in his 
eyes. This was a new Besard. A Besard without the quick- 
siher eccenlncity. Maybe this was the real Besard, an old 
bird who couldn't make anything add up. Maybe I'd been 
right when I'd said the eccentricity was a front. 

I said : " Look ; whatever happens you’re still my client 
and I'll do my best to protect your interests." 

He nodded. It didn't mean anything. Just an old whit% 
head going back and forth on a scrawny neck, ^ 

" On the other hand," I went on, '* if you want to back 
out, please say so. Then I'll return you the five hundred, less 
only a little for expenses. It won^t break my heart to be 
taken off this case. What's it to be ? " 
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A little life came back iato his eyes gradually. His eyes 
searched all over my face eagerly. He said, finally : “ I'd 
like you to go on with the job." 

" Good.” I stood up. I turned to Rigby and said : ” Do 
you mind if 1 say one thing more to him ? " 

"Go ahead." 

" Madbe you killed Marguerite, Sir Alexander. Maybe you 
didn't, i^be you even had her killed. I don't know. I've 
no theoriesS^nt our new arrangement is that I shall stay on 
this case to guard your interests. So I'll start by assuming 
you're innocent. And I shall go on ddng it unless something 
shows up that makes me change my mind. Then I’ll tell 
you.” 

" Thank you,” the old mw said and managed a faint smile. 

" Not that any of this is Eelping Rigby,” I said. " He wants 
to ask you a few questions. And in your own interests I’d 
advise you to answer them.” 

We had a little silence while the old bird thought it over 
and Rigby got his questions in order in his mind. I went back 
to the firej^ce ; resumed my perch on the fallen armchair. 
Tlie smouldering upholstery had finally given up. It had never 
tiled very hard to be a fire anyway. The cat came back on 
to my lap. 

Rigby opened the questioning by asking the old man if 
he'd had an idea what had happened in this room — 01 if he’d 
seen any of it. 

Besaid said, without hesitation : " No idea at all. The 
room was aU right when I went up to bed. Everytlung was 
in place. There wasn’t a bloodstain. I'm sure of tlut. There 
wasn’t anybody in the house except me." 

" What time did you go to bed r " 

“ About two hours ago." 

" And you were asle^ until Odell woke you just now ? ” 

" Yes.''^ 

Rigby sighed and came round the sofa. He sat on the end 

S ang me old man. He said ; " So you’re asking us to believe 
at while you were asleep somebody came in here, chucked 
the furniture all over the place, idied blood on your carpet 
and then went out again without waking you ? ” 

" I’m not asking you to believe anything,’^' Besard said with 
some of his old testiness. “ I’m tellmg you what happened." 
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“ Is your bedix>om directly overhead ? ’* 

The old man nodded. Rigby w«it on : " You don’t nov- 
mally sleep here, do you ? ” 

“ No, I live in Curzon Street, at the club. But I was at 
Plumpton Races this afternoon, and that's quite near here. 
I was very tired and didn't fancy the trip ba<"'f U town. So 
I came over here for a night's rest." 

Rigby nodded and began to fill his pipe. ' wsmt aoout 
this man Quintero ? I un<krstaud jmu told O^eh'this house 
was to let to him." 

‘ Quintero left here last week.” 

Rigby nodded again. " Wlftit sort of a man was he ? " 

" I never met him. My agent took up his references ; let 
him the house; had all the dealings with him. 1 haven’t 
'got time for su^ things." 

" How long was he here ? *’ 

'' Oh . . . not more than a month." 

" Short time to take a furnished house, isn't it ? " 

The blile eyes gleamed. “ I'm not answerable for the way 
the man wants to live. Find him and perhaps he’ll teU you 
himself why he only stayed here a month. I don’t know. And 
I don't want to know.’’ 


Rigby ploughed on, undisturbed by this outburst ; "You 
sa> Marguerite came down here to meet him on the night she 
whs killed?" v. {/, i. 

" That's right." 

“ Accordmg to you, he was in love with her ? ” 

" Yes." 


" But you never met him ? " 

" No, I've told you . . .” 

“ But you were engaged to Marguente," Rigby said swiftly. 
" And the man was staying in your house. Isn’t it reasonable 
to suppose that you’d’ve taken the opportunity to speak to 
him, knowing how he felt about your fiancee and that he 
was annoying her ? ” 

The hooked nose came up defiantly. " I had no wish to 
see him. Besides, I had every faith in Marguerite’s ability to 
settle with him." 


" Apparently your faith was misplacM,” l^by said gently. 
" She was killra while trying to settle with him, Syour version 
of her trip here is true." 
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The old man thought that over for a moment or two. Then 
he said sadly ; I've never ceased to reproach myself for 
allowing her to come." 

" You think Quintero killed her ? " 

" What else can I think ? " 

Rigby pressfed the tobacco down into his pipe with the end 
of a slayer pencil. Then he lit it very carefully. When it was 
going tg^is satisfaction, he said ; Do you know anything 
about anSs-mderground political organisation called The 
Flash ? " 

Again the old boy shook his head. 

"It was formed in Paris a Couple of months ago," Rigby 
said, between puffs. " It"s vaguely fascist in tendency. 
Perhaps not so vaguely. It aims to restore ‘ the old days.' 
Presumably by violence. Your days. Sir Alexander." 

" Is that remark supposed to have any significance, Rigby ? " 
Rigby shrugged, " We're pretty sure Quintero's an ae:ent of 
The Flash. And that he's over here to make inlluential 
contacts. He used this house as his headqudrters.‘^' 

The old man said nothing; looked down at his thumb. 
Rigby sat watching him closely. Presently he looked up and 
said ; " Your suggestion isn't in cliaracter, Rigby. It's 
possible physically that I should Ve been connected with tins 
organisation. But it isn't likely psychologically. I'm an old 
man. I've seen a good many of ‘ the good old days ' come and 
go. And I've reached an age when I no longei beheve that 
any of them will ever come back. 

" Besides," he went on, " I have too much to lose. I have 
a comfortable hfe and I can indulge my lew whims, even in 
this restricted age. Is it likely that I should hazard it on 
something in which 1 don't believe ? " 

This had Rigby on the floor, temporarily. He pulled away at 
his pipe and said nothing. I lookra at the old man. His eyes 
were filled with the triumph of his manoeuvre. I thought he 
was no fool. I thought he had a good brain and knew how to 
use it. I recalled the impression I'd had in Philo Kite’s study 
in the Albany ; that this case was full of people who were 
trusting to tneir heads to get them out of trouble, people 
whose conversation wasnH anything of a guide to what they 
were thinking. These were tough and clever people. They had 
all the equipment tiut an education could give mem and. they 
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used it to play against the book. They were much tougher 
in consequence than characters who go wrong because the 
breaks go against them and who never bother to do anything 
about their minds. You’re up against something when a man 
of intellectual distinction decides to'run against the law. And 
old Bcsard had intellectual distinction. 

Rigby switched off on to something more basic, sordfething 
nearer the ground. He said ; “ Have you any idea who killed 
George Burwell ? " 

“ No, I’m afraid I haven't.” 

I see.” Rigby got up and.went over to the door. He took 
a police whistle out of his pocket, went out on to the porch 
and blew it. The Siamese cat pricked his ears and looked up 
into my face inquiringly. 

" What's he doing ? ” Besard asked anxiously. 

*' Wliistling up some of his men. He’s got a lot of them in 
the clearing." 

Rigby fame back into the room. He looked first at me. 
Then at Besard. He said : " If >'ou’ve no objection. Sir 
Alexander, Td like you to come along to the local station and 
make a statement.’’^ 

" But I’ve told you all I kno... 

" I’d like you to tell it again, to a stenographer.” 

“ What good will that do ? ” 

" We’ll gel it on the record,” Rigby said quietly. 

The old man hesitated for a moment. He looked across at 
me. 1 gave him a nod. He got up. 

" All right,” he said. 

" Wliarre you going to do now, Odell ? ” Rigby asked. 

” Dejiends on Sir Alexander. I work for him.’ 

Besatd smiled. “ You can do what you like,” he said. " So 
long as you find the person responsible for these murders, 
euid find him quickly.’ 

“ Now, you’re talking,” I said. I got up and tu(^ed the cat 
under my arm. “ Come on, master mind,” I said to him, 
” we’re going back to London.” 

As 1 went through the door I said to Rigby : ” Is it all right 
for me to hang on to this animal until s'nnebody comes forward 
to daim him ? ” 

” I don’t want him,” said Rigby with feeling. " Noisy 
brute.” 
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The cat gave him one of his snarling moans and we hurried 
away. In the clearing they were loading what remained of 
George Burwell, now covered by a white sheet, on to a stretcher. 
I went out into the road to where my car was parked. I put 
the cat in the front seat. Then 1 sud under the wheel and 
started her up. As we rounded a bard and headed towards 
Lond^i, I said to the cat : “ You're a good-luck symbol, 
ma.ster inpd. I'm going to hang on to you." 

The cat moaned. 


2 > 

It showed ten minutes past eleven on the dashboard clock 
when I turned the car into New Square. There was a small 
ten-horse power saloon parked outside 54A and a light in 
my livmg-room. I killed the engine, got out and walked around 
the saloon. It wasn't very new and it wasn’t vorj clean, 
I opened the driving-seat door and flashed my toich inside. 
In the left-hand glove compartment, I found an orange Press 
Pass made out to Colin Caster. I pulled my head out and closed 
the door. I walked around the car again . . . 

When I let myself m, the cat under my arm, the door to the 
living-rodm was ajar and 1 saw Heather and Caster on the sofa. 
They did a bit 01 quick scuffling when they heard the door- 
catch click. 

I went in and stood in the doorway and stroked the cat. 
Caster had lipstick on his cheek and Heather's mouth wa.sn’t 
its normal shape. 

I said : " 1 ought to have made more noise coming in,” 

Caster stood up ; glared at me. He said : “ Now, look, 
Odell . . .” 

" I’m not going to look at ansdhing. Caster. I’m just going 
to mix mys^ a large drink." 

I set the cat down on the footstool by the fire and went 
across and poured myself a large brandy. 

" Who’s this ? ” Heather said, pointing at the cat. 

* " Burwell," I said, going over to the fireplace and resting 
an elbow on the mantelpiece. 

" Is that his name ? 

** Why not ? " 
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“ Well, George Btirwell . . Heather minkled her nose 
to show what she thought of naming an 3 rthing after him. 

“ He used to belo^ to George," I said. " It might be a 
nice gesture to call him Burwell in manoiy of George." 

" What's happened to George ? " 

“ He’s been rubbed out." 

" Oh," 

Silence. Heather and Caster looked subdued. Particularly 
Caster. 1 said to him : " Is that your car outside ? " 

“ Aye." 

" Irs got four flat tyres," I said. 

His big face wrinkled. “ Blit I had them pumped up this 
evening.” 

“ They’re flat now,” I said, with satis&ction. " Quite, 
quite flat.” 

" Somebody must’ve let the air out.’* 

“ Why don’t you go and see ? ” 

“ 1 will. Excuse me.” 

“ With*pleasure,” I said. 

He went out, closing the living-room door behind him. I 
sipped the brandy. Heather found her handbag and got out 
the compact. She studied her face in the little mirror for a 
moment and then went to work with quick deft toudies. I 
noticed that on the table beside the sofa there were a couple 
of used glasses and an a^-tray full of stubs. Evidently thw’d 
been havmg quite a tfite-k-tdte while I’d been down at Hal- 
combe. 

"Odell,” Heather said, /uttmg the compact back and 
closing the handbag. 

" Yes, angel ? ” 

" Did you let the air out of Colin’s tyres ? ” 

“ Me ? ” I gave a flat laugh. " What a ridiculous idea 1 ” 

She stood up and joined me at the mantelpiece. Her red 
hair, outlined against the standard lamp behmd her, looked 
like shining copper. Her green eyes rested on me steadily. 
1 couldn't make out if she was annoyed or amused about my 
letting the air out of CasWs tyres. I said : " Why should I 
want to do such a thing ? 1 don't care if 3 n>u want to sit here 
— on my sofa, mark you — and cuddle an immense lump of 
Scotch sirloin. If that’s the highest point to which your 
ambition rises, I’m sorry for you. Profoundly sorry.” 
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She made an impatient gesture. “ Oh, be quiet 1 You don’t 
think I kissed him for pleasure, do you ? ” 

“ You’d be insanely optimistic if you looked for pleasure 
in kissing a face like that.” 

” I did it in the course of me duty," she said, lightly. 

I TOggled at her. “ You did — what ? ” 

At>ihe sight of my face she wept off into a peal of laughter. 
" Now, .you know how it feels, noneybunch. Whenever I’ve 
foimd you in the arms of some opulent blonde you always 
explain it's all in the name of duly.” 

“ That’s different,” 1 said coldly. 

" Why is It ? Because you*re a ‘ man ’ and I’m only a 
‘ poor weak woman ’ ? ” 

“ No. because no dity, however fiendish, could demand 
that you make love to that-^that neohthic cave-dweller I ” 

” Ah, but it does. I’ve been finding out about him — his 
presence in this case. He knows something.” 

” I refute that — ^utterly. He knows nothing. Nothing at 
all. No man with feet that size could possibly know .'tny thing.” 

” If only you’d control youi jealousy for a moment,” she 
began. But I cut her short with a mirthless laugh. 

■' Jealousy,” I said to Burwell, who was last asleep on the 
footstool. “ She thinks I’m jealous I What an insult ! Feeling 
jealous of one of the lower animals I ” 

• I grunted, so loudly that Burwell opened one blue eye and 
said : " Merrr-oww I ” 

The door opened and Caster came back. He was still 
looking bewildered. But I noticed he’d had enough presence 
of mmd to remove the lipstick from his tace. He closed the 
door carefully behind him and came over to us. 

“ No doubt about it,” he said ; “ somebody must’ve let 
those tyres down. I wonder who it could have been ? ” 

“ I wonder," Heather said, lookmg at me. 

Caster looked at me too. Then at Heather. 

He said : '* Well, I suppose I’d better be off. Thank you. 
Heather. I enjoyed this evening immensely.” 

I said, latterly : " I suppose you found you had so much 
in common.” 

” As a matter of fact, we did,” Heather said calmly. 

" I wonder what it was. Nothing pertaining to the mind. 
That’s obvious.” 
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A light blazed in Caster’s dark blue eyes and he looked as 
if he was contemplating hanging one on my chin: 

Heather said quickly : " Cohn, tdl him about Matguerite.” 

'* He’s already told me about Marguerite, angel. And it’s 
helped as much as an attack of hydt^hobia.” 

“ Sit down, both of you. Colin, let me get you anj^ther 
drink." She picked up the glasses from the table by the sofa 
and went off to refill them. I sat on the armchair. C^ister sat 
on the sola. On the edge of it. He looked very mpimfortable. 
I felt that, right at that moment, he was quite the most 
ui'i'leasant character I’d ever known. 

We didn’t speak until Heather came back with the drinks. 
Handing one to Caster, she said : “ Go on, ^lin. Tell him.” 

Caster took a pull at his drink ; settled the glass between his 
big paws and began to talk. 

“ I saw Marraerite at about quarter-past six on that 
Tuesday night.” 

” Just over an hour before she was killed ? ” I put in. 

He nodtkd. " Why didn’t you tell that when Rigby was 
here ? ” I said. 

" Be <iiuct,” Heather said ” Let him tell his story.” 

I sighed. '' Okay, what’s another futile story matter ? I’ve 
heard more than enough since I was dope enough to get 
tangled up in this business. Go ahead, Mr. Caster, narrate.” 

Caster narrated. " It was a few minutes after six and I was 
having a drink in a pilb in Fleet Street. I suddenly had a 
premoniuon, or something, that Marguerite was in danger. 
So I went straight roimd t' her flat. She was on the point 
of going out. I begged her not to go to Haloombe. She said 
she had to go ; she said it was the biggest thing she’d ever 
tackled in her life ; she said I couk* read it in SaJIurday’s 
paper and judge tor myself. Then — ^then we had a row,” he 
mumbled and broke off. 

" What about ? ” 

" Her colunm. I said I thought she’d sacrifice anything for 
it ; that it was more important to her than I vras. She didn’t 
deny it — ^not immediately. And I saw red. I told har that 
I’d never que.stioned her alxiut the way in whidi she’d managed 
to sell that column, but that didn’t mean I didn't know. I 
said I knew that men like old Besard and Philo Kite and 
Geoige Burwell had all helped her to her fine, glittering 
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eminence and that they were stepping-stones that had to be 
paid. I said I could guess how they’d been paid. 

“ She didn’t say an 3 d:hing to that at first. Caster went on, 
" She stood there, staring at me. her face guite white.. Then she 
told me very quietly to get out. I hesitated for a moment. 
She .^nt over to the door and ‘Called to Joan Heywood. 
‘ Give me that key, Joan,’ she sai^; ‘ I shan’t be back to- 
night.’ Joan gave her a key and she went out. 1 asked Joan 
what key it was and she said : ’ The key of Mr. Kite's cottage.' 

" Later on," Caster said after a pause, " I got very, very 
diunk." 

I got up ; refilled my glass came back and said : " It's 
all very interesting, Mr. Caster. But what does it prove, 
aside mom the fact that you don’t know how to liandle a 
woman ? ’’ 

Heather said : '* Why don’t you hear the end of it ? Besides, 
he do^s know how to handle a woman.” 

“ No doubt he’s improved under yo«r able tuition.’’ 

Heather clicked and murmured : " Men I ’’ Then slie 
raised her voice and said : " Colin, what was Marguerite 
wearing when she left her flat ? ’’ 

" A dark green suit.” 

“ No mink coat ? ’’ 

" That was hanging in the hall," he said. " 1 noticed it on 
*ny way out." 

Some silence. Heathor said : " Now, Odell, according to 
the police, Marguerite was murdered just over an hour later, 
wearing a mink coat and a blue woollen dress." 

“ She could’ve come back to change,’’ I said. 

Heather shook her head. 

" How do you know she didn’t ? ’’ 

Caster said : “ I waited for nearly an hour outside her flat, 
by the lifts, hoping she might come back. She didn’t." 

“ And there was no other way into or out of the flat ? ’’ 

He shook his head. 1 lit a cigarette and considered it. 1 
said: "Were you by the lifts all the time? From tlie moment 
you left the flat ? ’’ 

He hesitated. " WeU, no, not all the time. When I left I 
went down to the ground floor and out into Park Lane. I 
walked along to a cigarette slum on the comer — I was out of 
cigarettes — ^but it was closed. ^ I went straight back, and 
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went up to Marguerite's floor and waited by the lifts. I was 
there at least forty-five minutes." 

" How long did it take you to walk to the cigarette shop 
and back ? " 

" Oh — ^about three minutes. Four at the outside/' 

" That wouldn't have given Marguerite time to come bjck 
and make a complete diange of clothing," Heather saidlT 
‘‘ It doesn't seem very Ukely/' I said. 


CHAPTKR SIX 

CABARET 

X 

I WOKE •UP the next morning with Burwell on my chest. 
He had one long black paw stretched out and the soft pads 
rested gently on my neck. I wondered how he'd got there ; 
before going to bed I'd arranged him on the footstool in the 
living-room and closed the door leading to my bedroom. The 
door was now open. 

" So— you can open doors, eh ? " I said and shifted him off 
my chest. He opened his blue eyes, yawned, stretched and gav^e 
a sleepy moan. It seemed that a friendship had been bom. 

I got up and opened a tin of sardines for him. Then I went 
and bathed, shaved, dressed. I felt vaguely unhappy so I 
put on a newish dark-blue pin-stripe and a scarlet bow-tie 
with blue diamonds on it, I wasn't going to let anybody see I 
felt down. I was laang up my shoes when the phone rang. 

It was Heather. Her voice was as crisp as a plate of corn- 
flakes. She didn't do any beating about the mulberry bush. 
She said right out that she wasn't coming to work. 

1 asked why. I asked if she was ill. 

" No, I'm not ill. I'm fed up." 

" That's fine. You feel fed up. I fed fed up. We go out of 
business. Who cares ? We can go* on the dole." 

" I'm going to get another job." 

She sounded as if she meant it. It didn't sound like a gag. 

S.T.L. H 
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" We can't go on like this, Odell," she said. " You must be 
able to see that." 

" AU I tan see is that I’ve got to carry on by myself.” 

" You can do that. You don't need me. You only tpok me 
on because I was sick of selling perfume and wanted a change. 
Tl(e amount of business you do doesn't warrant it, or the salary 
you pay me.” 

" You could always take a salary cut,” I said hopefully. 

" It's ho good, Philip. We started off on the wrong loot. 
We can’t wwk tc^ether.” 

” Let’s play then. Let’s get married.” 

“ That isn’t play,” 

" I-et’s do it just the same.” 

Silence. Then ; " You don’t really want to, do you ? Tell 
me honestly.” 

1 said : ” I like having you around.” 

“ That’s no basis for marriage.” 

” People do it on a damn sight less.” 

" No. Marriage isn’t for either of us — ^not yet.” 

“ I’m above the age of consent,” I said. 

" Will you be serious about this, just lor a minute ? ” 

"Sure.” 

She said very seriously : ” I want to get married some 
time. But I want to do it properly. I want to want to do it, 
^jot because there’s nothing else to do. Do you understand ? ” 

" Yes,” I said, wondering where this was leading. In my 
experience a woman never engages in abstract speculation 
just for the sheer hell of it. There’s always an angle to it. I 
waited for the angle. 

” I believe that you have to bring a full life to marriage,” 
she went on. ” And I haven’t got a full life yet. There are 
a lot more things I have to do.” 

" Such as wadking out on me ? ” 

" Don’t say it like that.” 

” Okay,” I said. ” Let's jput it another way. Let’s put it 
like tliis ; You’re drawing on to see how Ben Lomond Caster 
measures up. And you don’t want to be around me while 
you're doing it.” 

Pause. We'd uncovered the angle, the reason for the 
abstract dialogue about full lives and marri^e and such. 
She’d taken a thing on Caster and she was going to put me 
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on ice while she found out just how bij^ a thing it was. I 
decided I didn't like women, never had liked them and never 
would like them. Espedally before breakfast. 

" I’m Sony, Philip.^’ 

" Okay,” I said. " Okay, okay, okay." 

More silence. Then : “ Are you still there ? ” 

" Yes.” 

" We'll go on seeing each other ? " 

" Sure.” 

Another pause. You could almost hear her wondering 
over the wire, wondering how I was taking it. I looked down 
at my shoes. 

Finally she said : ” Have you still got that cat ? " 

“ Yes. He came to me with a full life. Right at this minute 
he’s getting himself a full stomach.” 

“ You’d Ijetter get him a box of earth.” 

" I will.” 

" For .sanitary purposes.” 

" I understand.’’ 

” Well . . . good-bye — darling.” 

I put the receiver down. I sighed. 1 thought ; there goes 
a nice gill, a girl vnth a sense of humour, a girl with fun m 
her eyes and her laugh, a girl it was good to be around. Now, 
just because she'd developed an interest in a man’s torso, 
she’d lost the humour and the fun and the laughter. And 
she’d taken on some B-certificate sentiment and philosophy ; 
the kind of stuff they can on film with ScdtU d’ Amour being 
played in the background by seventy-five fiddles and a 
celestial choir. 

I went into the kitchen where BurweU was neatly disposing 
of the sardines and I got out the boot-box. I polished my 
shoes until I could see my face in them. Thbn the phone went 
again. 

lliis time it was Rigby. He asked me how 1 was. He asked 
how BurweU was. He sounded like a man who had something 
to say but didn’t know how to say it. I sighed. My telephone 
was full of characters like that this morning. We got to the 
point finaUy, by way of a little off-hand diatter about the 
weather and hangovers. 

" The point is,” he said, ” we can’t go on working together." 
*' Oh.”^ 
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" I’ve been talking to my chief. I told lum about the 
conversation you had last mght with Sir Alexander Besard. 
He said that as you’re representing somebody we're — well, 
frankly, somebody we're not too happy about — he said perhaps 
it would be better if you worked by yourself.” 

<^^I see. 

" It's no reflection on your integrity or an3dhing like that.” 

“ Oh, sure,” I said. ”I understand. You’re the second 
person who's called up this morning and told me to paddle my 
own canoe.”" 

“ You're ^ng on with the case ? ” 

” I need the thousand quid.”* 

” Do you think you’ll get it ? ” 

‘‘ If you don’t get the old man sent down for murder.” 

" It might interest you to know that I turned him loose 
last night.” 

" Good. My fee’s still in the running, then.” 

He murmured a few platitudes about regretting Ihe break-up 
of our partnership and rang off. He sounded as«il he felt 
relieved because I’d been taken off his back. Noliody wanted 
me this morning. Not even Burwell. Exhausted by lus meal, 
he'd curled up on my bed and gone off to sleep again. I went 
down into the square and fetched up a shovelful of earth 
which I put in a cardboard hat-box. I left the box in the hall 
{ind hoped Burwell would know what it was for. 

I had a breakfast of mushrooms on toast, coffee, rolls and 
marmalade at a restaurant in the Strand. Then I went back 
to the Inn and sat down at my desk. I took the morning 
paper out of my pocket and read through it. That gave me no 
ideas at all. I put it in the waste basket. Then I went over 
to the wmdow and stood looking out into the square, hands 
in my trousers' pockets. The square was busy with urgent- 
looking characters in black hombutgs and stuped pants, 
carrying over-fed brief-cases, and an occasional barrister in 
full canonicals hustling towards the Courts. The Law machine 
was turning over, grinding out its daily quota of crime, mean- 
ness, deception, <tebt, despair, avarice and all the human 
miseries. 

I thought about being a private detective. I wondered 
how a man could be a private detective and keep his self- 
respect. His Majesty's Commissions of Divorce tended to 
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regard a private dick as a piece of vermin in a dirty raincoat 
and rated liim well below tne characters who ^t up to grimy 
tridcs in seaside boarding-houses. The C.I.D. would have 
no part of him unless a squeeze was put on firom Higher Up. 
And pretty girls with red hair and green eyes preferrra 
rock-hke parties from Scotland who wrote pieces about carroty 
in a popular newspaper. I took old Besard’s cheque fo/*nve 
hundred out of m 3 r wallet ; I hadn't paid it into the bank 
yet and wondered if 1 should. I wondered if there was any 
way 1 could earn it. Finally 1 decided there wes. So I put 
it back in the wallet and went out again. 

1 got the car out of the g^age and drove across town to 
the hospital and asked to see Gloria. After some palaver I 
was ushered into the presence. 

The presence had discarded the peach-coloured nightie in 
favour of something in rose pink. There was still plenty of 
cleavage. I sat on the visitor’s chair and tried not to lo»k at it. 

“ You’re very smart this morning," Gloria said, running 
her eyes gver me. 

“ It’s a front," I said. " I’m just a drab, really." 

" I always notice men’s clothes,” she said. *' I have an 
eye for them, you know." 

1 m sure. 

" You look well in your clothes. You’ve got the right 
kind of figure. You’re tall ; your legs are long ; broad 
slioulders ; deep chest and a well-set head. What more cafi 
you want ? ’’ 

“ Brains," I said. 

" You’re no fool. You're a very clever man. I've got an 
eye for that, too." 

She sank a little lower into the pillows and the cleavage 
got a bit wider. I gave up tr 3 dng not to look at it. Her breasts 
were high and firm and the skin on them glowed like a pearl. 

" They’re letting me out to-morrow,” she said languidly. 

"What? So soon?" 

" There’s nothing the matter with me. The wotmd’s healed. 
I’ve got a quick-healing skin," she said. 

I said : " I can see that." I thought her skin was something 
that could heal me of whatever ailed me, temporarily. 

" And what do you mean by that ? " she asked and looked 
invitingly thrdu^ her long eyela^es. 
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" Notiung,’* I said. Old Besard wasn’t paying me a large 
fee to sleep with his sin^. I pulled myseu together and put 
a brisk bite into my voice. 

I said : " We’ve still got to find out who fired that shot at 
you." 

vShe sighed. “ 1 hoped you hadn’t come to talk about that. 
There was a man here yester(jlay from Scotland Yard — ^a 
Sergeant Harris. A dreary little thing. He wrote things 
down m a dog-eared notebook and kept dropping his 
pencil." 

" I can understand why he kept dropping his pencil," I 
said, lor^king at the cleavage. < " Have you any ideas about 
it, Gloria ? ” 

She shook her blonde head impatiently. " It doesn't make 
sense to me. Who would want to shoot me} I mean, I lead 
a very monotonous life." 

" I don’t believe that. But go on." 

" The only thing I can think is that I was mistaken for 
somebody else." 

I nodded. I took out my cigarette case and took it over to 
her. When 1 bent down to light tlie cigarette for her, she 
looked mto my eyes and our faces weren’t more than six 
inches apart. I began to regret my decision that a private 
detective had to have self-respect. 

^ And then she put up her hand and stroked my cheek. I got 
a handful of her soft, gleaming hair and pulled her fare up to 
mine. I kissed her on the mouth. Her lips trembled and came 
open. I pressed down on them, hard. 

Presently she slid her lips out from under mine and 
whispered : " Go and sit down. Somebody may come in." 

I straightened up and stood looking down at her, at her 
glowing pearl-like skin. She squeezed my hand. I went and 
sat down. I felt that maybe a private detective was better off 
without self-respect anyway. 

She said softly ; " Talk to me." 

I said : ’’ Did you tell anybody yon were coming to see me 
the night you were shot ? " 

She smiled. “ You’re a cold-bkxjded brute, aren’t you ? ” 

“ No,” I said. " You said yourself that somebody might 
come in.” 

" All right. No. I didn’t tell anybody I was coming to see 
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you. You’re a handsome lump of man, aren’t you ? And 1 
bet you know it.” 

” Mel Page knew. And I wish you’d pull that sheet up a 
bit.” 

" Oh, Mell He doesn’t count. There — is that better ? ” 
” No, you ought to wear a bed-jacket with that nightgoym. 
doesn’t Page count ? ” 

” He's in love with me. He wouldn’t shoot me.” 

I wondered if I should tell her about George Burwell’s 
death and decided that I wouldn’t, I couldn’t ^pare the time 
to comfort her. Besides, she’d know soon ^ough. Bad news 
IS no slouch. 

“ Does Page know about your engagement to George 
Burwell ? ” 

" Yes. But you don’t think that’d make him . . ." 

" I don’t think anything,” I cut in. " I’m tryi^ to lay 
hold on a few facts. Do you know a man called ^intero, 
by any chance ? ” 

” yuintero ? ” 

" A Spaniard. He was staying in old Besard’s house in 
Halcoinbe Forest up till last week.” 

Gloria thought about it for a moment. Then she said : 
" Is he a short man, with a scar on the bridge of his nose ? ” 
” Could be. I’ve never seen him.” 

" Well, he came into the club one night. It was the Friday 
before Marguerite was killed, as a matter of fact. He was with 
Sir Alexander and Sir Alexander called me over and intro- 
duced me to him. He wanted me to sing one of those insane 
rhumba things. But I wouldn’t do it ? ” 

” Was George Burwell there at the time ? " 

" Yes. He was at the same table.” 

" And Philo Kite ? ” 

“ Yes. He was there too. I don’t like him.” 

I stood up. She frowned. ” You’re not going, are you ? " 
” I have to,” I said. " Tell me one more thing, Gloria ? ” 
“ Yes ? ” 

” Does Mel Page take dope ? " 

" Dope ? ” 

" Does he smoke marihuana cigarettes ? ” 

” Yes, 1 think he does. He calls them reefers.” 
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I drove up Park Lane and turned into Curzon Street. I 
found a parking place nearly opposite The Golden Gate of 
Samarkand and settled down to wait. I waited a long time. 
I waited while I smoked seventeen cigarettes and diank three 
or four inches of my pocket flask ; and while I thought about 
a lot of thingls, particularly women. I thought the more they 
had in the way of shape and curve the less they had in the way 
of moral sense. I thought Gloria had absolutely no moral 
sense at all. I also thought IJiiad absolutely no moraljsense. 
I wished it hadn't been a part of my work to have to ask her 
questions, not while she was wearing a nightgown. I thought 
my life was the hell of a mess and that it didn't matter whetner 
I did any work or not. 

At the end of all this, Mel Page and Quink came down the 
steps of the club and stood on*the pavement for a» moment, 
talking rapidly. Then Quink burned away towards Park 
Lane, Page stayed where he was, looking up and down for a 
cab. He was wearing a dark raincoat and a wide-brimmed 
soft brown hat. From where I sat I could see that he looked 
pale and nervy. 

Presently he caught a cab and it headed east towards 
fierkeley Square. I gunned my motor and fell in behind. The 
cab turned left up Queen Street and left agaiA up Chesterfield 
Hill. There ivasn't much traffic about and I hadn't much 
difficulty in tailing it. It went along South Street and into 
North Audley Street ; acrc^s Grosvenor Square, by the 
Roosevelt memorial and over Oxford Street, by Lilley and 
Skmner's. It pulled up outside a small caf^ almost at the 
junction of Wigmore Street and Cavendish Square. I drove 
on by, slowly, and saw Page pay off the cab and go into the 
caf4. I went down as far as the Welbeck Street lights, turned 
right and found a spot at the side of John Bell and Croydon's. 
I locked up the car and walked back towards Cavendish Square. 
I passed the caf6 once and saw through the window that it 
wasn't very full. I turned, went back and in. 

It was a steamy little place with glass-topped tables and a 
large nickel urn on the marble counter. Beliind the counter 
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there were shelves of sandwiches, meat pies and tinned soups. 
Also a fat, swarthy-looking character whose name had to be 
Nick. He wore a white jacket and a fixed expression of sus- 
picious hostility on his heavy, jowly face. There were a few 
people at the tables and they looked like office workers 
having an early lundi. Several of them read library books 
propped against sauce bottles. 

Page was in the comer, s^one. I went over and sat opposite 
him. He didn't look up from the paper he was reaxling. He'd 
taken off the raincoat and he wore a dark bit)wn, single- 
brcisted jacket, a cream silk shirt and a tie that looked like 
a length of hysterical curtain material. He smelt faintly 
of carnation talc. His hair was carefully bruslied and oiled 
and there were violet shadows under his eyes. I put my hat 
on the chair beside me and took out my cigarette case. I 
flipped it open and stuck it under his nose. 

He looked up and his lips parted when he saw who It was. 
He sucked in breath sharply and his quick, intelhgent eyes 
nail owed, 

'' I don't smoke," he said in a flat voice. 

" You mean you don't smoke tobacco, don't you ? " 

I closed the case and put it back in my pocket. His eyes 
searched niy face. 

" I mean I don't smoke," he repeated. 

" Okay, okay." 

Tlie large expanse of Nick loomed at my left shoulder, T 
looked up and said : " Coffee ? " 

Tlie look of hostile suspicior* deepened. ** You want nothin' 
to eat ? " 


" Nothing to eat." 

He stared it out with me for maybe twenty seconds; 
decided it wasn't worth making anything of and went back 
to his counter and drew the coffee, ^^en I got it, half of it was 
in the saucer. 


" Your steak ready in two minute, Mister Page," he said, 
ignoring me. Page gave him a brief nod and he went away 
again. 1 understood why Page patronised this steamy little 
dump. You have to have somewhere you can get a steak. 
That's an essential part of a man's social equipment in London 
these days, as essential as auwell-cut tail-coat was a dozen 
years back. Social life's purely relative, steaks, tail-coats. 
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What difference does it make ? Steaks are better than coronets 
and, kind hearts these days. 

1 stirred the coffee with a bent spoon and sipped at it. It 
tasted as if it had been brewed from last year’s bracken. 
Page watched me. 1 smiled at him over the chipped brim 
of^he cup. He didn't speak. I didn't speak. Nick, evidently 
to^ow his disapproval of my loutiidt manners in only having 
one cup of bracken, turned on the radio. Tlie brown voice of 
Nat Kihg G}le cut through the steam with the latest piece of 
cynicism : 

“ You can take the mcon. 

Gather up the stars. 

And the robins that sing merrily. 

Put ’em in a box, tie ’em with a ribbon. 

And throw 'em in the deep blue sea.” 

" How’d you feel about that. Page ? ” I said. 

" About what, Jackson ? ” he said softly. , 

“ The song.” I jerked my head back in the direction of 
the radio. He moved up his well-cut shoulders ; turned down 
the corners of his thin mouth. 

He said : “ I can take it or leave it. Pop stuff.” 

” You only go for the traditional sluif, eh ? The old 
masters ? ” 

“ The tune doesn’t matter, Jackson. What counts is the 
way you play it. The best numbers are the one with the 
.straight and simple melodies. You weave the music around 
'em. If it's in you,” he added, indifferently. 

His steak arrived. He poured a lot of catsup over it and 
began to eat. 

" WTiat’s the angle, Jackson ? '' he said, after a few minutes. 

" No angle,” I said. " I’ve got a job to do. It’s simple and 
straightforward, like those tunes of yours.” 

" Only you’ve got to weave a bit of music around it, eh ? ” 

I pushed the cup out of the way, folded my arms and leaned 
them on the table-top. 

I said : ” Let's not get too complicated. Goodman. Simple. 
Straightforward. That’s our theme. I told you it would be 
smart for you to lay it on the line. I’m still telling you.” 

He laid down his knife and fork, spared a toothpidk out 
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of his waistcoat pocket like a jeweller picking up a tiny 
diamond with tweezers, and to dig about in his back 
teeth. 

" What exactly is it I'm supposed to lay on the line ? ” 
he said through the sMe of his mouth. 

“ First, what you know about the murder of Marguerite.” 

He got the troublesome scrap of meat free and spat it on 
to the floor ; then he replaced the toothpick and got bade to 
the steak. 

He said : " I don’t know anything. Not a thing.” 

‘ You knew her, didn’t you ? ” 

“ Sure, I did. She used to get in the club a lot. She liked 
the kind of music we play. But I don’t know anything about 
her being bumped. I once knew a girl in New York, took her 
out maybe twice a month. Some guy cut her into confetti 
with a razor. But I didn't know a thing about it. Lay off, 
Jackson. You’re wasting your time.” 

” Okay,” I said, “ I’m wasting my time. Let's move on 
to somethmg else." 

“ Why not move yourself out into the street ? ” he suggested. 

“ You’re stupid,” I said, ” You don't recognise the people 
who're on your side.” 

He looked at me, disbelief cold in his eyes. 

“ Is that what you are — on my side ? ’’ 

” I’m workmg for the old man. As I interpret that, I trv 
to protect his interests. You’re one of his interests, Goodman. 
You and your clarinet. Keeps the club open. If you get 
yourself into any trouble and the law gets rough with you, 
that’s liable to be the end of the dub.” 

" How come ? ” 

" You can’t play darinet in the death-house. Not for 
night club patrons, anyway.” 

He laid down his knife and fork again. He pushed the plate 
to one side. Nick had dedded to do without the radio music 
after all, and the only sound, apart from Page’s slightly 
irregular breathing, was the hiss 01 steam in the um. 

" Are you crazy ? ” Page said at last. 

I said : ” George Burwell was found dead in Halcombe 
Forest last night.” His impassive face twitched ; nothing else. 
1 went on. I said ; " 'The law thought it was suidde at first. 
Then they got hold of the idea he'd been bumped before he 
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was strung up to a tree. Following up on that idea, they went 
to old man Besard's house. They found blood on the carpet. 
Tliey found the furniture kicked all around the place, as if 
there'd been a fight. They also found a clarinet reed, Goodman, 
cut the way you cut yours." 1 paused ; still nothing showed 
in his face. But his eyes kept on boring into me. " And they 
also found a reefer butt, such ^ you smoke." 

I stopped and saw that hid pale *face had gone a soft 
greenish colour. He didn't speak, so I went on, 

I said : ** Carrsdng on from there, Goodman, what do we 
find ? That you had a motive for rubbing out Mr. George 
BurwelL" 

He tried to say the word motive but apparently Ids mouth 
had gone dry and only the final syllable came out. 

" Yes, and the oldest motive in the book," I said. " Sexual 
jealousy. George Burwell and your singer, Gloria, got together 
a little while ago and decided it would be a good thing if she 
changed her name to his. At least she decidSi it. Now, you, 
Jackson, happen to be crazy about her and you couldn't have 
hked that piece of news when you first heard it, not one little 
bit. And the next thing you know is that George Burwell 
is bumped. Cherchez the jealous lover here, and there are 
two things to help find liim: the reed and the reefer. You 
see, Goodman, it's not so crazy to talk to you about a death- 
house." 

He went on staring at me for several minutes after I'd 
finished speaking. Nick came up and asked him if he wanted 
anything else but he took no notice, I waved Nick away. 
That piece of presumption earned us a resumption of the 
radio. But by now they'd mercifully stopped playing dance 
music and an orchestra was playing the Divertimento in B flat 
by Mozart. Maybe it did something to Mel Page. I don't 
know. After all he was a musician, in front of everything ; 
in front of a man in love with a lecherous little blonde and 
all the despair that laid up for him ; in front of a man who 
was mortally afraid. Maybe Mozart's elegant phrases and 
simple, smooth harmonic patterns fetched back his confidence 
from somewhere ; brought him back from a thing of fear into 
a man and a musician. 

He gave me a brief sad smile. He said : “ You can't make 
it stick, Jackson." 
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" I’m not trying to make anything stick," I said. " I’m 
strictly a cover-guy, for the old man." 

" Okay. The law can’t make it stick." 

“ I wouldn't be too sure of that. The law’s smart in this 
town. Particularly a piece of it called Simon Rigby. He’s got 
his nose well down to it and he’s got your scent. Maybe IVe 
only just beaten him to you. He wiu be along to you ne^rt. 
Page. And he’s not disposed to be as believing as I am." 

He leaned towards me a little. He said : “ Look : the most 
important part of your story is my being crazy about Gloria. 
Without that it faJls to the ground.” 

" Not necessarily, but go on*’’ 

" You, the law, anybody — ^would have a tough time proving 
.she was anything more to me than the vocalist with my outfit. 
I write no letters. I don’t know how to write.” 

“ Gloria says you're in love with her," I said. " And she’s 
the kind of girl who can estimate a man’s emotional ructions 
to the last fine shaving. I know. I’ve just had a demonstra- 
tion." 

I pulled out ray handkerchief and showed him where I’d 
wiped her hpstick off on it. His eyes narrowed and for a moment 
he looked as if he was gomg to explode. Oh, yes, he was crazy 
alxiiit her all right. I put the handkerchief away and he got 
himstdf in hand again. 

He said in his flat voice : " It doeai’t signify, Jackson. It 
isn’t evidence. She’s a little hot-pants. She thinks ever/ 
man has a yen for her." 

I took my cigarette case out and lit one. I said wearily : 
" Listen. Page, stop playing around with me as though I were 
something they sent along from the blind school. I’ve 
got eyes and they work. I go around looking for tilings. 
That’s what I’m paid for. 1 see Gloria in a dark Canadian 
mink with a Fifth Avenue tag. I see her with a gold cigarette 
case that didn’t come a thousand miles from Tiffany’s. 
Girl vocalists don’t make that kind of money around this 
town.” 

He gave a cml laugh. " I don’t make that kind of cabbage 
either, Jackson. Old Besard has me on salary, not a major 
cut of the profits." 

■' You make.records. you have regular broadcasting dates. 
Besides, you were in the big sugar for five years before you 
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ever left New York. I've checked on you, Page. I've checked 
on who's paying the expenses of Glona's hospital room, too. 
And it isn't Santa Claus." 

That was a shot in the dark, but it went home. He gave up 
pleading that he wasn't in love with Gloria. He simply said : 
“ I didn’t kill Burwcil." 

I stubbed out my cigarette ; picked up my hat. I said ; 
" Let's get out of this dump." 

Page* paid the bill, Nick gave me another and final dirty 
look which lopped all the others and we went out into the 
street. Wigmore Street looked as if nothing mucli was 
happening in it ; it never does ; one of the most discreet and 
well-bred streets in London. We walked down through the 
calm towards Welbeck Street and we" didn't spejik. 

When we came level with my car, Page looked at its 
glistening black lines with admiration. 

" A Pontiac, eh ? There must be a few nice angles to the 
private eye racket in this town." 

" There are," I said shortly, " But I've never bv‘en able to 
find out what they are. I bought this with a gratuity they gave 
me after seven years' service with O.S.S." 

We got in and I started the motor. I turned into Bentinck 
Street, went past the fashionable nursing homes and into 
the restrained dignity of Manchester Square. 

Page said : "You've been around a deal, then ? " 

" Enough," I said. " I want to go home to Ireland and raise 
pigs. W^hen this lot is over I think I will." 

" How did you get into O.S.S. ? " 

"I did Intelligence with the Government Army in the 
Spanish Civil War, That made me unfit temperamentally 
to go back to studjnng medicine in Dublin which I'd left to 
go to Spain. So I went to America, which is what most 
Irishmen do when they can't think of anything constructive. 
Somebody in Washington had heard a few tlungs about me 
and — a door opened, as they say in books." 

" I thought you were an unusual type for a private eye. I 
thought that when I first saw you." 

" Do you know many private eyes ? " 

" Nope," he said. '^Omy from the movies. And most of 
them are dumb bastards, like me." 

" You're no dumb bastard, Goodman," I said. " Nobody 
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could handle that clarinet the way you do and be stupid.” 

He laughed. '* This is a twist, isn^t it ? Ten minutes ago 
you were threatening me with the death-house and I was 
wishing a bus would run you down. Now we're a mutual 
admiration convention." 

" No, we’re not,” I said. " We’re still a two-man interroga- 
tion unit. I ask. You answer. Don’t overlook it.” 

He didn’t say anything for a couple of blocks. Then, as I 
skirted the south side of Portman Square, he asked where 
we were going. I said we were going somewhere where we 
could go on with our conversation, I turned into Oxford 
Street ; went down to Marbl^Arch and in through the Park 
gates. I cut down to the prescribed twenty miles an hour and 
.stuck with it until we reached the Serpentine. Then 1 parked 
off from the line of cars which were watching the rowing boats 
and the kids paddling and sailing toy yachts. I killed the 
engine ; leaned back in my comer and brought dUt my 
cigarette case. Without thinking, I passed it to Page. He 
shook his ahead and smiled. 

“ Okay,” I said. " Have some marihuana. I’ve no 
inliibitions and I don’t call copper. I’m through with the law,” 
I added, remembering Rigby’s phone call. 

He settled l^ack in his comer and brought out a reefer — a 
fat one m coarse paper, badly rolled. He lit it and soon the 
ecstasy he got from it was visible in his face — ^in the distended 
nostrils and the irises which grew large in his bright eyes, H8 
stretched out lus long legs Umguorously and nodded at ,the 
radio panel. 

" Could we have some music ? ” he said. " I talk better to 
music.” 

I leant over and turned the switch. ' 

" In fact, 1 do everytlmig better to music,” he added, 

ITie radio warmed up/ The concert we’d heard back at 
Nick’s place came in. They’d now reached the symphony— 
the middle of the first movement of Schubert’s Third. This, 
and the kids paddling and sailing their }^chts, made murder 
seem a very long way off. 

“ Do you remy think I bumped Htxrwell ? " Page said 
quietly, as if he’d had the same thought. 

I considered.it. " No, I don’t." 

” 'There are the clues — my reed, one of these ” — he held 
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up the reefer/' Don’t they mean an3rthing to you ? Aren't 
clues the breath of life to a dick ? " 

Yes, but they aren't his sole prop and staff. At least not 
to detectives outside whodunits. There's such a thing as 
psychobgical application. You've got to apply a rudimentary 
psychological test to every physical clue you turn up. Do 
you follow me ? " 

Nope," he said dieerfuUy. " But I like the sound of the 
words. ‘ They go well with this music." 

"Applying a rudimentary psychological check to you 
doesHT show up a positive. Not m my view, I don't think 
you’re the type. Murder is an orgiastic thing." 

" A what ? " 

" It's something the soul yearns after. Something deep 
down in the subconscious. Something that may never come 
to the surface. And doesn't, more often than not. But in 
every man or woman who does murder, it's there — this deep- 
down yearning for blood. That's my theory, anyway. And 
I'm not alone in it. Not by any means. Charles Diokens came 
up with quite a thought along these lines — ^long before they'd 
thought up a thing called Abnormal Psychology. Up said 
that the students of the criminal intellect perpetually misread 
their subject, because they would persist in trying to reconcile 
it with the average intellect of the average man, instead of 
identifying it as a horrible wonder apart. More or less his own 
'words. 

" Now, you, P^e ; you're not a horrible wonder apart." 

" Glad to hear it," he said, his voice lazy with marihuana. 
" I've often had doubts." 

" Your spiritual urge towards orgiastic fulfilment is 
satisfied by your clarinet," I said. " The desire to murder 
isn't one of your subconscious cravings. It's a thing you 
wouldn't do.’’^ 

He chewed this over for some time, inhaling his joy dust. 
A calm had come over him ; he was no longer the nervy, 
jumpy neurotic. The symphony went along on its beautifully 
logical way, turned low. 

" You're a curious character, Jackson," Page said, looking 
along his eyelashes at me, " I'd no idea you could give out 
with a high-dass line of gab Uke this. I thought you were 
strictly basic. An uneducated bastard Uke me, I mean." 
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*' I only talk this way when there's a demand for it,” I 
said. I blew out smoke and watched it flatten against the 
windshield and spread. “ There isn’t much denuind for it.” 

“ So you think I’m in the clear ? ” 

” I didn't say that. I said i don't believe you kiUcd BurwelL 
But that doesn’t mean that I can prove it. Or that the law 
can t. 

That penetrated the thick wadding of artificial calm the 
reefer had given him. He didn't sound so relaxed when he 
spoke next. He said : “ Okay. The heat's on me. Wliat do I 
do about it ? ” 

Do you want my advice J " 

" Sure I do. Didn't 1 ask you ? ” 

Okay. Listen carefully to this. I'll give you the whole 
set-up, as I figure it. Then you can see if you can fill in some 
of the blanks for me." 

"bhoot." 

I said : '' A lot of this is surmise, mind. A lot of it hasn't 
been proved — ^yet. Either by me or the coppers. Get it ? " 

" It goes something like this. Marguerite came across a 
story about a Spanish guy called Quintero being in this 
country to make contacts for a new underground political 
movement known as The Flash which was formed recently 
in Paris. Among the contacts he made were old mhn Besard, 
Philo Kite, the editor of the Record, and George BurwelL He 
made his headquarters at Besard's house in Halcombe Poorest 
and worked out from there. Somehow Marguerite lit on this 
story. I don't know how. That's Blank Number One. And 
she decided to run the story in her column to expose it. But 
this meant hurting people who were her friends, people who'd 
helped hei. So she was persuaded to hold off until they'd had 
a chance to reason with her. They picked the place for the 
reasoning in Halcombe Eorest and they picked a Tuesday 
night for the time, between seven-thirty and eight-thirty, the 
time she was murdered. 

" The old man and Kite have alibis," I went on. " They 
were dining together in the Albany at the tune. If BurwelJ 
had an alibi we shall never know it now! Quintero has disap- 
peared. Where he's gone to and whether he even exists is 
Blank Number* Two. Next thing that happens is that 1 get 

S.T.L. I 
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brought into it ; ostensibly to see that Marguerite's fair name 

kept out of the scandaJ-dieets. But that doesn’t stand up 
for five seconds, since nobody knows Marguerite s full name, 
and nobody can find it out, not even Scotland Yard. So there 
isn’t much chance of her name being plastered all over the 
dirt columns. That’s Blank Number Three, her real name." 

" Obviously my true function is to act as a pipe-line into 
police headquarters," I said. " You can’t fix the law in this 
country-. Page, not on a murder rap, and so a feed-])ack clamped 
to the copper in charge of the investigation is the next best 
thing. Now, I was originally hired by three guys — ^Besard, 
Burwell and a Scots character called Colin Caster who 
knew Marguerite from way-back-when. All three claimed to 
have been engaged to marry her. Maybe she had been a little 
careless over her arrangements. Or maybe they all just said 
it to me to give substance to what was, let’s face it, a highly 
irregular assignment. I get on the job and the next tiling that 
happens is that Gloria, on her way to tell me sornetlung about 
Marguerite, gets plugged and it's arranged to look af if George 
Burwell did the plugging. Nobody knows why. That's Blank 
Number Four, And now, last night, the gentle George himself 
gets blown down. Blank Number Five. There you have it, 
brother. Right up to the minute. Now, if you \e got anything 
that'll fill in a few of those blanks, lay it right down on the 
Une." 

He finished the reefer ; stubbed it out on the dashboard 
ash-tray and dropped it inside. I leaned over and retrieved it ; 
handed it back to him. He hesitated ; looked j)uz/ded, 

" I wouldn’t like one of my enemies to turn it up," I said. 
'' I have a good many enemies." 

He smiled ; took the butt ; slipped it into his waistcoat 
pocket. He turned so that he faced me full face. 

" Look, Odell," he said very seriously, " I think I may 
have the fill-in lor a couple of those blanks. But I can’t talk 
now ; not right at this minute." 

" Why not ? This car isn’t wired for sound." 

" There's somebody else involved. I'd have to talk to 
them before I opened my mouth." 

" How long's it going to take ? " 

He glanced at his wrist-watch. He said : “ I'll meet you 
at eight this evening. That should give me enough time." 
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I looked at him. He met my look steadily. I decided he 
was on the level. I said : Okay. I think you'll come. It'-S 
in your own interests, anyway. It can't be too long before 
the law starts breathing down your neck. And the way the 
game stands at this point, I'm the only guy m town who can 
get them off your neck again." 

I handed him one of my cards and told him to come *to 
Lmcoln's Inn at eight and I'd be waiting for him. 

" ril be there," he said. 

" There's one other point," I said, as I pressed the starter 
button. 

" What's that ^ " 

" Don’t say anything to old Jt5esard." 

He gave me another long cunous look ; then he nodded 
slowly. 

I backed out of the parking place, went back to the Marble 
Arch gate, turned up nght, still in the Park, and came out 
of the gate by the Dorchester Hotel and into Park Lane. I 
dropped {Jage out^.ide The Golden Gate of Samarkand. Then 
I drove back to the Inn, 


3 

I left the Pontiac in the square and ran up the steps to my 
front door. As I was putting the key in the lock a cold wav? 
of loneliness swept over me. At first I couldn't place it. Then 
I remembered. Heather, She wasn't heie. She wouldn't be 
up there in the little outer office and she wouldn't greet me 
with her gay gnn. She wouldn't make a crack at me. She 
wouldn't call me " Hawkshaw," She wouldn't call me 
anything. 

1 stood on the top step and a gust of cold breeze suddenly 
swept around the corner and enveloped me for a few seconds. 
I began to think the Little People had deaded to take against 
me and were stimng up the air into cold hostility to show me 
]ust how I stood ynth them. The breeze /went as suddenly a> 
It had come and I said to myself: E^crigh of these Irish 
whimsies, Odell, You're not an old bum trying to cadge a 
ball of malt in a shebeen in the County Clare. You're an 
up-and-coniing pnvate detective in the greatest city in the 
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world. And you have a cheque for five hundred smackers m 
y^ur wallet to prove it. Away with the Little People ! Away 
with women and their eternal perfidy 1 

I unlocked the door and went down the passage, past the 
closed doors of the empty ground-floor chambers which had 
been taken by a legal firm somewhere in the North but which 
they had not so far bothered to occupy, to my delight. I 
went up the stairs and unlocked the door that led to my 
apartments. There was an envelope on the doormat. It was 
unstamped and it bore only tw^o words, typewritten : Philip 
Odell. 

I put niv keys into my poqket and carried the envelope 
into the office and went over to the desk and sat down. I 
studied the envelope for several minutes before I opened it. 
All I got from that was that the two words of my n.iine had 
been typed on a portable typewriter ; the e w.is .diglitly 
out of true — a common fault among portables thev've 
b(‘cn in service for some time. I took my paper -knilo — vi lung 
thin stiletto I'd picked up as a souvenir during tjie war in 
Spam after Franco's Moors had been through where we wer(\ 
I <iit the envelope with care. I took out a single sheet of clieap 
white notepaper, folded once. I opened it up anrl read it. 
Nine words this time : 

Quintero will be at Besard's club at midnight tu-night." 

No more. No less. No signature. No letterhead. Nine 
lords, also typewritten by the same machine. I read them 
and reread them. I wondered who could have sent it to me, 
and why. I went into the living-room and mixed myself a 
biandy and soda. I read the note again while I was dnnking. 
I didn't know what to make of it. I wondered it I should tell 
Rigby. He was anxious to talk to Quintero. 1 knew that. 
I also knew I was expected to assist the Law. On the other 
hand the Law had told me to get along by myself. 1 thought 
I would do just that. After all, Rigby may have received one 
of these notes himself. 

1 went into the kitchen and opened a tin of beef-stew. While 
it was heating, Burwell padded m, tail waving and giving out 
a discordant buzzing sound which I took to be a welcome. 
When the stew was ready he decided it was too tough a job 
for me to tackle alone and gave me a hand with it. That cat 
certainly had plenty of appetite. 
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At half-past three my doorbell went. I had a ch’ent. A 
worried-looking woman who appeared to be around torty-five 
but was probably ten years younger. She wore a brown velour 
hat with a drooping pheasant's feather, a brown suit that 
needed pressing and a fox tie that hung around her neck the 
way the albatross must've hung arouna the Ancient Mariner. 
She carried a patched leather shopping bag and she sat on the 
edge of the visitor’s chair, nervously poking strands of greying 
brown hair back under the hat — a hopeless job. 

It seemed she had a husband, a wine-taster, who had recently 
takt'ii to staying away from home after twenty years of 
regularity. She hadn’t seen hjpa for three weeks and she was 
prepared to pay some money to find out where he was. The 
wine merchants for whom he worked didn't know. He'd left 
their employ six months |Lgo. But he still sent money home, 
more than ever belore. That really worried her. There were 
two children going to school, and she hated to think iilflat it 
would do to them if their father suddenly showed up in the 
dock. She kept shooting me pathetic looks of entreaty while 
‘she told story, as though she expected me to shake her 
husband out of my sleeve, loving, respectable and still on the 
right side of the law, 

1 pushed the cigarette box at her and she accepted one 
gratefully, as though it were a rare fruit from the East, 
i got liei down to cases and extracted the necessary details. 
She repeated the bit about being prepared to spend moneys 
She said she had a lair' amount saved and I wasn't to spare 
expense in finding her husband and bringing him home safe 
and sound. She went away ratlier forlornly as if she hadn’t 
much faith in anything I'd be able to do. 

1 hadn’t much faith in it myself. Even if I did succeed 
in catching up with the wine-taster he would probably tell me 
to go and jump in the lake, and go right back to renewing his 
youth. It happens all the time and quite a bit of it finds its 
way into Ihe offices of detective agencies. You know there 
isn't anything >ou can do, except confirm the client's worst 
fears — and she doesn’t want that done. But what 're you going 
to do ? Maybe if you were sirictly honest you'd tell them from 
the start how it stood — or how it usually stands. But you 
can't do that, not to a worried, hard-working woman with a 
patched leather shopping bag, a woman who looks ten years 
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older than she is because she's struggled to keep her head up 
and a home going. At least / can't, I just go on. And it doesn't 
get me anywhere. I usually waste a lot of train-fare and 
telephone money and time and shoe-leather and then haven't 
the heart to i^esent a bill to a woman who's at last brought 
face to face with something she's dreaded for years. And they 
sekiom remember the bill themselves. Grief makes people 
awfully forgetful of bills. Grief and a lot of other things. 

I went on with this one. I spent the rest of the afternoon 
doing the foundation work, checking on the wine-taster's 
last known movements around his* normal haunts, finding out 
the pubs he favoured, the peopje he mixed around with when 
he wasn't at home in his suburb. It was all type-cast. You 
could have found thousands of duplicates in the suburban 
areas. 

It was seven-thirty before I was able to get started on my 
evening's drinking. I thought I was going to get diunk ; 
my afternoon's researches into the undcrwoild of respectable 
domesticity had depressed me and, oddly enough,,, increased 
my feeling of loneliness. I say odd because the researches 
hadn't increased my faith in the strength or the durability 
of the man-woman relationship. Yet I was feeling like a 5>hip 
without a rudder because my man-woman relationship was 
without the woman. I wanted Heather back although my 
reason told me it wasn't important. My reason bade me look 
at the wine-taster and that prematurely middle-aged woman 
who'd trailed her weary disillusionment through my office. 
Without doubt they had started out with the stars in their 
eyes and with poetry in their hearts. They'd been Romeo and 
Juhet, Hero and Lcander, Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire. 
Twelve, fifteen years passed and what were they A middle- 
aged wine-taster, presumably fat, who stayed away from home, 
and a worried, unattractive woman who panicked. No stars. 
No poetry. And that happens all the time, too. Don't let 
Hollywood kid you. 

Yet here was I, aching to become a part of it, depressed 
because my girl had walked out on me, A fine thing it is to 
have a little insight, a little clarity of vision. It doesn't free 
you from the same bondage that grips the guy who sees 
nothing, hears nothing, has no thought Ixjyond his next meal, 

1 thought about Heather. I told myself— or tried to tell 
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myself — that it wasn't her so much, not Heather, the in- 
dividual, but what she stood for. A man like me, prone i/^ 
self-doubt, working in a racket where there are no rules, no 
standards but those you make yourself — a man like me ne^ed 
a close relationship witli a woman in order to give him con- 
fidence. But maybe that goes for most other men, too. No 
woman. No (onfidence. 1 was finding that out — quickly. 
1 told myself there were other women, women with whom I 
could have the same sort of relationship as I’d had with 
Heather, the same sort of fun and understanding. As good 
fish in the sea as ever came out of it. Yeah, but try and find 
them I I had a couple of drinlgs and felt a trifle better. Failing 
the return of Heather or the substitution of something equally 
as good, I could always become a rum-pot. I*d become one 
at this rate anyway. “ Meet Philip Odell, the only private 
detective witli an advanced mania a potu” 

At five minutes past eight the phone rang. Mel Page. He 
said: “Listen, Odell. I can’t get along to-night. Things 
didn’t g(i as I’d planned. I'm still working on them. There 
won’t be tune for me to get over to you before I’m due at 
the club. That is, even it I do fix wiiat I’m trying to fix.” 

I said : “ I shall be in the club m\'self to-mght. We can 
talk then/' 

“ Swell,” he said and rang off. 

I wondered about him. I wondered if I’d been wrong about 
him. I thought about the speeches I’d made to him, to prc»e 
that I dic^’t think he could commit murder. They seemed 
pretty futile in retrospect. I had another dnnk to cover my 
&clf-disgu.st — a strutting, pretentious character who shot off 
his moutli and talked about ” orgiastic impulses ” to clarinet 
players; that’s what I was. I had another drink and thought 
about Heather. I stayed where I was, <tt my desk, basiling the 
bottle and thinking a lot of black-tinged thoughts until my 
desk clock showed eleven o’clock. Nobody rang me up. 
Nobody came to my front door. Nothing happened. It 
didn’t even start to rain. , , . 
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The Golden Gate of Samarkand was fairly full when I 
arrived Mcl Page was on the stand, in front of Ins quintet 
and getting plenty of colour out of his clarinet, I had the 
impression that he was playing better than I'd evei hoard him. 
But maybe that was the dnnk making me mellow and tolerant 
towards the world. I noticed, though, that his face was very 
p lie and that the violet shadows under his eyes had deepened. 
He looked ill or frightened , I couldn't tell which in that 
light. I caught his eye as I was being led to a ttible by the 
head waiter. I gave him the high sign and he stopped playing 
long enough to give me the upturned thumb — ^jiresumably to 
say that our date was still on. This made me feel a httle better. 
Apparenlly I hadn't missed out on my interpretation of his 
character after all. 

I ordered a liottle of gin, having had expenenci^ of the stuff 
the club sold for whis^, and signed the ordei tov\n by the 
light ot the waiter's pocktt torch. After he'd gone 1 settled 
bark and took in the scene It was mixed. There weie a good 
few men in dinner jackets, even some in tails, with women 
in long evening gowns Th(*n it ranged down through srnait 
business suits and model ailernoon frocks to sports clothes 
and baggy tweeds Ever>’body seemed to be having a lot ot 
fun There was a lot of talk and a lot of liaghter. Ihe httle 
dance flooi was like an aquarium at feeding time. There was 
no sign of Sir Alexander. Or Connolly. The place looked like 
any other night-trap. No murders. No armed thugs. No 
neurotic eccentriaty — ^apart from the murals, that is. 

Tliere was a couple at the next table and they were deep 
in conversation. T he man, a wade character with a red face 
and a stiff moustache, was saying * 

“ Everybody has to luv^e lus owm philosophy. I mean, 
you can't get on without a philosophy of some kind Nobody 
can Everybody has to have some kind of philosophy ” 

The girf agreed that everybody had to have some kind of 
philosophy. She was a watery blonde with a stiapless blaik 
evening dress and the kind of skin that goes with anaemia, bhe 
sound^ as if she hadn't got too firm a grasp on the conversa- 
tion 
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The gin amved. I drank a little of it straight and felt 
nothing The man at the next table said * 

“ bo I've worked out my philosophy — the hard school 
of life My philosophy is that everytiang I think is right/' 
He let that sink in. The girl started to say something, but 
he cut her short He said . '' Now, I know you think that 
sounds ooiiceited But it isn't. It's what professional 
pliilosophers do, and nobody thinks they're conceited. After 
all what does a man do when he writes a book on nhilosphy ? 
He siys that everything he thinks is nght " 

T le girl agreed m a leeble voice that it was aU quite clear 
when put like that She said she'd never thought of it before 
Sir Alexander Besard came through the maroon curtains 
nnd went to his corner table ConnoUy followed him The 
old man looked around the dub with a keen eye and then sat 
rlown He told Connolly to do something and ConnoUy 
d( p irted to do it in a hurry. The old man took a cigar*Irom 
tht breast pocket of his old-fashioned dinner jacket, punctuied 
the end with a g^ld piercer and then lit it carefully Wlien it 
was going he leaned back and surveyed his kingdom 
I emptied my gl iss and stood up A waiter pulled aside the 
table foi me Everybody who worked for old Bes ird seemed 
to do things at the double I bdttoned up my dinner jacket 
and walked around the dance floor to the old man's table 
He waved the ugar at me and indicated the chair opposite 
him I sat dowm * 

I said C ongratulations." 

H pmk forehead wnnkled ‘ WTiat do you mean ** " 

' Kigby let go " 

Ht made an imjiatient gesture The man’s a fool taking 
7ne to a police station He might've known it would be a 
waste of time ' 

I looked down at mv hands spread on the tablecloth AU 
the old arrogance had returned and with it no doubt the 
t<(tntncity there didut seem to be much hope of getting 
anything out of him at the moment. 

H( said ‘ How’ie you getting, on ? Making any progress ? " 
“ A certain amount," I said 
" Anything you can teU me ^ " 

" Not \et To-morrow mommg, if things break light " 

He pulled at lus cigar. ConnoUy came up wnth a waiter 
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who was carrying a bottle of champagne in an ice-buckei. 
\Connolly supervised the arranging of it on the old boy's table. 
He looked at me without curiosity. 

Good evening, Connolly," I said* 

He made a muffled noise which might’ve meant anything. 

“ Fetch another glass, Connolly — for Mr. Odell." 

* Yes, sir.” He ^appeared. 

Have you been in touch with Rigby to-day ? " the old 
man aSked casuaUy. Or it sounded casu^. 

I said : "’•Yes, he called me early this morning." 

" What did he say ? " 

" That we couldn’t go on working together." 

A frown furrowed across the old face and tlie bright blue 
eyes flashed above the big cigar. He said : " Did he give any 
explanation ? " 

" No," I said. I thought there was no point in telling him 
v^hat Rigby had said. It w’ould only have provoked an out- 
burst and there was no time lor that. I glanced at my wrist- 
watch. Fourteen minutes to midnight. ^ 

Connolly arrived with the champagne glass and then went 
to work opening the bottle. The cork came out with a 
promising plop. I caught the label : Bollinger, 1928. The 
old bird didn’t stint himself. 

When we had a couple of full glasses before us and Connolly 
had gone again, I looked straight into the bright eyes and s.ud 
Tjuietly : "Do you want to cancel our arrangement now that 
1 can't work close to Rigby ? " 

He didn’t answer at once ; met my look steadily ; picked 
up his glass and sipped the dhampagne gently. I sensed that 
he knew what was behind my question, that he knew what it 
implied. If he did cancel the arrangement that would confirm 
my suspicion that he’d hired me only so he should have a 
pipe-line into Scotland Yard. And it would confirm my 
suspicion too, that he did know all about Marguerite’s death. 
And George Burwell's. 

He didn’t move either way. He countered and hit the ball 
back into my court. He said without taking his eyes off me : 
" Do you want to cancel the arrangement ? " 

I said: "No. But I can't carry out my original assignment, 
working on my own." 

" We change your assignment last night," he said smoothly. 
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^'Your job now is to find the person responsible for these 
murders." 

" A tough job," I said. 

" You mean you can't do it ? " 

" I mean it's a tough job. The cops can do it a whole lot 
better. They have a large organisation." 

" They don't seem to be making much headway in spite at 
that, do they ^ " 

" They may be making more headway than they're prepared' 
to tell you, or me." 

He stared at me a little more ; emptied his glass and refilled 
it. 

" You're not drinking," he said, nodding at my glciss. 

" An oversight, I assuie you," I emptied the glass and he 
refilled it. 

“ You haven't told me how you feel about going on with 
the job," he said. 

" You haven't told me howyow feel." 

" Have you got anything else on hand ? " 

" The job of the century," I said. " Something that'll 
put iny name above Pinkertons. A wine-taster from Harrow 
has lelt home." 

" Why " 

" The usual reason." 

" What's so remarkable about that ? " 

" Notiung. It’s the kind of w(>rk I do, except when I'nit 
lucky enough to run across somebody like you. 

" Does It pay ? " 

I shrugged. " You don't do much tnore than clear expenses, 
if they pay. Often they don't pay." 

He fingered the stem of his glass. " Then you'd better 
keep on working for me," 

I lifted my glass to him and drank some more of the 
champagne. It was good champagne. 

Out of the corner of one eye I saw something tall and 
black standing at my elbow, I swivelled round. It was Philo 
Kite. He looked as sleek as a cat's back in his dinner clothes. 
He gave me a faintly contemptuous smite 

" The psychological detective," he murmured He sat down, 
on my right I happened to notice the look the old boy gave 
liim when he first appeared It was a look full of hatred* 
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Hatred and fear mixed. I thought that was curious. As they 
both professed a great love for the past and both did their 
damndest to live in it, they ought to have loved one another 
dearly. 

The look died out of Besard's eyes almost at once and he 
greeted Kite blandly enough, 'fhey lowered themselves gently 
*ii?to one of thobc tepid conv< 9 [rsations which middle-class 
Englishmen who Ve been at the same school and university, 
and who belong to the same clubs, use for breaking the ice. 
It isn't talk <5o much as a spoken code. It establishes contact 
and lays down certain barriers fer the intercourse that is to 
follow. To the outsider it isn't unlike^ a Balinese dance, 
hidden, fascinating and not without beauty. Thej/ ignored 
me, the cadences of their voices shifting and loiining a 
pattern. 

Finally, Kite turned his long, pale face in my direction and 
his nostrils twitched a sort of icy invitation to join in the fun. 
He said : '' And what brings you here to-night, Mr. Odell ? 
Business or pleasure ? " 1 ♦ 

I took the typewTitten note out of my pocket and laid it 
on the cloth in front of him. He leaned his sleek head forward 
a little and read it carefully. Then without a word he pushed 
It over to the old man. He took a pair of gold-rimmed spec- 
ta( les out of his pocket, clamped them on his nose and read 
the note. Astoni«;liment crawled all over his wrinkled pink 
i ice. He staiecl at me over the tops of the glasse&. 

'' Where did you get this from ? " 

I told him. He said : ‘‘ Du you think it's a joke ? " 

No," 1 said, 

" Why don't you ? " Kite said with a slight sneer. 

" I don't have any reasons," I said. " I just don't tliink 
it's a joke." 

" I see." The nostrils looked very contemptuous. " You 
do it by psychology ? " 

" If you like." 

" Or perhaps Irish second sight ? " 

" If you like." 

He turned to the old man. " You know, Alexander, I shall 
have to change my entire technique, if 1 want to create 
realistic pnvate detectives in my novels. Shan't I, Mr. Odell ? " 
Jie said, turning back to me. 
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" I don't see why,” I said. ” Who the hell wants realistic 
private detectives ? ” 

Kite laughed. It sotmded as if it had been strained through 
a handkerchief — ^a lace handkerchief. ” Mr. Odeli is quite a 
character. I really must get to know him better.'^ 

I didn't think there was anything in it for me it I took him 
up on that, so I let it drift on by. He brought out a slim gold 
cigarette case and took out a lady's size Turkish cigarette. 
He thumbed a thin gold lighter and let the smoke out through 
his nostrils as though smoking was something he«did only on 
Christmas Day. 1 saw that his fingernails were pohshed and 
stained a shell-pink and filed tc^a point. 

1 glanced at my watch ; three minutes to twelve. ” We 
sliall soon know if this note's a gag,” I said and picked it up 
and put it back 111 my pocket. 

The band stopped playing and the fish-tank cleared, slowly. 
A couple of powerful lights in the ceding above the Stand 
came on and drove the subdued pink lighting away. A lot of 
j>copI(* at die tables looked self-conscious, as if they'd been 
aught m some discieditable act. 

What's all this about ? ” Kite asked, 

” (\iharet time,” Besard said. ” We must watch this. It's 
th(‘ fust night of an entirely new show. They've been re- 
lic irsing, it all day. I believe it's very droll. I never go to 
rohoaisals,” he said. ” I find it puts the artists off.” 

I toiild understand that. I thought that even the assurance 
of a Daimv Kaye might wilt before the solitary presence of 
that liiTte hooked nose. 

vSeveral minutes went by while a knot of waiters dragged a 
white grand piano into the centre of the dance-floor, ^ink, 
at the back of the stand, played a soft accompaniment while 
the other members of the quintet talkea quietly. There was 
no sign of Page. I remarke<l on this. 

” He's gone to see if the artists are ready.” Besard said. 
'' He acts as comp^ire.” 

Kite looked at his watch; gave me his faint smile once 
more. 

” It looks as if your psychology has let you down, Mr. Odell. 
It's nearly ten-past twelve.” 

I said : ” How do you know he isn*t here ? ” 

His eyes flickered uncertainly for a moment. Then the smile 
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came back. He said, blandly : " I don’t. But I assumed he 
^vasn't, as you hadn't told us." 

'' I don't know what Quintero looks like/' I said. " I've 
never met him." 

** Well, then, how are we going to recognise him if he does 
come ^ " 

* '* I was hoping you might do that, Mr. Kite," I said. 

That didn't disturb the smile. He said smoothly : " I've 
never met him either. All I know about him is what Mar- 
guente told\ne." 

" I've never met him either," the old man said emphatically. 
Okay, they could be as emphatic as they liked. I kni'w they'd 
both met Quintero. And 1 had a shrewd idea that they knew 
I knew. It was a curious sensation, sitting there with those 
two. It was like playing poker without cards. 

Wliat shall we do about it, Mr. Odell ? " Kite asked 
gently. 

“ Play it off the cuff," I said. 

“ Wlidt does that mean ? " 

" It means waiting for something to turn up, like Micawber *’ 

" Play it off the cuff," he murmured. " colouiful expression." 

He got out a slim gold pencil and a small morocco-bound 
notebook and wrote it down. 

There was a loud drum-roll from the stand and the hum of 
conversation died, I turned around in my chair. Mel Page 
^as back. He stepped up to the vocalist's mike and snapped 
it open. He went through the usual compt^re’s routine oi 
raising and lowering it before getting the show started. His 
face was the colour of a piece of paper. 

He said into the mike : " Ladies and gentlemen, I now have 
great pleasure in presenting the Golden Gate cabaret." 

This produced the usual claps and catcalls. He went on, 
in a tired voice : " Thank you. Thank you. Now, as you all 
know, this club has only two ambitions in life. First, we aim 
to send you all home with empty pockets . . ." 

He paused for the catcalls. 

" And second, we aim to provide you with the cheapest 
cabaret we thiidc you'll stana for without tearing the joint 
apart." 

This produced an avalanche of cheers and animal noises. 
Sir Alexander leant across the table and said : 
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'' Odd thing, isn't it ? — ^you tell people the unpleasant truth 
and they think you're being funny/' 

lie chuckled. Page went on: ''Well, now we've got 
the preliminaries over, let's get down to the grim reality of 
this cabaret. First, we have one of the lousiest piano acts in 
the business. He really is terrible I " 

He held up his hand for quiet and added : " Oh, and pleuse 
don't throw any bottles at him. if they've got anything in 
them. He's had a skinful already." He snapped his fingers. 
" Okay, lights ! " 

The top lights went out and also the table lights. The 
place was in complete darkness except for the glow of the 
reading strip above the music rest of the white piano. 

Besard's voice came out of the darkness. He said ; " It' 
the literal truth, you know. I believe this is the worst piano act 
vou've ever heard. He's so bad even E.N.S.A. wouldn^ book 
him, I thought it would be a novel idea to get together a bill 
of flop‘s. It should provide plenty to laugh at. What do you 
think, Odell ? '* 

I didn't think anything. Nothing he wanted to hear, 
anyway. I thought it wasn’t funny to put a bunch of failures 
up, having adveTti«?ed them as failures, and invite people to 
lau^h dt them. I thought it was as funiiy as bear-baiting. But 
I didn't say so. I didn't say anything. 

Kite did. He said lightly : " You know, Alexander, one 
of these days we're going to expose you in the Record » Yoir're 
swindling the public.” 

” Nonsense, my dear Phuo, I’m doing the public a 
service. They like this sort of bunkum-— takes 'em out ot 
themseh es.” 

They both laughed. They sounded about as warm and 
friendly as a final demand notice. 

” They're keeping the lights down a long time, aren't 
they ? ” I said after a while. 

” Got to work up an atmosphere, you know,” the old man 
said. 

Kite giggled. " You'll work up the wrong one — ^if you leave 
these people in the dark much longer. ' 

The table lamps went up suddenly and I could see a black 
shape slumped over the keyboard of the white piano. It 
looked like a sack of coals from where I was sitting. It didn't 
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look like a piano-player, however bad, about to go into his 

iypt. 

A lime cut through the pinky gloom and lit the shape up. 
You could see it was a man now and you could see too that 
It was making some attempt to sit on the piano stool. The 
aims were flung wide on the piano-top and the Iiead was 
flopped down between iLem. He didn’t move. He didn't look 
like moving. He seemed to be paralysed. 

“ He'll never be able to play in that state,” Kite s.vid. 

The old man laughed. It’s all part of the act/' he said. 

The customers thought it was part of the act loo. They 
laughed and cheered. They clapped and stamped and whistled. 
They thought it was a hell of a thing for a piano-player to 
'tart off his act by preiendmg that he was too drunk to play. 

1 got up and went out on to the floor. The crowd thought 
I was pait of the act too, and they gave me a big and derisive 
hand. I took no notice. I had other things to think about. 
1 went on and into the pool of blifadmg wlnte hght cast by 
the lime. It was very still there, and artifiiial, hJ:e finding 
yourself suddenly frozen into a tableau. TIkti' were two 
worlds. The man sprawled over the piano and me — a silent 
world. And the customers — a noisy world, damoiinng for 
entertainment. 

1 moved over to the piano stool and grabbed hold of one 
black shoulder and pulled. He came backwards and none of 
hie limbs changed position ; they just went right on being 
stretched out, stiff and taut. He came down on to the floor, 
still in the limelight, and still nothing changed with him. He 
might have been made of wax. I bent down and grabbed hold 
of one ice-cold hand and rolled him on to his back. His arms 
.stayed thrust out towards me as if implonng an embrace. 1 
looked down at his face. He was short and he had a hvid 
scar on the bridge of has nose. You didn’t have to be an 
anthropolgist to see that he hadn’t been born a thousand 
miles from the Iberian Peninsular. And you didn’t have to be 
a p.ithologist to see that he’d been dead for at least three 
days. 

1 straightened up slowly and the audience went on applaud- 
ing loudly. . . . 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


RHYTHM CLUB 
I 

“ Anybody got anything to say ? ” 

Kigby stood just inside the door of old Besard's sitting- 
room and looked at* us coldly. »He wasn’t in uniform ; wore a 
blue serge suit, a light brown overcoat, buttons undone, and a 
brown felt hat pu^ed to the back of his head. He had hisf 
hands firmly planted on his hips and he looked bad-tempered. 

Old Besard looked at me. And 1 looked at Philo;,^Kite. 
Kite shrugged his shoulders and said nothing. So I pulled 
the note out of my pocket and stepped forward. 

“ I found this on my doormat tms morning," I said and 
handed it to Rigby. He gave me a short, suspicious look before 
he took it. Obviously our relationship had changed a whole 
lot more than our phone conversation had indicated. 

He read the note carefully. Then said : ” Any idea who 
sent it ? " 

1 shook my head. 

He gave me another hostile look. He said : “ Why didn’t 
you tell me about this ? " 

“ I don’t worry people with anonymous letters,” 1 said. 
" You get enough or them, don’t you ? ’’ 

His eyes dickered. But he didn t gc on with it. He may 
have been in a bad temper, but he was a good policeman. 
He didn’t sink his teeth into people until he was sure they 
couldn’t bite back. He switched his attention on to the old 
man. He said : " Do you know an 3 ^thing about this. Sir 
Alexander ? ’’ 

" Nothing at all. Completely bowled over by it.” 

“ This is jrour club, isn’t it ? ” 

The old pink face creased into a gentle smile. " People 
coine in here in all sorts of conditions, Rigby. I can’t have 
any control ov^ that.” 

S.T.L. M5 K 
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“ They don’t often come m when they've been dead for 
^eventy-two hours, do they ^ " Rigby rasped. 

Nobody said an)^hmg. We all looked at Quintero. He 
was something in the comer, on the floor by heavy book- 
case with glass wmdows. Something lying on a stretcher and 
covered by a white sheet. 

^Finally Kite took out one ot the effeminate agarcties and 
ht It. He said in a tired voice . May I say something " 
Rigby turned to him. Please do/' he said. Ibe more 
everybody says the more I'm going to like it " 

Kite blew smoke down his nostnls. He said . It seems 
apparent to me that you're d^ing with q maniac." 

Does it ? " Rigby said, an unpleasant expression on his 
face. He didn't seem to like Mr. Philo Kite I was with lum 
there 

" Doesn't it seem so to you ? " Kite went on blandly 
Who but a madman would bnng in a dead Ix^dy and deposit 
it in full view of nearly two hunihred people ^ " 

" We don't know who brought the body im, Mr kKik I'll 
start speculating on his mental state when we do know ' 
There was a knock on the door and Rigby barked out 
Come m " 

It was Hams He was holding a notebook and had an 
apologetic expression on Ins small lace, as though he wished 
us to pardon the fact that he was alive Evidently he'd had 
seme of Rigby's bad temper 

" The club has been cleared, sir," he sawl, " And I've 
questioned the staff " 

" Well ^ " 

" A man called Albert Connolly earned the body on to the 
dance floor He destnbed himself as " — ^he took a quick look 
at the notebook — " as Sir Alexander Besard's personal 
attendant. He says he was downstairs in the kitchen at 
twelve o'clock, when the cabaret was due to commence Mel 
Page, the leader of the band, came into the kitchen and asked 
Connolly if he would get the pianist up into the clubroom as 
he was a Uttle the worse for dnnk. Connolly said he would 
and went along to the dressing-room where the pianist was 
The dressmgtrooms are all off a passage which runs from the 
kitchen to the basement area entrance, sir. They were 
ongmally storerooms and pantnes, converted for the purpose." 
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“ Yes, yes," Rigby sna^d. " I don't want an architectural 
survey of the house. V^at happened when Connolly went 
into the dressing-room ? " 

" He found the pianist slumped over the make-up table," 
Han is went on, taking another swift look at his notes. 

Connolly says he thought he was either asleep or very drunk. 
He went over and shook him but the man didn't move. So 
he says he concluded he must be very drunk. He'd heard that 
the cabaret was to be something rather out of the ordinal 
and thought perhaps the man was meant to b§ drunk. Hfe 
kne^A that Sir Alexander hked the cabaret to start dead on 
lime, so he hastily picked up the man and earned him bodily 
up into the club. Connolly is a4)ig man, sir, and very strong." 

" I gathered that," Rigby said icily. " Go on." ^ 

" Wlien he reached the dubroom the lights were down and^ 
so he carried the man over to the piano and put him on to the 
stool. Then, he says, he went back to the kitchen." 

Rigby thought about this tor a moment. Then he said : 

' Where is tliis Connolly now ? " 

" Outside in tlic clubroom, sir. I told him to wait in case 
\uu wanted to speak to him." 

" I certainly do wint to speak to him," Rigby snorted. " Is 
it possible that any man could mistake a peison who's been 
dead for three days for a drunk ? " 

" If theie is such a man, it's Connolly," old Besard said 
ijuielly. "He's sub-human when it comes to retiaonii^ 
power, Fm afraid. But he's devoted to my interests and, 
within Ins limits, a good ser\" it. So I continue to employ 
him." 

" Anything else of interest ? " Rigby said to Harris^ 
Ignoring the old man. 

" Only that we can't find the band-leader, Mel Page," 
Harris said. " Nobody seems to have seen him after he asked 
Connolly to take the — er — corpse up to the clubroom. 1 
understand he keeps his car in the mews at the back of the 
house. He could've left Connolly, walked striight down the 
passage, through the area door and up the steps to his car. 
His cai isn't there now." 

Rigby nodded slowly. Good. I'll come and have a word 
with this master-mind, Connolly." 

He bad his *hand on the door handle when Kite said : 
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As somebody who's directly interested^ may I take this 
opportunity of asking what progress the C.I.D. has made in 
its efforts lo find the murderer of Marguerite ? " 

Rigby's wide back froze. He turned round very slowly, 
I didn’t like the look on his face when he glared at Kite. 
Not that it did anything to Philo Kite. He went on puffing 
at his juvenile cigarette and smiling his soft, superior smile. 

Why are you directly concerned, Mr. Kite.? " Rigby 
asked quietly. 

" I was her employer. And as you haven't been able to 
find any of lier relations, I think I may claim to act as her 
next-of-kin." 

" And what good will that do you ? " 

" It will support me in iny request for an inquest to be 
held on her. Which I've already done," he added gently. 

Rigby’s eyes blazed and he walked stiff-legged over to 
Kite. For a moment I thought he was going to hit him. 

Kite wasn't in the least put out. He had courage ; I had 
to give him that. He said : " I appreciate your motives 
in keeping things hushed up. You didn't know* the girl's 
name. Ortam — ^well, influential people were involved. You 
saw that no good could come from the intervention of the 
Coroner." 

" I don't see it now, Mr. Kite." 

" I think it would be a very good thing to have an inquest. 
If^nothing else it will bring a few extra mmds lo bear on this 
case. And this case could do with ajew extra minds," he said, 
and gave Rigby a charming smile. 

Rigby's hands clenched at his sides. With quiet intensity 
he said . " Let me givejyow a piece of advice now, Mr. Kite.^' 

" Of course . . 

" Mind your own bloody business ! Stay out of my way ! 
If you don't, you're going to be sorry And I don't care if 
you're the Commissioner's grandmother I " And with that 
he turned, went through the door Harris had opened for him 
and was gone. 

It took all of half a minute for Kite to recover. Two pink 
spots showed just below his high cheekbones. 

In a faint voice he said : " Well ... 1 I'd no idea the 
police had such dreadful manners 1 " 

1 said : " Contemporary life's a bad let-doivn, Mr. Kite. 
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No doubt the Bow Street Runners all behaved like little Lord 
Chesterfields." 

I went over to the door ; took a last look at Quintert) 
under his sheet. The Flash didn't matter to him now. He 
didn't need to worry about underground political organisations 
any more. He didn't need to go around making contacts 
with influential people. On the other hand, maybe he did, I 
said good-night quietly to Kite and Besard and went out inlo 
the clubroom. The tables had been stripped and the chairs 
piled on top of them. The pink light had gone and only the 
two naked top lights were on, shining down onTligby seated 
at one of the tables placed in the middle of the dance-floor. 
Connolly stood in ft-ont of him looking as if he was having a 
peculiarly unpleasant frying. I almost felt sorry for him. 

I asked Rigby if it was aU right for me to go home. H5 
couldn't find any good reason tor detaining me and said I 
could. As I was going through the main exit, he calleA out : 
“ And if you get any more anon 5 mous notes it'll be better 
for you if you show them to the right people." 

Yes, he*was ih a very bad teniper. 

I drove east and turned off Fleet Street into one of the 
steep little streets that run down to the river. I pulled up 
outside a small snack-ba? which catered for night newsmen 
and printers. I had to mount my offside wheels on to the 
pavement and finish up almost resting against a wall in order 
not to block the narrow street. I went into the smoky little 
dump and ordered a cup of coffee, I took it over to one of flie 
wooden stalls and sat down. I loaded the coffee with some 
brandy from my flask. I sipped it and listened to a couple of 
comps talking about football pools across the bare scrubbed 
table. One of them advanced the th^'ory that the B.B.C. 
ought to have a two-hour peak programme once a week 
devoted to an analysis of Saturday's games. 

I was just finishing off the coffee when a sub-editor I knew 
slightly came over, a cup in his hand and a bunch of the 
coming day's papers not long off the press under his arm. 

" How's things in the private detective business ? " he 
asked, sitting down beside me. 

I said they were fine, just fine. I asked him how they were 
in the newspaper business. He said they were fine. There 
didn't seem to.be mudh more to say, so he handed me one of 
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the pa^'rs and asked me if I'd like to see what people would 
soon be reading at their breakfast tables. 
u They weren't in for a very cheerful breakfast. The headline 
story was about the squeeze Argentina was putting on the 
Bntish Government over meat prices which, the paper said, 
would mean a considerable reduction of the meat ration. There 
was to be no more petrol for motorists. A Cabinet Minister 
With a taste for gloomy economlrs had made a speech saying 
that our austerity would probably last for another five years. 
An Israeli statesman had said we were a race ol double-dealing 
rats. Somebody in Pmvda had been making the usual dark 
threats of what was coming to our rotting capitalist beaurocracy 
— ^something worse than a cut in the meat lation, apparently 
A French communist leader had revealed that his party were 
"=»prepared to do a whole lot of street fighting. No, Britain 
wasn't going to have a very cheerful breakfast. 

I turned to the inside pages in search of a little light relief, 
'fhe principal item of light relief was a streamei headline 
CfiFSHiRE Train Smash Death Roll Jumps To 45. I folded 
the paper carefully and passed it over to the suU-editor. I 
asked him to excuse me and got out of the stall. 

" Going already ? " he asked. 

I nodded, " I have to go into training to read your news- 
papers," 1 said. I paid for the coffee and went out. 1 drove 
back to Lincoln's Inn. 1 dkln't bother to take the car round 
to the garage but left it outside in the scpiare. I felt depressed 
and lonely. I'd started to think about Heather again. . . . 

2 

I was wakened up the next morning by somebody ringing 
the doorbell. And not nnging it with any show of give and 
take ; they had their thumb down on the push and 
apparently intended to leave it there. I tell out of bed, 
found some slippers and a dressing-gown and went down to 
see who it was. 

It was Gloria. She was wearing a powder-blue suit, a white 
silk shirt and a hat you could've put in your waistcoat pocket. 
Her face was pale but there was plenty of life in her blue eyes. 

She said : " You take a hell of a time to answer the door, 
don't you ? " 
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I said : ** You didn’t give me a chance, angel, rou oidn't 
give the bell a chance. You ought to have kept your thumb 
on it. Like this.” I leaned around the doorpost and thumied 
the bellpush savagely. 

” But that’s what I did do,” she said. 

I took my thumb away and sighed. I opened the door wide 
and said : ” Please come in. This is my hour for seeing 
visitors.” 

She went ahead of me up the stairs. She walked like a 
woman with a purpose. I showed her into the living-room and 
a^ked her if she’d excuse me while I went and put on som? 
clothes. 

” Oh, no, you flon't,” she •said. ” 1 want to talk to you— 
now,*' 

I sighed again. I closed the door, went over and switch®! 
on the elecinc fire. Then I curled up on the sofa. She stood 
over me and there was no lovehght m her eyes. 

She said : ” What’s the idea — trying to get me out of the 
wav ? 

I sat &p at that and stared at her. She gave me the stare 
right back, with a coating of indignant ice on it. 

1 said • “I’m trying to get rid of you, am 1 ? ” 

” Yuu’ie not going to succeed,” she said. 

” I'm sure I’m not. Why should I expect to ? After all, 
you’ve every right to come busting in here, in the middle 
ol the night, and keep me from my miserable toilet. I don’t 
look mucli m my clothes, anyway.” 

” I’m not talking about • ^w. Besides, it isn’t the middle 
of the night. It's nearly half-past nine.” 

” Okay, it’s nearly half-past nine. That's still the middle 
of the night the way I count time.” 

” You've got an awful nerve, ha ^en’t you ? ” she said 
angrily Who do you think you are ? Giving people orders.” 

I said carelully : ” Listen, Gloria, you may not believe this 
but you must make a great effort to. I know it calls for an 
almost superhuman act of faith. But you must do it. I don't 
know what the hell you're talking about.” 

She eyed me narrowly for some moments. Finally she said : 
” Do you mean Mel li^ to me ? ” 

” That isn’t what I meant, angel,” I said. ** ^t since you 
ask me I’ll «ay I shouldn’t be surprised. If shouldn't be 
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surprisec^4f a lot of men had lied to you, about one thing or 
another. You have very pretty legs/' 1 said, looking at them. 
" Long, pretty and inviting. The kind of legs that invite 
walloping great hes." 

" Look, don't you try and soft-soap me. That isn't going 
to work any more. Like a fool I listened to you once. I 
thought you were a nice man, on the level, but you're a 
twd-faced rat, like all the rest of your miserable, spying tribe." 
Her breath came through her teeth like steam escaping from a 
leaky valve. She was very worked up. 

I got on feet ; found the cigarette box ; brought it 
over and held it out to her. She ignored it. I took one, lit it 
and eyed her through the smok^. 

" Well," she said, " what've you got to say ? " 

1 know vou won’t like this, Gloria. But I think you're 
mistaking us for two other people. I know that sounds absurd. 
But it's what I think. I don't think very well early in the 
morning," 1 explained. 

" However, let's go back a bit and see if we can establish 
who we really are," I went on. " You said somethihg about 
Mel lying tc you. Mel Page, I take it. Right, we may be 
able to build something on that. Tell me what Mel said to 
you." 

" That you wanted to get rid of me." 

" Look, Gloria , the world's moved on since you've been in 
hospital. They have different standards now. A different 
set of morals. To-day a kiss between a man and a woman isn't 
the same as saying till death do us part. Sordid, 1 know. It's 
the pnee we have to pay for progress." 

" bid you or did you not say you wanted me to get out ol 
Jown ? " she persisted , a girl with one idea. 

" I did not. Now that's settled, may I go and get into my 
clothes ? " 

" No. I haven't finished yet." 

" I was afraid of that," I said and dropped on to the sofa 
again. 

" Mel came to the hospital yesterday afternoon," Gloria 
said. " He said he'd been talking to you, about the case you're 
working on." 

" That's right." 

" He said that you said I had to leave town immediately. 
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You sadd I was in the way and that you couldn’t get on with 
the job while 1 was around.” 

Did I say that ? ” 

She swept on, gathering indignation as she went. She said : 

I’m not going to be pushed around by you or anybody else. 
Just because you talked me into letting you kiss me doesn’t 
give you the right to send me insulting messages. 

" And another thing, Mister Detective,” she said, putting 
her hands on her hips and standing with her legs apart. “ I 
don’t want to have anjdhing more to do with you, I wouldn’t 
let you kiss me again if you were the last man in the world, 
la that clear ? ” 

“ Perfectly,” I murmured. **¥00 make your points with 
ff)rce.” 

" I was so furious when Mel told me that I could hardly 
wait till they let me out of the hospital this morning. I feel 
like scratching your eyes out.” 

I suddenly lost patience with it. I said ; " Beat if, Gloria. 
I have things onjny mind. Important things. I haven’t got 
time to get involved in one of these what-who-said-to-who 
mix-ups. I never have. Beat it. Go back and play in the 
kmdeigaiten." 

She Ignored all that. She said : “ And there’s another 
thing. When you came to see me yesterday morning, yon 
knew that George Burwell was dead. But you didn’t tell me. 
.'Vnd he was my future husband and I loved him dearly. I w^ 
the first person you should've told. But you didn’t do it, did 
you ? And why didn’t you ? Because you thought it would 
upset your dirty little game ! ” 

“ And what was my dirty httle game ? ” 

'' You're not going to force me to be crude, are you ? ” 

" 1 shouldn't dream of it,” I said. 

" You wanted me to go to bed with you,” she said savagely. 
" Don’t tell me you didn’t I I could see it in your eyes the 
moment you came into my room. I know your tj^. (^n- 
lidontial, quiet, not obvious. But you’ve only got one idea 
just the same. Only one 1 ” 

I stood up again ; took a deep breath. I stepped up cl(»e 
to her. Her breath was still coming through her sharp white 
teeth like a steam-jet. 

T caiH • " Thpri^ arp fwn ffiincrQ vmi ran iln ninria. Vmi ran 
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either Walk down those stairs and go on your way by yourself. 
Or you can go with me holdhng on to the scruff of your neck 
'and the seat of your pants. Take your choice. But take it 
quickly. My bath water's running over." 

She looked at me carefully for a moment and apparentlv 
decided it was better to go down on her own legs. She walked 
by me to the door and said, in what I suppose she considered 
k digmfied tone : " I might ve known you'd threaten to 
knock, me about. Your type always does when they realise 
they're in the wrong." 

I went after her and got between her and the dour. I stood 
with my back against it. Fear lit her eyes for a moment. T 
grinned at her. I said : " No^ you're going to beliave yourself, 
you can answer me a question before you go " 

The fear went and the indignation came back She said 
daintily ; " I'd see you in hell first " She was a refined girl, 
under the superb exterior ; she would've poked your eyes 
out with a nail file and then cursed you for bleeding on her 
carpet A thoioughly refined girl. 

1 said : " Where's Mel Page " 

" 1 don’t know." 

" Okay. Have another think. Where's Mel Page ? " 

" I don't know, I tell you." Her voice begun to rise. Her 
Tace wasn't so lovely any more. Anger and stupidity had dulled 
its fine hne, emphasised the vulgarity of the mouth. 

" Where would he go if he didn't want to be disturbed ? 
flas he any hide-outs ? " 

" Go to hell," she said. 

" You're stupid,” 1 said. " You don't know how to guard 
your own interests.” 

" What good's it going to do me if I tell you where Mel 

" A lot. It's going to help me find the man who rubbed out 
your ever-loving George for one thing." 

Her eyes narrowed and she Avatched me from behind the 
long lashes. 

" And if you helped me to do that, Gloria. George's family 
might think that you had a nice nature after all. They might 
even think they'd lost a very desirable daughter-in-law. 
They might thiiik it would be a good thing to take care of 
you while you recovered from your grief. There'd be pickings 
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in that, angel. George's family hold plenty of chipl As if 
you didn't know." 

She did a little more reflective skulking behind the eye- 
lashes. Finally she came out, sighed and, in a false voice, said : 

" I suppose it is my duty to help. But Mel / He's been so 
good to me. I couldn't bear the thought that I'd been the 
cause of ..." 

" All right," 1 interrupted. " There isn't a movie-camera in 
the room. Just relax and tell me where he is." 

She resumed her business voice. She said : " po you know 
where Spring Vale is ? " 

" No, but I can find it." 

"It's out beyona Camden Town. There's a little music 
shop just past the Underground Station, on the left. At th(^ 
back there's a hall, the headquarters of the Spring Vale 
Rhythm Club. He's there." 

" How do you know ? " 

" I'm telling you," she said. She made a step towards the 
door. I mpved ^side, opened it and she went through. Tlie 
click of her high heels in tlie passage was like a greedy wooJ- 
j>ecker going through a tree, 

I went to the window and watched her walk away. The 
breeze pressed against her. I had a big thought. You can 
despise a woman with all your heart and soul, and yet want 
to sleep with her. Maybe it wasn't a big thought, though. 
Maybe it was a very small one, unimportant and obvioi^s. 
Maybe I should've had it long ago. When they weaned me. 
Then by this time I might've found an answer to it. 
l^erhaps. . . . 


3 

The outside of the little music shop wasn't encouraging. 
The window looked as if it had been cleaned in 1898. I went 
through the door which was smeared with gramophone lists 
dating back to the hom-and-handle era. There was a rusty 
bell on the top of the door and it made a noise like a 
busted bed spring as I went in. I closed the door and looked 
around. 

The only difference between the inside and the outside was 
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that thVre was slightly more grime inside. Through it I made 
out the vague outlines of some rough wooden shelves with 
^amophone records, the paper covers of which had faded. 
On a ramshackle display-stand stood a pile of dusty sheet 
music and a brace of portable gramophones which looked as if 
they had long ago given up all hope of being sold. That was 
all, except for a stale smell of bacon fat. I stood there waiting 
for somebody to answer the bell. I had a headache and a 
coating of brass on my tongue. I didn't want to be there. I 
wanted to be lying on my back somewhere with the sun on 
my closed eyes and the lazy beat of warm sea in my ears. 
Traffic grumbled outside in the street. Somewhere a radio 
blared. I lit a cigarette and thought t?nat life was a drab 
business, with no surprises. 

Nobody came to answer the bell. Faintly, in the distance, 
there were clarinet notes, a brief cadenza that di(*d before 
it could fulfil its promise. I knew that cadenza ; Td heard 
and admiied a good many of its brothers. 1 stepped up to 
the counter and banged on it with my fist, That pioduced 
something which made me go back on my decision that life 
was a thing without surprises. A big surprise came through 
an opening behind the counter which 1 hadn't seen before, 
being in deep shadow. It came forward slowly into what passed 
in that shop for light and rested its hands on top of the counter. 
It was an ash blonde and it stood about five-five. It was wear- 
ing a black silk dress which fitted the way a snakeskin fits a 
snake. The face was as still and composed as a coat of tresh 
varnish. And the eyes were slate ^ey and held as much 
warmth as ten below zero. Perfume came from it along ex- 
j)ensive waves. Its hands were clean and manicured. It wore 
a large opal ring and a. white-gold bracelet. Nothing about it 
was cheap. Nothing went with the decaying little music 
shop. It was a big surprise. 

The slate-grey eyes rested on me for a few moments. And 
then a voice to match the eyes came across the counter at me. 
It was as impersonal as an hotel bedroom. 

“ Can I get you something ? " 

“ Er— sure. A gramophone record," I said. 

" Any particular one ? '' 

" No." 

Something moved in the grey eyes. It may have been 
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suspicion. It may have been an 5 rthing. She didn't mofre. Her 
impassive white hands stayed where they were. The remote 
voice said : What are your tastes ? " 

“ Mostly low." 

We did some more silent staring. Then she bent down and 
brought up a dog-eared catalogue from beneath the counter. 
The movement didn't disturb the varnish. It didn't seem to 
have anything to do with any hving organism. It was like 
the movement of tlie sound arm on an automatic ^record 
player. 

I ran a finger around the edges of the catalogue. I didn't 
open it. I didn't stop looking into the two bits of slate grey. I 
said softly : " Mel rage." 

A pulse throbbed in the white neck. Nothing else. The 
silence in the little dump was intense. I strained my ears.* 
No more clarinet. I got a swift mental picture of Mel Page 
somewhere beyond that dark opening, leaning against a closed 
door, the clarinet gripped between tense fingers, ears strailling 
to catcli a voirc^ a footstep. 

The blorfde said : " Mel Page ? " 

" Claiinet player." 

" I'm sorry. We haven't anything by him." 

" But you've got him, haven't you ? " 

That didn’t do anytliing either. It didn't disturb the varnish 
in the least degree. Or the ice in the eyes. 

She vsaid : "If you don't want to buy anything," and 
left the rest to my imagination. 

1 dropped the butt of my cigarette on to the floor and trod 
it out. It was still one of the cleanest things on that floor. 
1 walked around the counter. 

She didn't move. She said : " Where do you think you're 
going ? " 

I kept on going towards the shadowy opening. Then she 
moved, I bumped into her on my way through the opening. 
She hissed at me and grabbed my arm with surprisingly strong, 
hard fingers.^ I shook her off and^went down a flight of stone 
steps and into a narrow passage that smelt vaguely of dis- 
infectant, only vaguely. Half-w^ down there was a dim 
electric lamp hanging from the ceiling and naked except for a 
fihgree of cobwebs. It cast a dismal light on to a double door 
let into the wall. I reached the door just ahead of the hissing. 
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I put rtiy shoulder against it and shoved. Nothing happened. 
Two sets of sharo fingernails tore their way down either side 
of my throat. She pressed her body against me hard and 
forced me away from the door. There was plenty of life in 
lier eyes now — life and death. She would've slaughtered me 
without a word if she could’ve done ; slaughtered me while 
^he went on hissing like a cornered wildcat. The nails shifted 
Up and clawed their way down my cheeks. I recovered my 
balance and gripped her waist with both my hands. I could 
feel the elastic of her knickers through the smooth black silk. 
I picked her off her feet and twisted her sideways. I stuck out 
my left leg so that it caught the backs of her knees as I shoved 
her away and down. She lailded on the* floor on her bottom 
with a gentle bump, I jumped sideways and hit the door panel 
hard with my left shoulder. It was old and infirm and the 
lock gave. I followed through and stumbled into a long low 
room with a raised platform at the far end and iron girders 
holding up the roof. I saw someone running for a door beside 
the platform. I caught him befoie he reaclifd it ^d grabbed 
the arm which was trying to club me with the clarinet, 

** Take it easy, Goodman,” I grunted. ” Be a j)ity to spoil 
that gob-stigk. It's your meal ticket, you know.” 

He gave up struggling suddenly. I heard high-heeled shoes 
running acioss the bare floorboards behind me. 

I spoke into Page’s ear. I said : ” Call her off, Goodman. 
I'll break your neck if you don't.” 

^He ran a dry longue along equalty dry lips, I shook him. 
Over my shoulder he croaked : ” Okay, Sandra. Lay off.” 

I let him go and moved off a few paces so I could see them 
both at the same time. The blonde's eyes were still spitting 
sudden death at me and her tight breasts went up and down 
like the rise and fall of an angry sea, I took out my liandker- 
chief and wiped my face with it. It came away with blood on 
it. I grinned at them. I said : ” I'm no ladies’ man tlxis 
morning.” 

The blonde said savagely : ” Why this morning ? ” 

Page made a weary gesture. ” Go back to the shop, baby. 
And for Chrissakes don't let anybody else in here,” 

She didn't move ; went on glaring at me. ” Who is he ? ” 
” A private eye.” 

” I don't like him.” 
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" Okay, you don't like him* Go back to the shopf" 

She turned her head and looked at Page. The murder 
melted out of her eyes. So did the ice. She looked almdst 
tender. Then she turned and without a word walked back 
to the double-door. I watched her go. She moved like a soft 
passage for violins. 

** Okay, Jackson," Page said wearily after she’d gone. 

" What IS it ? " 

I smiled at him, with difficulty ; the scratches were deep 
and they were beginning to stiffen. 1 dabbed some more 
blood off with my handkerchief. I said : " Let's not waste 
timf on futile questions. Time's somethmg you haven't got too 
much of, brother.^ I went (fver and sat on the edge of the 
platform and dangled my legs. " The cops arc tearing t^e 
town apart to fand you." 

He stayed where he was, holding the clarinet against his 
right leg. Nothing was ever going to part him froqj that 
clarinet. Not a woman or child or death. He was going to 
go into Eternity hanging on to it. 

" Wfiy*dul you run out last night ^ " I asked him, 

" Because I have a hole in my head," he said wearily. 

" We can take that as read. Let's have the facts." 

He eyed me speculatively for a moment or two. He didn't 
'^e^m to be thinking very hard. He seemed to be all out of 
<'verything. Just an exhausted and jaded clarinet player. 
He was icx) frightened to be tired. He was still wearing his 
white band jacket, now creased, and in the grey light of that 
ij.ire hall it made him look more dejected than ever. 

Ho said : " All nglit. W^'e'll talk. Do you want to do it 
here or at your place ? " 

" We'll stay here. I like the view. What did you say hea 
name was — Sandra ? Not a name I'm crazy about. But she 
lias other things for me — couple of sets of razor blades that 
she uses for nails. Come over here and sit down," 

He came over and slumped down beside me, his long legs 
hanging limp. We sat like that and talked quietly. 

I began by asking him why he’d run out l^t night. 

" You knew who that stiff was, didn't you ? 

He nodded. " Quintero. I ran out because I was scared. 
The moment I opened the door of that dressing-room and saw 
him there, very dead, I knew they were still trying to hang 
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the frame on me. And I thought that this time they'd make 
it. So I told Connolly to take him up to the clubroom — ^to 
me a start — and then I skipped. 

“ Wait a minute. \Vhat do you mean by trjdng to hang the 
frame ? And who's they ? " 

“ I don't know. But finding Quintero's body in that 
dressing-room, sitting up there waiting for me to find it — that 
seemed to jibe with the reed and thi^ reefer stub you say the 
cops found in the room where Burwell was killed. It jibed 
with other things as well." 

" Okay," I said. " Now go back to the beginning and let me 
have the whole story." 

" Well, it began about a week‘*before Mar^erite was killed," 
he said. " She called me up and asked me to stop by at her 
f(at. She's plenty steamed up when I j^et there. Says she's on 
to something big and wants my help. She doesn't tell me what 
the something big is but shows me a photo of Quintero and 
asks me to give her the buzz if I ever see him around the 
club." 

" Well, a coupler nights later I do see him. Comes in with 
the old man, George Burwell, Kite and a coupler other 
characters I don't recognise. They go over to the old man's 
table and they get among the champagne and the cigars 
and they do a whole heap of yackity, Kite doing most ol the 
solo work. Soon as I get the chance, I hop out and buzz 
Wd^erite. She comes around right away. Wien she walked 
in through the door, the old man sees her and tells the others. 
They all twist their necks to watch her coming towards 'em 
and it's like they're watching a mob coming up to lynch 'em. 
Real scared they look. 

" Marguerite sits down with 'em and there's some more 
yackity. Then they all get up and go out. Next thing I know 
she's murdered." 

He stopped and began to spin the clarinet lietween his 
fingers, moodily. What he'd told me didn't get me any further 
along the line. I knew that such a meeting as he'd described 
must've taken place. Still, it bore out the theory that Mar- 
guerite had been killed because she was threatening to run 
1 he Flash story. And it bore out that Besard, Burwell and 
Kite had been m contact with Qtmtero. Which made Besard 
and Kite liars, both having denied meeting Quintero. Still, 
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I knew they were liars before. No, it didn't get me any 
further along the hne 

Presently I said ; " Why couldn't you tell me this yesterday, 
m my car ^ " 

** I had to talk to Gloria first. I had to get her out ot the 
way," 

"Why?" 

" Because of the phone calls They started the day after 
Marguerite was bumped. Ihe phone in my apariment would 
nng, usually just after I'd got in from the dub —around 
three or four m the |nommg. 4 man's voice He kept telling 
me to keep my mouth shut about what I knew, about Mar- 
guerite telling me to watch out for Quintero, about seeing hin>» 
in the club. He said if 1 dtd open my tiap, something would 
happen to Gloria He must've known the way I feel about 
Gloria," he finished gloomily. 

" Any idea whose voice ^ " 

" Nope »rould've been any one At first I figured it was a 
gag Ihen Gloria got slugged the night she came to see you 
in Lincoln's Inn. 1 wanted her to get out of town before I 
talked to }OU " 

' You adopted the wrong methods," I said 
" I know I knew she wouldn't clo it on my say-so. 1 
thought she might on yours " 

" You re not very smart, are you, Goodman ? " 

" No Guess I'm not " 

I slid off the platform , bu^ mtd up my coat. 

" You'd betLei stnk to the claunet. You make sense \Mth 
that " 

" Not all the time," he said and jerkt 1 the clarinet m the 
direction of the double-door " Little Lo as Blossom out theie 
has a fancy for it, a strong fancy ," 

" lhat makes sense too," I said. " She has plenty of warmth 
for a blonde." I touched the scratches on my throat and 
face 

Page sighed. " Brother, my love-hle's one great fouled-up 
mess " 

" Don't give yourself airs. You\e not the only one " 

I ht a cigarette , looked at him lor some seconds He didn't 
seem to have drawn much spuitual sustenance from what he'd 
told me. Perhaps there wasn’t any to draw. Perhaps he was 
STL. L 
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in for a roufjh handling when Rigby caught up with him. I 
thought about that. Finally, I said : You'd better go and 
see some law,'’ 

'' Okay.” 

” ril call 'em and tell ’em you're on your way." 

♦ I jerked my thumb at him and walked down to tlie double- 
door. As I went through tlie notes of his clarinet followed me 
on the’sad, stale air. He was playing " Alter You've Gone ” 
in a minor key and plajnng it with plenty of mournful feeling. 


4 

The j)hone was ringing w'hen I got home and Burwell 
was siltin^^r beside it on my desk, watching it fixedly, his black 
cars pricked. 

" A ridiculous invention,” I told him. ” I'll tell you about 
it some time.” I picked up the receiver and scratched Bui- 
well's head with my other hand. ” Odell liere.” 

It was Rigby. By the sound of his voice he hadn't got over 
his bad tempei yet. 

” Bedard's disappeared,” he said irritably, as thouj^h he 
I thought it was my fault. Perhaps he did. 

” He was to have come to the Yard at eleven o'clock this 
morning,” he went on. ” I gave him until hall-past and tlien 
we went round to his house. He wasn't there. Connolly said 
he'd had a telephone call from a Mr. Jarrold at eight o'clock 
and had gone out immediately, saying he was having breakiast 
with Jarrold. We checked on that. This Jarrold lives in 
Half-Moon Street. He says he didn't make the phone call to 
old Besard and hasn't seen him for six months.” 

I said, ” I see,” and went on scratching Burwell's head. 

” I thought you'd know where he is,” Rigby said. 

” I don't." 

” Have you any idea where he might be ? ” 

” Yes,” I said quietly, ” He may be hanging from a tree in 
Halcombe Forest. Or at tlje bottom of the Thames.” 

” Don't be funny 1 ” 

” Okay. I won't be funny But work it out. Marguerite, 
Burwell, Quintero. That leaves us with two of the original 
set-up, Kite and the old man. One of them has to go.” 
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“ That\ absurd ’ *' 

1 didn't say anything. The wiie crackled. Finally RigbJ^ 
said . Are you still there ^ *’ 

I said I wis. I said I was wondering where Philo Kite 
was, 

“ Well, you can stop wondering. He's here, at Scotlind 
Yard He's been with the Commissioner since the crick ot 
dawn. I[e\ still on about this inquest, bo if you tlimk Ac 
luretl B ird to a tree in Halcombe Forest or t<i> the bottom 
of tlj* riiinies, you can forget it " 

I'll it," I, Slid. ] toy hrn about Pag '. I told him 
Pige sliould he on his way to see hmi. H*-* grunted when I'd 
fiiiishivl an 1 ^ u I reliK tantly 

" Ihink^. lint might help " 

Ho hung up abruptly I stood bv the desk for a few minutes 
ift<r I i pul Ihc ic\ei\ei back on its cradle Then^- wa- 
something wiong som< where. Somellung that didn't tit. 
bupposmg^tlut •one or the on^ mal three — Biirwell, Kite, 
ird A r I kiUul M irgucnto, then tho muidcnng of Burwell 
an<l O iiiituo, and the dis ippe iraiice of Besard made sense — 
ni iteual wit in ss<'s lx mg put out ol the way. Which, ot course, 
made Air Philo Kite the man behind it all. Simple enough. 
But I dulii't like it It hid the sev^ere simplicity of fiction, 
not the dun ((anpheated jumble of tact. There was something 
missing somewhere Something to do with Kite being ^so 
anxious to have an inquest held on Marguente. 

I took that thought into tl bithroom with fne, where I 
ran myselt a hot batli and lay in it a long tinu trying to steam 
some ot tin diUncss out of the scratclies. Burwell sat neatlv 
on the edgi ol rhe bath, his elegant feci tucked in tor feai of 
getting tliem wet, an<l he watihed me witii thoughtlul blue 
eyes that si i*nied to say that he lound some of the capers I 
got up to quite incomprehensible. 

Halt an lioui later the phone rang again. I got out of the 
bath, wrapped a towel around my middle and went in dripping 
to take it. 

It was the wife of the missing wine merchant. Had I made 
any progress ? I told her I was making some, but not a lot. 
I told her thesg things couldn't be rushed. I told her you had 
to play them slowly and carefully, I sounded as if I had 
nothing else on my nund but her husband. She rang off at 
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last and I went over and poured myself a drink. I wanted to 
4/ash the sin of hypocrisy out of my mouth. Until she'd rung 
up I hadn't given her or her husband a thought. I'd forgotten 
they existed. 

After the drink I went back to the bath, ran in some more 
hot water and fell asleep. I v’as an up-and-coming, hard- 
working private detective. Sir Stafford Cripps would’ve loved 
me. . 1 , 


CHAPTER eight 

COPY FOR THE COLUMN 
I 

The day had gone and there was another night, a*new night, 
a night ready for anything. It was very dark with no moon 
and the sky spread high above the spires of the Law Courts, 
a blanket of infinite black silence. I sat underneath it on the 
worn steps at the north end of the square. Burwell wa> 
somewhere behind me inspecting a few mildly interesting 
smells, riie lights of the Inn were going out one by one. It 
gritting along towards the hour when only the lonely 
student and the party-gi\er kept lights burning in Lincoln's 
Inn. An hour for reverie and quiet examination of the soul. 

Two dark shaixxs came into the square from the Chancery 
Lane direction, one a yard or so in front of the other. 1 
• watched them without interest. Then the one that was behind 
increased his pace suddenly and caught up with the other. 
They both stopped and faced one another. It was very quiet 
and I heard their voices. 

" Got a match ? " 

" I've got a lighter " ; this was a Scots voice. He reached 
into his overcoat pocket and as he did so the other man hit 
him. I heard the thud and^ concluded that it had been either 
a knuckleduster or a blackjack. The man with the Scots voice 
didn’t make a sound ; just went down like a felled tiee. I 
was on my feet and running thrpugh the darkness towards 
them before he hit the ground. I grabbed the other man by 
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the shoulder and swung him round. I couldn't see an 3 rthing 
of him but his dark outline. His was wide and he was tal?. 
He grunted as I hit out and lelt my knuckles crack up against 
hard jawbone. He grunted but he didn't go down. \^dh 
made him tough as I'd put everything I'd got into that blow. 

I went after him and landed another, tliis time downstair^ 
That liad plenty in it too and it brought a gasp out of him 
and crumpled him a little. But he still didn t go down. He 
had feet of iron. One of them felt like it certainly. 'Die one 
thal suddenly hit the top of my right thigh on its way to rny 
stomach. I startec^ to fall sideways but saved myself and 
turned as he came at me with a right swing which started 
out in Australia and finished off just wide of my left ear — ^ 
good thing for me ; 1 wouldn't have had any ear left if it'd 
landed. I jumped into him and found his ribs twice. I decided 
to stay m there in case he got the blackjack going ; it had to 
be a ldark]ack ; if he'd been using a knuckleduster Fd have 
felt it behae thk. He grunted some moie, lowered his head 
cijid tried to butt me. I slipped to one side slightly and hit him 
on top of the head with my elbow. A silly thing to do ; his 
Lead was of a pu*ce with his feet. I went off out of reach for a 
second and st«irtecl to go in again. But 1 only started. Some- 
thing lanth'd on the back ol my head ; it lelt like the Law 
Courts. There was a lot of spinning darkness with a dark- 
led patch at tlic ceutie ot it and I began to fall towajds 
that. Just before 1 hit it I heard a hoarse voice sav : 

“ Get the blo^*ily envelope, lor Clirissake." Then the daik- 
red patch opened up and sucked me down into it. . . . 
It seemed that somebody was sandp.iperipg my tac'e an<i 
trying to drill a hole in the back of my head at the same time.* 
It took me a little while I 0 identity the sandpaper It wis 
Burwell's tongue. The drilling took longer. It seemed that a 
long hard winter had come and gone before I was able to sit 
upright. It was stiU dark. It was still Lincoln's Inn. And the 
character with the Scots voice was still lying on his face. I 
took in these three simple facts through waves of nausea. I 
put one hand very carefully on the cold flagstone and levered 
myself on to my legs, after three false starts. I hadn't a head 
any more, only an area of grinding pain at the top of my 
spine, Burwell encouraged me with faint cnes that seemed to 
come from a vast distance. I got myself over to the Scots 
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voice ana went down on my knees beside it. My knees seemed 
to have turned into a couple of cold rice puddings, so I sat on 
my stem. I pulled the Scots voice over on to its back. I 
shook it. It groaned. I fumbled in my pocket and got out 
my lighter. I thumbed it and in the brief flickering flame I 
^w it was Colin Caster. I put the lighter away and shook him 
some more. His groans grew a little stronger and more lite- 
like. Finally 1 managed to get him sitting upright. The 
nausea had sjibsided a little and I was able to pull him on to 
his feet. It was quite an Augean labour to get him, and myself, 
across the five yards or so thj.t separate^! us from my front 
door. But we did it. The ascent of the stair^ was tougher 
t>ut we were buoyed up through that by the thought of 
brandy on the end of it. At least, I was. Caster was beyond 
thouglit. His big face was ghastly and there was a large 
blue-black weal over liis right eye witli a patch of dried blood 
in the middle of it. His breath came through his open lips 
as if it had to be driven out by a foot-pump. ®Whe» we finally 
made the living-room and I got him on to the sofa, I liked the 
look of him so little that I called Heather and asked it she 
knew a doctor who’d come round right away and not want too 
many (jiiestions answered. I felt in no mood for answering 
questions. I lelt a dull resentment about the whole thing. 1 
hated this affair of the murder of Maiguerite and its attendant 
copiplexities. It had got me in bad with the law. It had 
disfigured my face and my throat. It had got me sapped on 
the head. And it had lost me my girl. I knew it had lost me 
my girl when I heard Heather's reaction to my news that Caster 
was in need of medical aid. She didn't say very much but 
•she sent enough supercharged emotion over that telephone 
wire to keep a theatre filled for a year. 

Caster looked a little better when he'd had some brandy. 
I had some brandy too, but it' didn't do me any good. It 
merely made me fed even more anti-social. It merely deepened 
jny conviction that I didn’t give a damn if a woman columnist, 
an ex-Guardee and a Spanish agent did get slain ; that I 
didn't even care if a decent, hard-working woman in Harrow 
did get robbed of her husband. 

What happened ? " Caster asked after a ^hile. 

I told him, as far as I knew it. Then I asked him what he 
was doing in the Inn in the first place. 
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" I was coming to see you." 

To ask for Heather's hand ? ” I said bitterly. I wishea 
I hadnH said it as soon as I had. I may have taken a tough 
beating from the Fates during the past forty-eight hours or 
so but that wasn’t any excuse for behaving like a jealou*. 
high-school boy. I went over and ]5)oured myself another slug 
of brandy. Caster watched me come back with concern in his 
big, blue-grey eyes. I couldn't help liking the guy. ‘Which 
made it so much worse, so much more confusing. 

I'm sorry about tliat," he said in his soft pleasant Scots 
voice. " I didn't rr^ean it to hiippen." 

Are vou in love with her ? ' 

He nodded. 

** Hasn't taken you long to forget Marguerite, has it ? ” 
I regretted saying that, too, as soon as I'd .said it. I wasn’t 
liking myself very much to-night. 

He said : "I took a pretty bad beating from Marguerite 
during th^ last J^ear or two. One doesn’t give up a dream too 
easily. Not a man like me. I've got some peace now. And 
that's better," 

I said : " Look brother, I'm reasonably well disix)sed towards 
you. I would like to see you have a decent life. You're 
one of the people I'd hate to see get a raw deal. But don't 
put loo inudi ot a strain on it, will you ? Don't tell me what 
you're going to have with Heather," 

" I'm soiry." 

" I thought I was going tu have it myself once. Only I 
didn't play it right. If I'm rational I'll agree that you may 
deserve it more than I do. But I'm not often rational these 
days." 

I sat down and explored the damage to the back df^jny head 
with gentle fingers. Whoever had laid that sap on me knew 
his business. 1 wasn't going to get my hat on for a week. 
While I was doing this Caster lay and sipped his brandy and 
looked miserable. I felt sorry for him. He'd taken more than 
I had and it wasn't fair to burden him with the problem of 
Heather's transferred affections ^t the moment. He was the 
sort of guy who wouldn't feel too happy in his mind about 
taking away another man's girl. He was a nice guy, I decided ; 
he hadn't succumbed yet to the proposition that the world's a 
jungle and vou get what you can however you can. He still 
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believed in old-fashioned things like honour and loyalty and 
ifttegrity. 

I asked him how he was feeling. 

“ Terrible," he said with a gnn. " I feel as if somebody 
had hit me with a coal track." 

"I know how you feel," I said, touching the waste area at 
the back of my head again. “ Why were you coming to see 
me ? " 1 asked after a pause. 

" I got something by this afternoon's post that 1 thought 
would interest you — copy for Marguerite's column." 

I gaped at him. " What ? ", , 

" Eight sheets of typewritten quarto. Yesterday’s date." 

" Somebody's pulling a gag," I said. 

" I don't think so. It was her stuff aU right. There was a 
letter with it — or rather a note. And it was in ier handwriting. 
I know Marguerite's handwriting too well not to be taken in 
by a forgery." 

I thought about this for a minute. It dichi’t make sense, 
a woman journalist writing a column over a week after her 
death. I wondered if Caster had had another brainstorm, 
slipped into another eccentric, Chekovian rdle, a character 
who believed in spirit-writing. I said : “ Was the note 

dated ? " 

" No, I don't think it was." 

''Then she could’ve written it before she was killed.” 

'’^True," he said thoughtfully. He had another sip of the 
brandy. Then said : " But who posted it ? ” 

“ What was the copy about ? * 

" The Flash. About an agent — Quintero — ^being over in 
this country to make contacts. She described the men he’d 
made contact with ; didn’t name 'em of course, but left no 
doubt in your mind who they were. Theportraits of Philo 
Kite and old Besard are unmistakable. The stuff would be 
d)mamite if it were printed," he said. 

I said : " Isn’t it going to be printed ? ” 

" No. The note with the copy said that she wanted me 
to be sure it got into the jiaper, as she couldn't trust anybody 
else. The moment 1 got it, I took it round to the paper. 1 
went up to Features and gave it to the Features Editor 
personally. Mow, normally he never reads Marguerite’s 
copy. 1 don’t know if you teow, but there's an arrangement 
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at the Record whereby Marguerite’s column is run without 
subbing. An unusual arrangement. But Marguente was an 
unusuaJ person. 

I was hoping that he’d do what he usually does ; send it 
straight down to the comps without looking at it. But I 
picked a bad time for giving it to him. The first addition had 
already gone to bed and he was having a slack period waiting 
for the second. Actually he shouldn't have been there, but 
they were waiting for a Churchill speech that jras going to 
mean a revision of the feature pages' make-up. 

" Well," Caster went on with a sigh. " He did read it. The 
first par was harmJess enougli; a passing reference to the 
Cheshire train smash. That was her lead-in. Later on she 
developed it into the public danger The Flash representea. 
She said that the Fates brought enough misery to the ordinary 
people without 'the basement int^ectuals ' adding «to it. 
Unfortunately the Features Editor read on beyond the lead-in 
par and naturally enough it nearly blew his hair off. He read 
the story right through and then rushed it straight down t6 
Mr. Kite, taking me with him." 

I said : " And Kite killed the story ? " 

" Oh, aye. But the odd thing was that he sent the Features 
Editoi out of his room and then explained to me at great 
length why he couldn't use the stuff. Why did he have to 
explain to me, a junior member of the staff ? " 

" I don’t know," I said. " What happened to the scrijft ? 
Did Kite hang on to it ? " 

" No. He gave it back to me. He smiled at me and said 
he 'thought I might like it as ' a souvenir of a dead sweet- 
heart ! ' " 

" That's curious. Did you tell hiui you were^^^oing to 
bring it around to me ? " 

" No. I only decided to do that when I came off shift. I 
was on the ten o'clock shift and I didn't get away until about 
half-past. I walked straight up here." 

" How long was it after the interview with Kite that you 
left to come to me ? " 

" Oh, four hours. A little more." 

I thought about that. It would've given Mr. Philo Kite 
ample time to* set up a couple of strong-arm men to wait in 
the shadows and tail Caster when he left the paper and then 
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take Marguerite's script away from him in some convenient 
place. Mr. Kite wouldn't want that story floating around 
loose. 

“ I suppose the guy who attacked you out there in the 
square did get the script ? " I asked, without much hope that 
he didn’t. 

• Oh, aye." 

"A*pity," I said. "It would've been handy to have a 
copy ol w’hat she actually wrote." 

" Oh, you can have that," Caster said airily. " Slie sent a 
duplicate." , ^ 

I snapped my fingers excitedly. " Where is it ? " 

" In my room." 

" And where's that ? " 

" Temple Mansions — at the bottom of Bouverie Street. 
Number 301." 

" Got a key ? " 

He fumbled in his overcoat pocket and brought it out. 

I took it and said : " I'll go down there now, il you don't 
mind. I'll leave the downstairs door open for Heather and 
the doctor, and I'll pin a note to the door telling them to walk 
up." 

I raced down the stairs and out into the dark night. I 
fixed the note to the door with trembling fingers. 1 was so 
exjited I could scarcely breathe, let alone fiddle with a note. 
An idea had liit my mind with even more force than the 
blackjack that had sapped me. I had the missing piece to 
this puzzle at last. 


I found the duplicate copy of Marguerite's script on the 
desk in Caster's loom. I read the first paragraph and the 
first paragraph only. That bad in it all I wanted to know. 

I was almost out of the room again when I had another 
idea. I w^eht back and picked up the telephone. I dialled 
Philo Kite's number, his ntfinber at the Albany. I listened to 
the beU burring for a long time and I was op the point of 
putting the receiver down when there was a click at the other 
end and Kite's smooth, quiet voice came on the wire. 
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‘‘ Tliis is Odell/' I said. “ I hope I didn't gel you out ot 
bed." 

No," he said. " Wlat can I do for you ? " 

" rd like your advice." 

There was a soft chuckle at the other end. 

" Surely yow, the professional, aren't asking me, the bunglinjj 
amateur, for advice, are you ? " 

" I don’t think you are an amateur, Mr. Kite, "T said 
quietly. " I think you're very professional, ver3j professional 
indted/' 

There wjs a liny pause as tli§ugli he was tr3dng to work out 
what, if anything, there was behind my words. 

" You've come round to my point ot view at last, 
you ? " he said finally. 

“ No." 

" liut you said . . ." 

" I said I thought you were a professional," I cut in. 
"There affe all •kinds of professionals. They don't have to 
share each other's points of view." 

" That's true.' More pause. Then he said gently : " You 
wanted iny advice about something ? " 

" How would yo/* set about finding Sir Alexander Besard ? " 

" Has he disaiipearcd now ? " 

" He walked out of his house at eight o'clock this morning 
and hasn't been seen since." 

" Oh. Why are you so keen to find him ? Is it to insure 
you get your full tee ? " he added with his faint sneer. 

" That, and the fact that Rigby seems to think I'm hiding 
something, covering up for the old man." 

" I see. I suppose you know that Mel Page has beeif 
arrested ? " 

" I didn't know. vVTiat's he charged with ? " 

Kite said : " I don't know. Murder, I suppose. I under- 
stand the police found clues which connected him with 
Burwell's death. And he ran away last night when Quintero's 
body was found." 

" Rigby must be insane to h^ve anested Page," I said. 
" He'll never make it stick." 

" I shoulda't be too sure of that," he said quietly. " Al- 
though I agree that Rigby acted somewhat — ^precipitously. 
You see, there was an inquest on Marguerite this afternoon. A 
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verdict of murder by some person, or persons unknown— the 
« usual thing. It didn’t last very long. But long enough for 
the Coroner to make some very pointed remarks about Rigby’s 
handling of the investigation.” 

I took all that in and then said : “ As I said, Mr. Kite, you 
are a professional. Getting that u^uest held in such a hupy. 
Must be something of a record in f^t, efficient workmanship.” 

I could almost hear his self-satisfied smile across the line. 
He said : “ in the interests of justice. Mr. Odell.” 

“ Oh, sure. The trouble is that there are so many different 
intcroretations of the word jugtice.” 

” That, Mr. Odell, is a very profound remark.” 

“ I get profound late at night— especially after I’ve been 
blackjacked.”. . 

" You’ve been— what ? ” 

" Hit on the head with a cosh.” 

“ Oh, yes. Very interesting. I must make a note of that 
expression, too.” 

" You do that,” I said. ” And ask some of the thugs who 
work for you to give you a demonstration of it some time.” 

I put the receiver down and went out, locking the door 
behind me. I ran downstairs and out into the night again. 
It now seemed to be one of the most beautiful nights in the 
whole history of mankind. It was a Beethoven symphpny of a 
night ; a Brandenburg concerto ; a Shakespeare sonnet. I ran 
up the slope of Bouverie Street towards Fleet Street. I sang 
as I ran. I didn’t care about anything. I hadn’t a care in the 
world. I didn’t even notice the ,dull Ache at tlie back of my 
head or the sting of the scratches on my face and neck. 1 
'^lidn’t notice a policeman standing outside the News of the 
World and flashing his torch into the shadowy doorway. 

He turned the torch on to my face when 1 ran into him. My 
face must've be«i quite a picture. He thought so, an 5 nvay. 

“ What’s the matter, mate ? ” he said in a deep Cockney 
voice. “ Been arguing with a bus ? ” 

“ No, sir I ” I said gaily. ” I’ve bear just left a fortime. 
I’m on my way to bathe in champagne.” 

I side-stepped him and Continued on my way. His voice 
growled after me : ” Ole Ciipps won’t leave you much of 
that fortune, v’know.” 
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3 

The little cottage stood on rising ground, backed by 
an orchard of cherry trees white-tipped with new buds,^ 
It was an old cottage, one storey, with long, overhanging 
gables and diamond-paned, leaded windows. There was a 
lot of rambling roses climbing around the lichen-qovered stone 
walls and later on in the year the place was going to be a riot 
of colour. Just now it was soft^and rosy in the early morning 
light. I stopped tlfe Pontiac outside the small white gate, 
killed the engine and sat looking over the low, neat privet 
hedge. It was so quiet that I could hear the contraction or 
the metal of the cylinder block under the bonnet. It must've 
been quite hot under there. Fd driven with my foot wn the 
floorboard most of the way from London. 

Presently I go^ out, stretched my stiff legs and straightened 
my tie. Then I unlatched the little white gate and walked 
up the crazy- paving to the low front door which was painted 
while and flanked by two stone urns from which vivid purple 
aubretia overflowed. I went to work on the door-knocker, a 
brass model of an old-time sailing ship.* It made a discreet, 
well-bred noise which matched the rest of the cottage. So I 
started to whistle The Irish Washerwoman," in the hope 
that that would succeed where the sailing ship had failfed. 

It did. The white door opened suddemy and she stood 
on the doormat, a couple qf questions in her well spaced, 
dark-grey eyes. 

I didn't say anything. Neither did she. I wondered 
if she sensed why I had come and what I was dcXag there, 
standing beside the aubretia in the fresh early spring 
morning. I didn't say anything. I just stood and looked at 
her, like a little boy looking at his first electnc train on 
Christmas morning. 

She was better even than I'd anticipated— a rare thing. 
Her hair was very dark and full of puralish lights. It had a 
natural wave (or it looked natural,* not being too regular) and 
it fell gently down to her shoulders and spilled over a little 
on to the smooth bright yellow sweater she wore. Her 
breasts under the bright yellow looked like young apples. 
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She wore a light-brown whipcord skirt that went down in 
graceful, severe lines to finish an inch below her knees. Her 
legs were lovely, in silk, and she woreMow-heeled brown shoes 
brightly polished on her small teet. Her hands, one on the 
door and the other against the dooipost, had shape to them, 
shape and character. Her skin wa^ as smooth and unblemished 
as a mountain pool. And there was an air about her of calm 
serenity that was so right in that setting of old st<.)ne and still 
morning air.^ Only a slight fullness of her well-shaped mouth 
told you that the calmness might hide a passionate intensity. 
But an intensity that would i^ver be sloppy or unintelligent. 
The breadth of her forehead told you that. 

Finally she said : “I hope you haven't been knocking for 
long. I was out the back, drawing water. This is a very 
primitive place." Her voice was calm and serene, low-pitched 
and with a slight trace of the Scottish Highlands in it. 

I managed to get some words fiom the back of my throat 
and out through my teeth. I said : " My narae's Philip 
Odell." 

She smiled. " I've heard of you." 

Oh. Where ? " 

" Henry Morrow's a friend of mine. I admired the way you 
handled that dreadful affair." 

** Nice of you to put it like that," I said. " I didn't handle 
it, really. I ]ust stuck my teeth in and kept them there." 

ihe smiled again. I could see she was looking at the daw 
marks on my lace and wondering how they got there. 

" I had an argument with a leopard," I said. " Her name 
was Sandra." 

* " She must be a lively person to know." 

" I dpift really know her. She was just one of the things 
I had to get past to get to you. There were a lot of things," 
I said. 

" Look here, won't you come in ? " She pulled the door wide 
and I saw a room with oak beams, a low ceiling and an open 
fire in which a log-fire drowsed. 

I stepped through and took off my hat. She dosed the door 
and went over to the fireplace, 

" Put your things on a chair," she said and.took a pair of 
hand-bellows off a hook on the wall and began to blow the 
fixe out of its sleepiness. I dropped my hkt and gloves on to a 
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chair and went over to her. I stood looking down at her, on 
one knee before the fire. 

“ So— yowVe Marguefite," I said presently. 

She turned her head and smiled up at me. " And where 
have you heard of me, Mr. Odell ? " 

“ For the past week I've been nosing around the edges of^ 
the investigation into your murder," I said. 

The smile faded from her face. She let the bello'^^s fall 
from her hands and stood up slowly. 

" Would you mind saying that again ? " she said quietly. 

I said : " According to the^police you were shot dead in 
Halcombe Forest list Tuesday week.". 

" Is this a joke ? " 

" No. But it isn't without its element of fantasy." 

She seaiched my face with her fine grey eyes for a long time. 
Finally she went across and sat on a low, wide arm-chan* with 
a flowered cretonne cover that flanked one side of the fireplace. 
She took ai deep breath and said : " Now, look, Mr. Odell, 
would you mind sitting down and telling me this incredible 
5 >tory very slowly and very simply from the beginning. Do you 
think you could do that ? ” 

I nodded . went over and sat in the companion of the chair 
she was sitting in and faced her across the white sheepskin 
liearthrug. 

“ And it would help if you happened to have a cigarette. 
I've run out." 

I took out my case and helo it out to her. Her long fingers 
were shaking a little as she took a cigarette. I stood up and 
went over with my lighter. Behind her on the window-ledge, 
there was a large white glazed-earthenware vase with tall* 
sprays of forsythia and pink floweriiig currant. lit her 
cigarette, went back to my chair and lit one myself. 

She let smoke out through her nostrils and said : " Now, 
I was shot last Tuesday week in Halcombe Forest. Let’s start 
from there.” 

" Okay," I said. " You were found beside one of the most 
dejected clumps of rhododendron bush'is in the British Isles. 
You had, it seemed, been shot alf short range by a 12-bore, 
double-barrelled shot-gun. And it had made quite a mess of 
you. I saw the pictures. The top of your head had gone and 
most of the upper part of your face." 
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A sliiver ran across her slender body. She said : ** Please I 
K you vius^ butcher me. spare me the details." 

" Sorry. You were identified mainljf by the clothes you were 
wearing. You were wearing a nunk coat, a blue woollen frock 
and black crocodile court shoes; nylons and a diamond 
^choker." 

Her face, now pale, lifted in a little gm. She said : " Well, 
nobody can say 1 go to my death looking shabby," And she 
gave a tense Jittle laugh as if she was having a tough struggle 
to control hysteria. 

I looked away, into the flapies dancing around the cedar 
logs. I sensed she*d rather hear my story without me gaping 
ipto her face, watching her every reaction. 

I told the story as simply as I could. Still it took a long 
time. It took all the cigarettes in my case and at least an 
hour and thirty minutes. I was tired at the end of it and 
my voice had almost gone. I lay back and icsted my head 
against a large cushion and looked up at thep beamed ceiling. 

" There’s one thing you havenH explained." she said, after 
we’d had a little silence, made pleasantly drowsy by the soft 
crackle of the burning logs and the warm perfume that drifted 
from them. 

" What's that ? " I asked. 

" How you knew I was alive." 

" That was easy — ^it only needed the first paragraph of the 
stoly you sent to Caster," 

“'The first paiajgraph ? I'm sorry I don't get that. I dare 
say I'm a httle thick. But I haven't quite recovered from the 
shock of it all yet." 

I sat up, I thought she looked very beautiful against the 
vivid yeUdw and bnght pink in the vase behind her. I said : 
" You talked about the Cheshire train smash in that lead 
paragraph. And the Cheshire train smash only took place 
the day before yesterday — ^more than a week after your 
supposed death." 

“ Yes, but how did you know somebody else didn't write 
that ? ^mebody playing a joke on Colin ? " 

“Two things: the note 'that was with the script, which 
Caster swore was in your handwriting. And the fact that the 
style in which the stuff itself was written was unmistakably 
yours. I made a study of your column," I said. 
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She smiled at me again. When she smiled it seemed to 
light up her whole face as if somebody had turned on ^a 

e )werful lamp inside her head. ITiat was veiy clever of yout 

r. Odell. Blow did you know I'd be here ? " 

“ I remembered something you'd told Gloria that day you 
had lunch to discuss George Burwell's — future. You said that 
Philo Kite leant you a cottage in Suffolk whenever you wanted 
to be quiet. I thought you must have been keeping good 
and quiet lor the past ten days or so if you hadn't even heard 
about your own death. So I went through a Suffolk postal 
directory and found this cottage listed under Kite's name. 

“ And I'm not eJever/* I w^t on. " I've told you. I stick 
my teeth in and keep going, looking* at everything two or 
three times until the truth comes up and hits me in tke 
nose. I have rather slow reactions,'^ I said. “ 1 have to 
compensate for them by refusing to be shaken loose. Jt isn't 
cleverness." 

“ Perhaps it ^s. Perhaps it's like somebody's definition of 
genius — the infinite capacity for taking pains," 

I laughed. " Okay. I'll be clever. You don't have to work 
so hard to persuade me." 

We had some more of the nice, aromatic silence. 

Then bhe said : " My reactions are certainly very slow this 
morning. But why didn't Joan He 5 nvood tell the police that 
I wasn't dead ? She knew I came down here instead of going 
to H.ilcombe that Tuesday night," 

“ Joan Heywuod disapp. ».red — on that same Tuesday 
night." 

She screwed up her eyes and a look of horror drifted across 

their cahn grey surface. " You mctn ?" She couldn’t 

fmish It. 

1 nodded. " Who else ? Who else could've come out of 
your flat, wearing your clothes, while Caster was away from 
the lilts for those few minutes, looking for cigarettes ? " 

" Of course," she said slowly. " Joan often used to borrow 
my clothes. We were roughly the same size iiid lieight and 
build . . . Oh, yes, it must have been I " She sliivercd again 
and closed her eyes. 

Presently I said : " Why did Joan Heywood go to Hal- 
combe ? " 

" She was against my running off here without a word. 
S.L. M 
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She said it wasn't fair to Sir Alexander and Philo and George. 

said they’d be suffering agonies of suspense. I suppose she 
liust've decided to go herself after Td gone, got into my clothes 
and took my car from the garage and gone dowm to Hal- 
combe.” 

'' Where the killer, waiting behind that clump of bushes, 
liiistook her for you in the darkness/' I said. 

A few more minutes of aromatic silence drifted on by. 

1 said : Why did you change your mind about going to 
Halcombe ? 

“ Something Colin said — that I’d sacrifice anything for my 
column. As soon as I left the fiSt I decided that was probably 
true. Sir Alexfinder Besard and Pliilo had both been kind 
td me and helped me, yet I was planning to do something 
that might well have meant their min. So — 1 thought I’d 
come straight down here and try to get my mind straightened 
out." 

" Was Kite here when you arrived ^ " 

* '' No. But he came a few hours afterwards. We talked for 
a while and then he drove back to town." 

" Have you seen him since then ? " 

" No." 

Spoken to him on the phone ? " 

" We aren’t on the phone here." 

I said : " One more thing. You don’t mind me asking you 
all these questions ? " 

She smiled, " Of course not." 

" You did write The Flash story, in spite of your sudden 
revulsion of feeling. Why ? " 

She looked down at her hands and said in a low tone : " I 
(fare say tkis sounds priggish, but after I’d been up here a 
week I began to see that it was my duty as a journalist to 
write it. Something I owed to a lot of ordinary harmless people 
who always get pushed around when the big boys start out on 
new political experiments." 

I nodded. That put her on the same side of the fence as I 
was. I liked that. I liked it very mudi. 

" Tell me something else."* 

She looked up. " \^at is it ? ” 

" Your real name." 

A tiny grin was bom at the comers of her mouth but it 
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grow to reach the full stature of one of her flashing 
smiles. She said softly : Marguerite." 

" You want to hang on to your mystery, do you ? " 

" If you don't mind." 

I swung my right leg, which was crossed over my left, and 
brought the shoe belonging to it up to my eye level. I studied 
the shoe iur a bit ; wondered if it could save me from diving 
off into deep water. I decided I didn't want it to. I lowered it 
and looked at her. I said*: " I like you to be a mystery. 
I'm romantic enough to think that's an essential for a beautiful 
woman. I’m strictly an adolescent you see," I said. " No real 
sophisticatiun. Th<V:'s my trouble. Only a front. You've 
cracked it wide open." 

" I'm glad." Her voice was barely audible. Colour begaa 
to floofi back into her checks. She stood up suddenly. 

" Can I get you something ? Tea ? Coffee ? " 

" In a minute, " I said. " I'm not tired of talking 10 you 
yet. That’d tak^‘ around a hundred years. 1 guess." 

I stood up beside her and our backs were to the fire, 
and she wa.s .so close I could hear her soft breathing. After a 
while she laughed (|uietly, I moved my head to look at her. 

Did I say something funny ? " 

" Yes, you did. Something very lunny." Her profile was 
still towards me, a good profile, one an old Italian cameo- 
carver would've been pleased to meet. 

" Let me in on the joke," I said. " 1 hate being Jhe 
unconscious humourist." 

" This is sheer surrealism." 

" Is it ? " 

" Yes." 

" I thought it was the opposite. A qu'et cottage, aak beamsf 
log fire. It doesn't make me think of Salvador Dali. If any- 
thing, the music of Delius . ." 

"No. 1 mean your coming here, never having laid eyes on 
me and believing me to be dead. And now, after so short a 
time, you’re making love to me," 

I felt my mouth go dry. A voice- it didn't sound much 
like mine — said : " Is that what J'm doing ? " 

She tumetl to me full face and her face was very soft and 
very lovely. ‘ • With your eyes," she said in a whisper. 

The voice said ; " Shall I stop doing it — ^with my eyes ? " 
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She didn't say anything. She fell into my arms and she 
trembled all over. I bent her head back gently and looked deep 
^mto her eyes until she closed them 4 » Then I looked at the 
curving white of her neck. A pulse throbbed there. I kissed 
it. I kissed her cheek, her closed eyes. I lost my nose in her 
soft dark hair and the scent of it made my brain swim. I felt 
her body warm against mine. I bent my neck and kissed her 
lips. They trembled, too. . . . 

It seemed that she was there in my arms throughout a 
long rapturous night. But it couldn't have been more than a 
couple of minutes by clock time before she stiffened and gently 
pushed me away. 

She said tremulously : " I have enough emotional trouble 
as it is, Mister Detective." 

" They say you achieved the distinction of being engaged 
to three characters all at the same time." 

''Three? " 

" Besard, Burwell and Caster." 

" Alexander ! " She laughed. " Oh, no. ile's a sweet old 
thing but . . . Did he tell you we were engaged ? " 

" Yes, but I imagine that was just something to lend colour 
to his commissioning me to work on the case. What about 
the other two ? " 

" Well, George suddenly developed one ot those dog-like 
things and used to sit and look at me. My mind was full of 
Thi Flash business and — ^well, 1 apparently agreed to marry 
him in an unguarded moment. Tm a woman who has (]uite a 
few unguarded moments," she said and looked ot mo. 

"You had several with Caster." 

" Yes," she said quietly. " I liad several with ('aster. I 
hoped thaj. I'd be able to sort that out in my mind while I 
was up here. But you haven't made it any easier by barging 
into my life in this diamatic fashion." 

" Well," I said. " What makes you think 1 haven't got 
my own emotional jumble ? " 

" And have you ? " 

" From here to Ireland. And if you want a bit more sur- 
realism, my problem's gone and taken a shine to your Colin 
Caster." 

Her eyes sparkled. " Oh, no," she said, " that's too 
fantastic." 
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** Everything about this business is too fantastic," I said. 
" A copper by the name of Simon Rigby is finding that out anrh 
losing a lot of hair in the process." 

1 noticed suddenly that my legs had filled up with warm 
treacle while I wasn't paying any attention to them. I dropped 
back into my chair and yawned. 

" You're tired," Marguerite said. 

I yawned again. " I haven’t had a night's sleep since early 
in 1033." 

We'll soon fix that," she said and held out her hands to 
me. I took them and jerked myself on to my feet. I tried to 
kiss hei again bu^ she pulled me over to a door in the wail 
opposite the windows ; a low door with a glass panel which 
was masked by a strip of cretonne that matched the chillr- 
covers. I had to duck my head going through. Inside there 
was a lot more cretonne and a small tour-poster bed. Mar- 
guerite pointed at it and said : " There you are, you'll find it's 
very comfortable in spite of its age." 

I said : " I haven't got time. I'm on a job, in case you've 
forgotten. I have to go back to London. And you have to 
come with me." 

" Not until you've liad a rest," she said firmly. " Just take 
your jacket anVl shoes off and lie on top of the quilt. I'll wake 
you up in hall an hour with some breaktasl." 

1 looked at the lat blue satin quilt and decided that I had 
rarf'ly looked at anything more inviting. It was a Ltirelei 
of a <]uilt. It drew my res^ itioii out of me like a corkscrew 
draw^ng a cork out of a bottle. 1 yawned again and said : 
" Okay. But only half an hour." 

She gave my hand a gentle sque^ /.e and lightly brushed 
inv cheek with her lips and was gone. 

I to(jk off my shoes and my jacket and got on to tiie oea. 
I unstrapped my watch, wound it and propped it against the 
little pile ot books on the bedside table. Then I put my head 
clown on to the soft pillow. I found that my liead too liad 
filled up with the warm treacle while my back had been 
turned, 

I lay and looked up at the oak canopy of the bed. It was 
hand carved with a design ol pentangles and Tudor roses. It 
was very quiet in the little room and I could hear the bellows 
at work in the next room. That stopped and I heard Mar- 
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guerite's tootsteps crossing the room. They stopped outside 
tl[\^ bedroom door. There was a pause and then another sound. 
The sound of a key turning quietly in the lock. Then her 
footsteps going away. 

My brain tried to get to grips with it. Why had she locked 
me in ? After losing its toehold a couple of times my brain 
gT'>t a stranglehold on the problem and 5>liook out a solution — 
that I should get up and call Marguerite and ask her why she'd 
locked me m. I thought that was ’a reasonable thing to do. 
I also thoughf it was a thing one shouldn't do in a hurry. I 
thought it would be better to wait until some of this treacle 
had drained off from inside my^legs and I« could feel a little 
bone there, something that would make it feasible for me to 
grt oft that voluptuous satin quilt. I closed my eyes to 
concentrate better on finding that bone. 1 didn't find it. 
The treacle got warmer and it got thinner and soon I hadn't 
any legs at all. . . , 


CHAPTEjr NINE 

IHE DAGGER 

I 

The voices in the next room woke me. At first they came to 
me as a confused mutter but gradually they sorted themselves 
out. They sorted themselves into two voices first. A man's 
arid a womaii's. Then they sorted themselves into Marguerite's 
voice — and someboy clse's. 

Marguerite's lifted a little and I heard : “ . . . a thing like 
The Flash, if it grows, represents a danger to millions of 
people who've been through enough danger in the last ten 
years. More than enough." 

The other voice said, wearily : " The Flash could give them 
peace, efficiently organised peace. But we've been through all 
this before, Marguente. We'll never reach agreement. Let's 
leave it as it is." 

That voice made me shoot off the bed and go over to the 
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door, I lifted one comer of the cretonne strip and looked 
through into the other room. 

Marguerite was sitting on one side of the fireplace, in fronw 
of the big white vase. And on the other side was Philo Kite. 
He was wearing a dark green tweed suit and he was smoking 
one of the little cigarettes, holding it between loose fingers as 
though he didn’t want to be seen with it. I stayed where T 
was, again.st the door, looking tlirough the glass panel and 
listening. I was also thinking — ^liow I could get the door open 
in a hurry. I tested it gently by putting m^ full weight 
against it, very slowly in case it should creak. But it didn't 
creak. It didn't anything. * It had been made in the days 
when they htiilt doors t keep out characters nurtured on beef 
and strong bctT. 

I heard Kite say : Have you made up your mind about 
this Idler Caster ^ ” 

Marguerite shook her head. Kite ^ot up and moved down 
into the rogm, o*il oi my view. 1 dropped the strip of cretonne 
and waited. Nothing happened. Either he didn’t know I was 
in the bodroorp or he wasn't bothering to do anything about 
it, yet, 

I lifted the cretonne again and saw he’d gone back to the 
fireplace. He stood with his back to it, looking down at 
Marguenti*. He was weanng a lemon waistcoat with small gilt 
buttons. He loi^ked like a normal well-dressed Englishman pf 
the professional class — except tor liis long lace. That •was 
twisted and livid. Marguent., wasn’t looking at it. She was 
looking into the fire, sitting on the edge of her chair, and 
there was a sort of we«ury resignation »n the droop ot her long 
neck. ^ 

Finally Kite’s face stopped twitching and he said : " Why 
don’t you marry me. Marguerite ? ’ 

Her head came up shaiply. You ? 

“ The idea isn't so repellent, is it } " 

“ You're joking.’^ 

“ No, I'm not," he said quietly. “ I love you, Marguerite." 

She said incredulously ; " You lovt Philo ? " 

" Why not ? Haven't I got blcfod in iny veins, like the next 
man ? Can’t 1 see what a lovely woman you are and want 
you, like the next man ? " 

Marguerite put up a hand to her mouth ; lowered it slowly. 
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She spoke so quietly next that I couldn't catch it all — only 
i t^at she said something about his being remote, 
f At this he put his sleek head backcand sent a harsh laugh 
cutting through the air — ^a bitter laugh ; a laugh I didn't like 
the sound of. I bent down and took a quick look at the lock. 
Kite's voice went on ; 

“ Remote I Is that what I am ? That’s what people always 
say. They say I'm cold and superior. Not to my face, perhaps. 
But I can tell that's what they think. But Im not remote. 
Marguerite, d'm not cold and I'm not superior. Tliat's the 
funny thing. I'm not in the least like that. I don't feel superior 
to people, something different,® something better. I want to 
be like them. I want them to like me. And when I say some- 
tking to them I want it to be warm and friendly, so that they 
wdl like me. But something liappens. Something goes wrong. 
Tlie words start all right m my mind. But when they come out 
of my mouth they sound chilled and remote and they make 
people uncomfortable. Don't you understand, IJarguerite ? 
I'm not remote." 

I straightened up. The lock had possibilities. Through the 
years it had come away a little from the door-post. I thought 
1 could do something about it if I had the right tool. I felt in 
my pockets. Keys, loose change, an old pipe — nothing. I 
went over to the dressing-table and looked there. Kite's 
voice followed me. It said : 

' ",It's no use. I know that. You won't marry me. You 
don't have to say anything. I can see it in your lace. That's 
another of my curses, you know. My perceptions are too sharp 
for my own peace of mind. They rob me of my illusions. And 
do you know what life is like without illusions ? It's like 
having a siirgical operation without anaesthetic. If only 1 
were stupid and coarse like George Burwell and Caster. You'd 
like me then, wouldn't you. Marguerite ? You’d marry me 
then. Why do intelligent women f^ in love with stupid men ? 
It isn't logical. That's why I wanted to4ielp The Flash. It 
oftered something austere and logical — a world governed by 
pure reason, not by illogical emotion as it is now. But that 
won't come for a long time— if ever. And I, hke so many other 
misfits before me, have only the chilly consolation of knowing 
that I came into the world too soon." 

His voice stopped and I was back at the door with a long 
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nail-file that seemed to have some strength in it. I edged it 
into the crack and felt for the curve of the bolt. When I foupdt 
it, the file wouldn't grip. I tried again. And Kite's higk, 
strained voice started up again : 

** Still, there's always death, isn't there, Marguerite ? 
That's a logical and reasonable solution to everytliing, isn't 

Marguerite said calmly : " Surely you know me better than 
to think you can frighten ftie with threats of suicide ? " 

She said it so calmly that I wondered if slie knew that she 
was dealing with a man who had already killed at least three 
people, maybe ioua A madm^. I cursed myself lor not telling 
her. I wondered what I'd been using lor brains aU this time. 

Kite said : " I'm not talking about suicide." 

"You were talking about your own death, weren't vou ? " 

" No," he said distinctly. " I was talking about 

At that point the nail-file snapped. 

Nothing happened in the othci room. No sound came. And 
then Kite s voice : 

" fills is a blow for cold reason, Marguerite. It s illogical 
that a woman like you should mate with one of those clods. 
So I'm going to make it impossible." 

1 went back into the bedroom and started searching 
frantically. I had to get that lock open. There was no other 
way. If I broke the glass panel the key on the other sjde 
would bo out ol my reach, even if it liappencd to be i9 the 
lock. And the jianel was Un small for me to get through. It 
Wtxs the lock or nothing. 

Marguerite's voice said : " Don't be silly, Philo. Put that 
gun away ! " But her voice wasn't ca.m now. It h<id an c^e 
of cold tear to it. 

Kite laughed wildly, a sobbing, inhuman laugh. 

He said : "I've worked it all out, you see. That's what's 
so tunny ! They've held an inquest on you, Marguerite-— 
thanks to my insis4ence. Legally, you're dead already.” 

" You couldn't do it, Philo," she said, managing somehow 
to keep her voice steady. " It requir ^s n special sort ot mind 
to inuider. A <iull, insensitive mind. A mind that doesn't 
realise what it's doing." 

I was nearly crazy in the bedroom. I’d exhausted the 
dressing-table ; the wardrobe ; the mantelpiece ; the wall 
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cupboard. And then I found it, and it had been staring me 
in the face all the time, hanging on the wall above the dressing- 
ttble. I reached up and grabbed it. I mshed over to the door 
with it and pulled it out of its metal scabbard. A Nazi dagger 
that somebody must have liberated for a souvenir. I tested 
the blade of it between rny hngers. The blade was about nine 
inches long and engraved down the centre was : Alles Fur 
Deutschland, It wasn*t a piece of ersatz steel. 

Meanwhile Kite was saying : “ You*re wrong, Marguerite. 
Hopelessly wrt>iig. IVe steeled myself to kill you once before. 
The Tuesday you were supposed to come to Halcombe.” 

“You mean — you — Joan ? “ * 

“ A mistake, of coifrse. She was wearing your clothes. 
Wtiile we were in old Besard's house waiting for you to come, 
Burwell told me that you'd promised to marry him. t couldn't 
bear that. I found a gun. Lw’ent out and liid behind a bush." 

I had the point of the dagger along the slope of the luck 
bolt now. I leaned on the hilt with all my weight. ^The point 
slipped and 1 had to start over again. 

“ 1 didn’t know I hadn't killed Kite went on. “ Not 
until I came down here later on that night and fountl you in 
this room. I'hat was an eerie sensation, I can tell you. 
Thinking you’d killed someone and then finding them a few 
hours afterwards in your own house, ahve and well." 

I got the point of the dagger into place again. And this time 
it Th$d. 

Marguerite said : “You re mad." 

Kite said : “ Be quiet. Marguerite. Please be quiet. Don’t 
scream. I can’t bear that. Quintero screamed ...” 

^Thc bolt was back and I was through into the other room, 
ttfe dagger m my hand. Kite's head came round quickly and 
his hand came with it. I was looking at a small black auto- 
matic. I threw the dagger at it. Kite fired at the same time. 
ITie bullet went past my right ear and buried itself in the wall 
behind me. The dagger stopped another coming. It knocked 
the gun out of Kite's hand and fetched a gasp of pain out of 
him. 

Several things happened ait once then. I dived across the 
room at the gun. Marguerite bent for it. Kite pushed her 
away. I hit him on the side of the jaw as his fingers grabbed 
for the gun. He went sideways into the fire and cracked his 
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head against the heavy iron dog. I picked up the automatic, 
stuffed it into my pocket and yanked Kite out of the fire. 
One side of his face was already blackened and a good deal 
of his hair had gone. But he didn’t feel any of it. He was out 
to the world and liable to stay that way for some time, I 
thought. I put him down in one of the arm-chairs and his 
head sagged sideways. Unconscious, he looked quite mad — 
truth at the corners of his mouth, which had gone slack. I 
felt something against my^oot. It was the Nazi dagger. I 
picked it up. It was ironic, I thought, that thi^ symbol of a 
political sciicme which Kite had tncd to revive should have 
been the cause of lus downfall? 

Marguerite was standing in a comei', hands over her face 
and shivering. Delayed shock. I went across, touched h# 
arm gently. She turned and, without taking her hands away, 
put her head down on my chest. I did what 1 could to cDmfort 
her. Then I said : 

“ We mqst ge^ him to a police station. Do you think you’ll 
be able to drive my car ? I’U have to sit with him in case h® 
comes round.” 

She nodded. I said : ” He’s quite insane, of course. I 
suspected it some time ago. Insane but clever. He made one 
mistake, fortunately. He went around littering clues for 
!i^gby to find — Page’s clarinet reed, Burwell’s bromide bo.x, 
Besard’s slioe-bow, marihuana stub. Too convenient. Tqp 
many of them. He might’ve guessed somebody would have 
enough sense to connect hi. . with thcan, since he writes 
detective storie.s. But, like all madmen, he thought he was the 
only one in step.” 

Marguerite’s voice, muffled against j.iy jacket, came up to 
me. She said : “ And I used to hke hini so much at one time?’ 

” The trouble with you is that you like people too easily.” 

She moved away ; straightened up and looked at me with a 
wintry smile. " I know. And it nearly cost me my life.” 

“ How come ? ” 

“ I liked you so much a little while ago, that I locked you 
in the bedroom in case you should corie out and want to 
carry it further. ...” 
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Well, that about winds it up, except for a small incident 
which happened a few days later in my rooms at Lincoln's 
r'Inn — an incident which adjusted me back into something 
resembling a settled existence, although with me a settled 
existence is a purely relative thihg and not to be confused 
with the kind of life which the great mass of people are 
fortunate, or unfortunate enough to live. And I needed 
adjustment. In case you haveli't noticed ^t, brother, this case 
upset my balance as much as a tornado would upset the open- 
air performance of a wire-walker. 

It was a fine morning, in the week before Easter. I was in 
the living-room, trying to concentrate on a pile of corres- 
pundence that went with tne new case Fd taken on — ^the case 
of an absconding bankrupt whose creditors lyere prepared to 
pgiy a good deal of money and go to some troutile to have 
mought back. The doorbell went and, cursing under my 
breath, I went out to answ#^r it. 

It was Marguerite, verv^ fresh and gay, in a green suit and 
a Robin Hood hat. 

“ Am I interrupting anything ? " she asked. 

" Yes,” I said, gunning at her. “ Bui come in just the 
sanpLC.” 

We went back into the h’ving-room and she sat on the sofa 
and looked at me expectantly for some time. Then she said . 
“ Any news ? ” 

" I had a letter from Sir Alexander Besard this morning.” 
' ” Oh, where's he ? ” 

” In Iieland — presumably disguised as a *bdnbhce. That 
phone call he got on the morning of his disappearance was 
from Philo Kite. The old boy sensed, and rightly, that the 
chopper was about to fall on him, the last witness that Kite 
had had anything to do with Ihe Flash and probably the 
last witness that Kite had killed you — or rather Joan Heywood. 
So he let out for Ireland at once.” 

” A wise precaution.” 

” He also sent me a cheque for fifteen hundred pounds/' I 
said casually. 
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Her eyebrows went up. “ Fifteen hundred ? " 

“ Five hundred, the balance of the fee he owed ipe. And 
the other thousand, oi\ George Burwell*s behalf. He said.lJlf^ 
thought George wouldVe liked me to have it since l*d done 
the job for him and brought m Kite." 

" Tliat's very decent of him." 

" m say. So I'm now a small-size Rockefeller." I looked' 
at her. She smiled back. A shaft of spring sunshine caught the 
smile." 

i said quietly : " Let's go out and get maEcied before I 
shrink." 

The smile drifted away aiid^a serious expression came into'* 
her calm grey eyes. She took a cigarette case from her hand- 
bag ; tapped the cigarette on a gloved thumb. Without 
looking up at me she said : " Are you seriou^ ? " 

I went over to lier. 1 said : " I could be — quite easily." 

I bent and lit the cigarette for her. She got up, went over 
to the window and lo<jked out into the square. 

Presentlv sh? turned round and shook her head slowjy. 
" It wouldn't be any good, Philip," she said, " We're too 
much alike. We'd cancel each other out. We'd only make a 
Aacuiirii.” 

" might try a lamily." 1 grinned. 

" Be serums." 

" Okay — serums." 

" 1 think vou really belon^ with Heather, you know."^ 

" Do ir^ 

" You complement each otlier. Belter than you know, 
probably. I watched you together the other night at dinner." 

" I noticed that." 

" 1 think she's the one you reallv lo/e. But," jlic grinm^l, 
" I won't brinj^ love into it. I'm the last person in the world 
to get love into its proper perspective." 

" Does this mean you still hanker after Caster ? " 

She came back into the room ; smoked a little ; paced up 
and down. Eventually .she came to a stop at the fireplace, 
flicked some ash into it and said : " P:(>bably." 

I said, going to her : " You 1 x 19 ^— y m. complement him/* 

She nodded. Then she looked up' at me and gave me 
another of her flashing smiles. " That's only what I think* 
But don't put any emotional pressure on it, please." 
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I ‘itared into her eyes ; searched her clear, intelligent face. 
.1 decided noi to put on any emotional pressure. Not because 
didn^t attract me any more. But / had a hunch she was 
probably right. I think I had more faith in her intuition than 
in any person's Td ever met. 

I moved away and sat down. She said : " I hate people 
•^ho analyse tfiings. I feel that one ought to be able to handle 
things intelligently so that it anything goes wrong there can 
be an end without explanations. •Besides, somebody said a 
great man never explains. And although Fm not a gre*il man 
ami never will be one, there's no reason why I shouldn't try 
1.0 behave hke a great man." • 

I nodded. “ Or you*" she said. 

r" Or me," I agreed. " Although the chances of my getting 
anywhere near Olympian standards of conduct aren't very 
considerable. I got drunk again last niglit," I said. " Very, 
very drunk." * 

bhe made a gC'^tute of annoyance. " Thjil oyly proves 
wl^at 1 was going to say." 

" WTiat rcrre you going to say ? If it takes this hangover 
away I'll admit tliat cvcrv word is solid gold and I’ll act on 
it." 

" Will you ? " 

" Surely. This hango\cr is the worst one that's been seen 
in^the United Kingdom since VE-Day." 

*",You’re on the bottle because you know, deep down, 
that you ought to make it up with Heather and stop thinking 
you're m love with me." 

" That sounds very neat. But you oveilook one thing. I 
fell on my nose when I found you in that Suffolk cottage." 

" ‘ So did I— for you," she said. “ But I think I can explain 
that. If you won't think I'm being pontifical." 

" You explain it and I'll think you're the greatest woman 
since Joan of Arc." 

" We're botli imaginative people . . .'i 

" Except me," I murmured. 

" You have more imagination than's good for you. That's 
why you fly on to the bottle when things get on top of you. 
That's why you're a good detective. That's w'hy you don't 
set about the job in the same way as other detectives do.” 

I said, smiling at her : ” Okay. I have imagination.” 
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” The situation appealed to our imagination. Appef'lcd'in 
a particularly old and corny way. To you, I was the damsysl^ 
in distress. To me, yqp were the knight errant." 

" Riding by in my big Pontiac . . 

" The depressing thing about the fundamentals of romance 
is that they stay obstinately old and corny. Jn addition to 
this, we were both confused — ^you over Heather ; me over ' 
Colin. It wasn't remarkable that we fell fiat for one another," 
she said. " It would have been remarkable jf we hadn*C* 

I thought it over. It seemed to make sense. Not that^ I 
would've known that morning. With my catastrophic hang- 
over, I was the original idiot t)oy. 

I said . So your idea is that we sho&ld reform the square — 
you with Caster ; me with Heather." 

" II we can." 

" Of (ourse, if we can." 

She said : " I can't find Colin.* He wasn't at the Record 
this moniing." ^ 

" No, li^ wouldn't have been," I said with feeling. " H^'s 
been in there since half-past ten." I jerked mv head at the 
closed door of my office. 

" What s he doing in there ? " 

" Carrying on an amorous dalliance with Heather, 1 think. 
She came back to work this morning— or that's what she said." 

The door to mv office opened and Heather came in, followe^i 
by Caster. Heather looked at Marguerite in surprise. , 

" Hallo," she said. " We ve been talking about you." 

" Oh, have you ? " 

Heatlicr turned to Caster, who looked rather uncomfortable. 
" Shall 1 tell her, Colin ? " 

He nodded. And Hctather looked back at M,irguerite. bne 
said : " We'v^ agreed that we ought to try and sort this 
muddle out— the muddle the four of us have got ourselves 
into," 

Marguerite nodded ; waited for her to go on. 

Heather said : " We think we ought to go back to where 
we were, if you feel the same. We feel that Colin and I are too 
much alike. We feel that we'd only cancel each other out. 
Wheieas, you and Colin complement one another." 

" And / complement you I said. 

She gave me a shy sort of grin. " If you • . •" she began, 
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but finish. First I started to laugh and then Maiguente 
jc^ned IT We almost had hysterics. Heather and Caster 
stared at us as if>we’d gone mad. , 

" What’s the joke ? ’’ Caster asked, when the spasm had 
passed. 

Maiguente {jaid faintly : “ Phihp and I have been having 
'an identicad conversation." 

" Word for word,” I said. 

They stare 4 at me for a few seconds. Then Heather began 
to laugh. Not Caster. He wanted it expl lined He said to 
me " Does this mean — ^you've also decided that you and 
Heather- -and Marguerite and I ... is that what we’ve 
dcdded, Odell ? he asked, almost plaintively. 

‘ “ No,’’ I said, finding Heather’s hand. " We haven’t 
decided it, Ben Lomond Don’t you know," I said, “ that 
man pioposes and woman disposes ’’ 

And tlien he too joined in the laughter. 


THE END 
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